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THE OFF-SEASON BUGABOO 


At White Stag they licked it with 
anew line. Page 37. 


SPOTTY SALES EFFORT 


Fairbanks, Morse counter it with 
plenty of incentives. Page 120. 


PRODUCTS DEALERS DESPISE 
Kirkhill takes the curse off. Page 96. 


86 DAYS UNTIL CHRISTMAS 


Practical ideas for corporate 
gift-giving. Page 50. 
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McCall’s is the ONLY ONE of the four 
women’s service magazines to show a 
NEWSSTAND gain. The gain, 56,154 over 
the same period of 1950. 


McCall’s is the ONLY ONE of the five top 
magazines to show a circulation gain, both 
newsstand and total. 


McCall’s total increase of 204,542 is 
the greatest circulation gain of ANY TOP 
; MAGAZINE. 


McCall’s total circulation of 4,011,643 is 
the all-time high for any 6-months period 
in McCall’s history. 


Ss = 7 


McCall’s increase in ADVERTISING LINAGE 
in the first eight months of 1951 over 1950 
is the largest gain in the women’s service 


field, according to P. I. B. 
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NOW THE THIRD LARGEST 
MAGAZINE 


MeCall’ 


WITH ABC CIRCULATION, FIRST SIX MONTHS, 1951, OF 


4,011,643 | 
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ABC CIRCULATION— FIRST 6 MONTHS 1951 


. LIFE 

. LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 

. McCall's 

. SATURDAY EVENING POST 

. WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
. WOMAN'S DAY 

. BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
. LOOK 

. COLLIER’S 

. GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


1951 
5,301,331 


4,458,219 
4,011,643 


3,994,969 
3,992,005 
3,866,062 
3,563,856 
3,260,927 
3,150,444 
3,081,960 


1950 
5,364,567 
4,564,101 

3,807,101 
4,069,220 
4,059,383 
3,756,938 
3,460,401 
3,200,145 
3,161,048 
3,010,883 


GAIN LOSS 
evewe 63,236 * 
coves 105,882 & 


cccee 74,251 
coeve 67,378 


TOP MANAGEMENT 
ought to know about 
DIRECT MAIL 


In a concise, authoritative and pointed 
article recently published in the Harvard 
Business Review, Edward N. Mayer, Jr. has 
summed up the case for direct mail adver- 
tising on the policy-making level of man- 
agement. 


Every business executive concerned with 
the over-all impact of his organization’s ad- 
vertising should read this article to get the 
correct perspective on this controversial 
and preconception-ridden medium. 


Use the coupon below to obtain your free 
copy of a twenty-four page bound reprint 
of the article “DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING” 


216 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


James Gray, Inc. 


Send a copy of Ed Mayer’s article “DIRECT 
MAIL ADVERTISING” without cost or obliga- 
tion to: 


Title 


Company. 


Address 
City Zone 


State 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
The ABC's of Effective 


Sales Letters 


Mill-run clauses and hackneyed words produce dull-witted, 
slow-moving letters that bore the reader to death and fog his 
understanding of meaning. Let’s clear our letters of under- 
brush. 


By Charles Bury, Charles Bury & Associates ...........+.-- 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 


What Distributors Want to Know 
Before They'll Take on Your Line 


At least 20 factors affect a prospective distributor’s appraisal 


of you. 
By Louis H. Brendel, Merchandising Director, James Thomas 
rr le ba a 5 A 6 « six os ceed con eerie sic. aicin emia weareisrnes 


MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


When Prospects Put Up 
With the Status Quo 


You may be the biggest in your field, as is Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, but your toughest competition is people’s apathy. 
Here’s what a leader is doing to jar homeowners into thor- 
oughly modernizing the entire home heating system. ........ 


MARKETS 


Sales Rating Board Forecasts 
Possible Record in Fourth Quarter 


Future Sales Ratings, SALES MANAGEMENT’S exclusive quar- 
terly forecast in some 100 industries. .............2.eeeeee- 


Why Thousands of Canadians 
Wear Van Heusen Shirts 


When Van Heusen broke into the market north of the border, 
it found the similarities to the U. S. market more important 
than the differences. Here’s an outline of the sales strategy 
that won distribution there. 

By James C. Cumming, Vice-President, Anderson & Cairns, 
Ry eee |. Sees eae reat > Rergneeyne eee yr rer eet 


MERCHANDISING 


"Chicken Feed" Stuff the Dealer 
Despises: What We Do About It 


Screws, washers, rubber plugs, and other items for plumbing 
replacement . . . well, how much less romantic can you get? 
But even these homely ducklings take on merchandising ability 
when the right techniques are applied. 

By James P. Holm, President, Kirkhill, Inc., as told to James 
oe.. SNE Aswan ae ce tinate nn resiuabawecdaus eueaeotean 


Periodic Window Contests Win 
Point-of-Purchase Push for Sheaffer 


There’s a reliable old adage that says “Goods well-displayed 
are half sold.” Sheaffer believes in it implicitly. That’s why 
it offers cash prizes for topnotch display setups. .......... 


Adventures in Shopping: No. I1 


The occasional examples of good retail selling highlight the 
fact that our troubles stem from under-selling rather than 
over-production; cases 67, 71, and 73 are excellent illustra- 
Un <a NE TEE EE sig 5 a co. dain oon ee kd oes 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The Politics—and the How— 
Of Industrial Publicity 


Working with business papers to get space for articles that 
embody big values for the company involved takes skill. 
These pieces must be judged on a qualitative rather than a 
quantitative basis. 

By William K. Harriman, Geare-Marston, Inc. .......... 
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72 


76 


44 


148 


86 


96 
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When a Corporation Says 
"Merry Christmas” to Its Friends 


Here, before the snowflakes fly, is a forehanded list of things 
you might like to consider for company gift-giving this 
yuletide . . . and some simple rules to follow to be gracious 
BER ON UNNI a 5 5. Sard. ois. ore sow etoin io (auere praigiava sceleveieials > Slaiarmeuma tae ane 50 


SALES DEPARTMENT EQUIPMENT 


Get More Mileage 
From Your Business Machines 


Your business machines are heading for the graveyard if 
they’re exposed to fatal diseases. Why not begin a program 
GE “PESVOREIVE” THURGIEIMES oi. 0.9.0.0 60.4050 cetinouldasncwaseares 42 


SALES INCENTIVE 


How Fairbanks, Morse Stimulates 
The Salesman's Will to Fight 


The men who sell industrial products for FM are scrapping 
for juicy prizes from one year’s end to another. Sometimes 
it’s an honor award, more often merchandise items for wives, 
kids, and the house. Based on an interview by Lester B. 
Colby with Henry J. Barbour, Manager of Sales Promotion, 
PU, TOROS Ce Ge o555 lo: s5:c-9re crate ave Sie ures e ga usr cieiai cer nts 120 


SALESMANSHIP 
Who Pays Your Salary? 


This query is addressed to all salesmen. The answer: Your 
customers pay your salary. Therefore you protect your own 
best interest by maintaining a service attitude and protecting 
your customers’ interests as though they were your own. 


By Lionel Moses, Vice-President, Parade Publication, Inc. .. 112 
SALES MEETINGS 
Hew te Sell. a Malem: WHS 5.5 6:56 ns oeice ccssicicwienn buccincie 48 


SALES POLICY 


New Line Licks "Off Season” 
Bugaboo for White Stag 


They were nationally known for their ski clothes and other 
apparel designed largely for the wintry outdoors. The sales 
and production curves had Alpine humps in them. Then they 
asked themselves, “Why not sports togs for other seasons?” 37 


SALES TRAINING 


Ethy! Splits Engines Apart 
In Product Training Clinics 


Dramatic demonstrations of fuels and lubricants in action 
are helping petroleum marketing personnel learn the tech- 
MUGEN OP WOMENS o5oic oo 1 opeatnie’s oe nie.ciasia wats uid alpen ee oan 90 


UNIONS 


Colgate and Union Both 
"Win" Salesmen's Strike 


Company gains open shop for selling employes—which it 
regards as fundamental. But Local 153, Office Employes In- 
ternational Union, helps retail soap salesmen in N.Y. area to 
get new salary, bonus and security provisions. ............-- 126 
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Selling a Product to the 
Manufacturing Industries? 


Here's a way to reach bofh 
known and unknown prospects 
You reach your known and your 
unknown market through the 60,- 
000 operating, engineering and 
production men in all industries 
who read and use _ Industrial 
Equipment News. 


THE RIGHT PEOPLE The men 
who read IEN (92% by request) 
are those most interested in 
product news and _ information. 
They already know how to do 
their jobs; they are interested in 
what is currently available. 


THE RIGHT PLANTS Through 
its affiliation with Thomas’ Regis- 
ter, Industrial Equipment News is 
able to select the larger and faster- 
growing plants, to check its list 
against daily reports from the 
field. Result is continuous concen- 
tration on plants most active in 
production and expansion. 


THE RIGHT TIME Specifiers and 
buyers search IEN for products 
they can adopt or adapt to their 
current product or operating 
needs. Perfect timing for your ad- , 
vertisement. 


More data on Industrial Equip- 
ment News is available in the form 
of a Media Data Reference File, 
containing The IEN Plan, NIAA 
Report, CCA Statement, Rate 
Card. Send now’ for your new 


Media Data Reference File. 


Thomas Publishing Company 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATIVES—ATLANTA @ BOSTON ® CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND e@ DETROIT @ INDIANAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES © PHILADELPHIA @ PITTSBURGH 


Quizzing all Time Buyers: 


What do you 
look for when 
you buy Time 2 


The Memphis market is certainly of 
prime consideration—a 2 billion dollar 
market that ranks first nationally in vol- 
ume of wholesale sales per establishment. 


you choose the 
station that 
REACHES THAT MARKET 


WMC, with its 5000 watts both day and night, 
covers the more than 800,000 

radio homes in this vast 

market. 


you choose the 4 
Station that suceessfully 
SELLS that market # 


and WMC has demonstrated time and 
again that its programs are geared to 
this market. Many advertisers have run 
continuously for 10 years. 


and last,but not least, 
you choose the 
Station ACCEPTED 
BY THE COMMUNITY 


and WMC, aware of its responsibility in the 
community has, since 1923, enjoyed a loyal 
following of thousands of listeners who have 
turned to WMC for information and enter- 
tainment. 


because you Consider ALL these 


oe } 
y J 


choice of 
time buyers is 


REPRESENTATIVE 


things eee in NBC—5000 
Memphis the WM WATTS—790 


MEM PH iI S 


WMCE 260 kw Simuttaneously Duplicating AM Schedule 
WMCT first Tv Station in Memphis and the Mid-South 
Owned and Operated by The Commercial Appeal 
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WCBS-TV’S “Early Show” is a money- 
sDury . 
Hahn maker, no doubt about it. 
dwell 
= This early-evening film program has been 
che, 
te a bonanza for advertisers since it first 
ee went on the air in April. Currently deliv- 
nteld . 
zeit ering a 12.1 rating—an average audience 
jrews i 
Samp of 766,050 potential customers each night, 
endts 
wale five nights a week —it has consistently out- 
lartin ’ 
™ rated all other local early-evening film 
shows in the New York area.’ | 
“a It works almost automatically. New York | 
oar 
buano viewers who know Channel 2 as the place 
to go for the best television entertainment 
naturally turn first to “The Early Show” 
- 1760 
7. for the best TV films. And “The Early 
a Show’s” wide selection of comedies, 
| 
romances, adventures and mysteries keeps 
6405 ; 
r them coming back, day after day after day. 
You can get these people interested in 
wood 6“ 99% 
ik your product...let “The Early Show™ 
10 ‘ 
coin money for you. At a cost per thou- 
sand viewers (before earned discounts ) of 
Pose only 72 cents! For further details. just call 
sbury 
+t 
a WCBS-TV Or CBS TELEVISION SPOT SALES. 
y, Jr. 
wood 
arn W CBS TV Channel 2 
>yem- = 
hing New York 
No * . . 
=< Represented by CBS Television Spot Sales 
c 
East 
i379 CBS OWNED 
nage- 


lo. 7 
tAmerican Research Bureau, 
nell August 1951. 
*Monday through Friday, 


6:30 to 7:30 p.m. 


THE GOLDEN FLEET 


Ever hear of The Great Golden Fleet? visions 
of treasure, of laden argosies coming home, or ships 
setting out for adventure and wealth. But The Great ° 
Golden Fleet is nothing to sigh over. For there’s a 
modern counterpart; handsome and modern vessels se- 
curely berthed and a very solid skyline rising above the 
harbor. What flag does it fly under? ‘The flag of pros- 
perity” says a voice beside us. 


The voice belongs to Alan J. Lowrey, president of 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, who has just 
commissioned the first “Commodore” of the first cham- 
ber of commerce fleet in the world. 


The “good will flotilla” is made up of 14 privately- 
owned yachts which from now on will form the Cham- 
ber’s sea-going conveyance in connection with trade de- 
velopment work by its Inter-City Committee. The Great 
Golden Fleet of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce—its full title—will be used to take Chamber 
members on trade trips to any nearby points which can 
be reached by water—which is a good many, for the 
Bay is large and its tributaries attach a vast area of 
smaller cities and towns, of industrial regions and of farm 
and fruitland to San Francisco. .. . It’s an area business- 
men in the port city have been assiduously wooing for 
years, pointing out the inter-related interests and mutual 
interdependence of city and country. 


The Fleet also will be used to give business groups 
from other cities and visiting dignitaries a dramatic, 
pleasant and relaxing means of viewing San Francisco 
Bay and the city’s waterfront facilities. It will permit 
the Chamber, as representative of business, to more 
colorfully participate in community events of all sorts— 
the now well-known San Francisco Harbor Day for 
example. It will emphasize more memorably than tow- 
ers of statistics San Francisco’s essential character as a 
seaport—and a port connected by water to inland points 
—and the commercial significance as well as the pleas- 
ure and the romance of that situation. 


The idea which gave birth to The Great Golden Fleet 
originated with Dan FE. London, general manager of 
the St. Francis Hotel and a member of the Chamber’s 
trade group whose purpose is to promote San Francisco’s 
wholesale business with other areas. As owner of a yacht 
he had personally used his boat to introduce visitors to 
San Francisco in a manner appropriate to the city’s 
tradition and character. London suggested that other 
Chamber members who own yachts form them into a 
good will fleet under the organization’s auspices, to be 
called upon individually or as a group for the purposes 
suggested. 


There was instant recognition of the practical useful- 
ness and prestige value of such a fleet. Fourteen owners 
of private yachts ranging in size from 35 to 75 feet 
long hastened to offer them as units of the unique 


flotilla. 


Each yacht owner whose vessel joins the fleet will 
similarly be “commissioned” a “Captain” in the fleet 
and, while in command of his own ship, will be under 
the general direction of Commodore London during ofh- 
cial activities. Each “Captain” is being presented with a 
certificate citing his rank in The Great Golden Fleet. 


The first event in which the entire fleet will be em- 
ployed is due in the near future when the Chamber 
will play host to 150 businessmen from Sacramento and 
surrounding areas. “Sacramento Valley Days in San 
Francisco” is the designation of the two-day trade-devel- 
opment venture, the most ambitious of many “good will” 
visits back and forth between San Francisco and business- 
men from surrounding parts. 


The Chamber’s new fleet will play a leading part in 
the event, to which outstanding business and farm lead- 
ers of the inland areas from Stanislaus County to the 
Oregon Border have been invited. The 150 important 
visitors will include mayors, chamber of commerce ofh- 
cers, newspaper editors, radio station managers and men 
who are leaders in Sacramento Valley business and agri- 
culture. 


ON THE AFTERDECK .. 
tured the three leading figures in commissioning San Francisco 
C of C's "Great Golden Fleet’: P. A. Rowe, A. J. Lowrey 
and Dan London, who was made Commodore of the fleet. 


. of the yacht “Hallson" are pic- 
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Though on the surface your product and 
competing ones may be “as like as two peas,” 
yet there is a way to make your product 
stand out from all the rest. 


Like one White Pea ina pod! 


In your product or its use, just as in you 
yourself, there is genuine individuality. 


This lies, not in any superficial differences 
that others may match next season, not in 
any trick presentation, but in the creation of 
a unique and distinctive personality that be- 
longs to you, alone. 


Determined, consistent association can fix 
this individuality more and more firmly, until 
it is your product. 


Then, every unit of your promotional effort 
—from the package and shipping carton them- 
selves to publication advertising, outdoor, radio, 
television, film—becomes increasingly effective 
as it identifies and isolates your product from 
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the products offered by your competition. 


In many different industries and businesses 
we have assisted clients to achieve this individ- 
uality... helped make their products and serv- 
ices stand out like the one white pea in a pod. 

° ° . 
The J. WaLttER THompson ComMPANY 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


There are 28 other J. Walter Thompson Company 
offices strategically located throughout the world. 


Other U. S. Offices in: Chicago, Detroit, Hollywood, 
Los Angeles, Lakeland, Miami, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Washington, D. C. 

Principal International Offices in: Argentina, Austral- 
ia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, England, France, 
India, Mexico, South Africa. 


yy Almost every day 
The Newark News offers 
more than 1,500 “HELP 
WANTED" positions for men 
and women, You have to 
see it to believeit ... 


vy Take a smart tip from 
the Jerseyans ... 
advertise where THEY do. 


~ Sept. 7... 
biggest day in 68 year 
history ... 141% pages of 


classified advertising ... 
(nothing like the LOCAL 
touch! ) 


NEWARK 


* Newark I, New Jersey 


¢ O'Mara and Ormsbee, Inc. 


SODA SET... or sweets-for-the-sweet. Schrafft's tossed this 


soda party to introduce its new Seventeen Soda. The re- 
action's obvious. They pronounced it “definitely dreamy.” 


A SODA FOR "TEENA" 


Staid, conservative Schrafft’s —the restaurant chain 
which has previously been considered a mecca for West 
chester matrons in town at tea time—is wooing bobby- 
soxers. 


On a broiling New York September day recently we 
journeyed uptown to an Ice Cream Soda Party which 
the company gave to introduce a new soda—calculated 
to cause all teen-agers within bus distance of a Schrafft 
fountain to burn up the road getting there. The con- 
coction is called the Seventeen Soda and is put together 
with chocolate, mint, pineapple, rich whipped cream and 
a cherry. It is, says Schrafft’s, a “divinely creamy, eye- 
compelling, taste-appealing dessert, tea-time or ‘tween- 
meal snack.” 


We sat down opposite a crowd of pretty, giggling 
teen-agers and the stars of the Broadway production, 
“Seventeen,” and tried one ourselves. It was definitely 
divinely creamy. In fact, it wasn’t bad. 


Teeners Agree 


Schrafft’s had a platoon of public relations people, 
motherly waitresses, company officials and visiting lowl) 
Fourth Estaters on deck. We were there to watch the 
first spoonful of the Seventeen Soda slip down the gullet 
of the first teen-ager to sample it. The poor child was so 
awed by the process she almost spilled it on her strapless 
seersucker. But we all breathed a sigh of relief when she 
appreciatively said, ““Ummm.” 


Schrafft’s refuses to take full honors for its invention 
. . . If the Seventeen Soda replaces coke-and-cherry as 
the teen-agers’ choice at the nation’s fountains, Seventeen 
magazine gets credits, too. Schrafft’s worked with the 
publication to whip up the drink. And the soda was 
made for, and drunk by, the AMC Soda Set Fashion 
Board winners. Obviously these were teeners who know 
whereof they drink. 


The company says that it’s difficult to find anything 
really new in the line of sodas. One or more of the 
Seventeen Soda flavors have been used before in combina- 
tion. So it is pleased that it could throw a party to cele- 
brate a find, comparable in fountain laboratories, to the 
splitting of the atom in scientific dittoes. 
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Willys’ Lyons 


New Sales Jobs 


Thick and fast have come the an- 
nual fall sales appointments ... At 


H. J. Heinz Co. three sales execu- 
tives, all over the 25-year service 
mark, have been advanced to new 


management posts. Edward James is 
named advisor to the v-p of sales and 
distribution; C. S. Anger becomes 
eastern sales manager and O. W. 
Woods is the new manager of inde- 
pendent grocery and wholesale sales 
.. . Gerry E. Lyons, former general 
manager of Willys-Overland Distrib- 
utors, Inc., is now general sales man- 
ager for Willys-Overland Motors, 
Inc. C. Krueger Brewing Co. 
has promoted James Smith to general 
sales manager . . . The Interwoven 
Stocking Co. has appointed Robert J. 
Hinchman as sales manager . . . Oscar 
M. Mansager has been selected by 
The Hoover Co. to be trained for the 
post of general sales manager. Mau- 
rice E. Peck, now branch manager in 
New York City, will be trained as 
field sales manager. H. W. Hoover, 
Jr., is being trained for the company’s 
presidency ... Mark A. Matthews has 
been named general sales manager of 
Carnation Company’s entire Fresh 
\lilk and Ice Cream Division 
‘The appointment of Frank P. Minnelli 
as manager of a_newly-organized 
\larket Research Department of The 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
is announced. At the company’s Stam- 
iord Division, Walter J. Cyr has been 
lvanced to assistant general sales 
anager .. . John D. MacNamara is 
ew textile industry sales manager of 
[inneapolis - Honeywelll Regulator 
‘0... . I'wo changes in personnel of 
the Sales Department of American 
teel & Wire Co.: Thurman Haskell 
as been given special duties on the 
aff of the area manager of sales, 
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and their Ideas 


Western district, and H. C. Hoy has 
been named manager of sales, Denver 
district . . . John S. Lanahan is ap- 
pointed assistant eastern states re- 
gional sales manager for the Receiver 
Sales Division, Allen B. Du Mont 


Laboratories, Inc. 


...and other executive appointments 


Election of William D. Dobson as 
executive v-p and Charles G. Todd as 
v-p of General Milk Co., foreign 
afhliate of Carnation Co. has been 
announced . . . Chester L. Thomson, 
recently of Calvert Distillers Corp., 
has been appointed v-p and general 
sales manager, Einson-Freeman Co. 
. . . A. Gordon Smith, v-p and gen- 
eral manager of Textile Division, 
United States Rubber Co., has been 
named to the newly-created post of 
executive v-p ... New v-p in charge 


AS&W's Hoy 


of all Trade Sales Divisions, Devoe 
& Raynolds Co., Inc., is J. Harold 
Kolseth . . . Iwo sales officers of 
Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
have been advanced: W. G. Scholl is 
new v-p in charge of sales, Tractor 
Division; C. W. Schweers is v-p for 
sales, General Machinery Division 
United States Rubber Com- 
pany’s Tire Division has undergone 
extensive executive and sales changes: 
J. Chester Ray is now executive as- 
sistant to the general manager; Wil- 
son O. Green is general sales man- 
ager; Lawler B. Reeves is s.m., U.S. 
Tires; Thomas J. Newton is assistant 
to the general manager and R. A. 
Blake is general service manager. . . 
J. P. Mecllhenny has been named 
chairman, Sales Promotion Commit- 
tee, Electrical Housewares Section, 
National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association for the coming year. 


CONGRATS... 
Ford II (I.) by another Detroit industrial- 
ist, Roy Fruehauf, after the former was 
given the first joint-award for “outstand- 


are extended to Henry 


ing top executive salesmanship,” by the 


national S. E. Club & N. Y. Chapter. 


Viewpoints 
Said Walter L. Stickel, national sales 


manager, Receiver Sales Division, 
Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., 
before a recent meeting of Sales 
Executive Club of Rochester: “Tele- 
vision will be more important than the 
telephone to the business executive of 
the future. In the  not-too-distant 
future, two-way television communi- 
cation between various phases of 
business operations, which will enable 
executives to see as well as hear their 
associates, will be a commonplace 
thing in the business world.” 


Recognition 


Ralph D. Cole, president of Con- 
solidated Lithographing Corp., was 
recently handed a_ special scroll 
awarded by the Lithographic Techni- 
cal Foundation, for “outstanding con- 
tributions to the development of edu- 
cational techniques in the graphic arts 


field.” 


U.S. Tire’s Reeves 
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Of the 3 biggest man-woman magazines, only BH&G 
screens its readers for the BUY on their minds! 


NY 3%-million families have to live some- 
l \ where, eat, sleep, brush their teeth and 
exchange money for the world’s goods. 


On that basis alone, Better Homes & Gardens 
is right up with the biggest man-woman 
magazines you can buy. 


But that’s just where BH&G begins! 


BH&G’s carefully planned editorial content 
actually screens out fiction fans, sensation 
seekers, those who doze over general news, 
those with inadequate incomes. 


BH&G is edited for the BUY-minded! Those 
better-income families who take a keen in- 
terest in the myriad products and services 


Serving a SCREENED MA 


i 


that make life fuller, families happier, busy 
days easier! 


When these husbands and wives pore over 
BH&G, they mean business! They’re on a 
guided tour through their favorite market 
place to see what’s new, what’s better, what’s 
for THEM—and when and where to buy it! 


That’s why BH&G families are your best 
prospects for anything that can be sold. 
That’s why we'd like to tell you more about 
these 3!4-million better-income families— 
screened for the BUY on their minds! 


ret TTY 


RKET of 3’ - Million Better Families 
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MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Des Moines, lowa 
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Alaska Pacific Salmon 
was the Coast's best 


seller with more 
volume than all other 
brands combined 


at the end of its first 


“The Seiateh Fad, 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


serve you better. 


Soon to be of: Glen Cove Rd 


LONSOLIDA ee: 


Lo 


year’s participation 
on the HPL. Exclusive 
credit, Alaska Packers 
Ass’n says, goes to 
THE HOUSEWIVES’ 
PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 
Most sales-effective 


participating program 
. anywhere! 


is on the move — 

More than 8,000 man- 

mw hours went into the pre- 

liminary planning of our 

new plant. An exact scale model was 
built. The positioning of each piece 
of equipment was calculated to the 
last fraction of an inch. Result: a 
modern factory that's better 
equipped and better able to 


li oe 
oration 


Without glancing at the calendar, 
you know it’s brown October. The 
burnished gold of the leaves . . . the 
pungent smell of wood-smoke . 
air you can breathe .. . the spirit to 
do an honest day’s work without 
fuming about the heat. October, | 
genuflect before you! 


The column is flattered to have 
the venerable and highly successful 
Esterbrook Pen Company use a slo- 
gan suggested here, in its national 
advertising: ‘‘Esterbrook—America’s 
Pen Name Since 1858.” 


Add _ similes: “As beat-up as a 
U. S. Mail truck.” 


CANASTA: Low bridge. 


Who remembers when Amos ’n’ 
Andy had a character named “Pat 
Pending”? 

a 


Don’t Give It a Second Thought 
Dep't: The shredded paper which 
moving-companies now use instead of 
excelsior to pack your fine china is 
known in the trade as “‘juice.” 


Printed sign in the Scott Smith 
Cadillac Company’s service-shop in 
Germantown, Pa., reads: ‘Courtesy 
to Everyone.” A penciled amendment 


reads: “Except Keischner.”’ 
= 
Ruth Williams offers a_ British 
version of a song popular awhile 


back: ‘“Good-Night, Iran.” 


So far, a comparatively new ad- 
vertiser has refrained from saying: 
“Old soldiers never dye; they just 
use Tintair.” 

* 


We can all hope that Sky Coach 
may never have to amend its current 
slogan: “The airline with the perfect 
safety-record.” 


“You still can make a million be- 
fore you're thirty!’’—Cosmopolitan. 


Wanna bet? 


Incidentally, I haven't heard in 
donkey’s years of M. Pitkin, who 
used to write such diamond-clear, 
clean-chiseled prose for Cosmopoli- 
tan’s promotional bulletin, “he Bet- 
ter Way.” 


HEADLINE PARADE 
Take Nestlé’s for 
Nescafe. 
Don’t sleep in an oven.—Fedders 
lir-Conditioning. 
White Rain tonight . 
in your hair tomorrow! 
(Motorized Division) 
Put your foot down—and lead a 
new life.—Buick. 
A big step closer to perfection !— 
Cadillac. 


instants |! — 


sunshine 


Marshall Pickett says something 
here reminded him of this oldie: “If 
you grabbed a lamb by the knee, 
would you be pinching a gamboling- 
joint?” 


W. H. Ingram, Jr., s.m. of Wood 
Flong Corporation, Hoosick Falls, 
N. Y., passed this sign in the Po- 
conos: “Night Crawlers and Tour- 
ists Accommodated.” He comments: 
“After looking over some of the 
tourists, and a side-glance in the 
mirror, perhaps the sign wasn’t quite 
so undescriptive.”’ 


Speaking of signs, the Germantown 
Saving Fund makes effective use of 
the octagonal stop-sign, standard in 
Pennsylvania, by using this copy, both 
in newspapers and_ in_ life-sized, 
orange-and-black posters, real enough 
to make a motorist put his foot on 


the brakes: 
first 
STOP 


on payday 
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Support ALL your dealers in this 
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with ONE Great Metropolitan Newspaper 
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The CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 


| Local Coverage—At ONE LOW COST! 


a te | 


(Cleveland) 26 Adjacent 

Cuyahoga Cy. County Area* 
. pe — oe a Total RetailSales . . . . $1,547,706,000 $1,222,735,000 

urvey Department can assist you in 

checking your merchandising Food Sales . . . 4 392,224,000 290,386,000 
coverage with current Gen. Sialiidine Sales = 235,613,000 100,135,000 
| market data for Cleveland. Drug Sales : ; . es ‘ 47,691,000 26,515,000 
Write for information. Fura., Held. Radio lla 81,637,000 57,977,000 
Eff. Buying Income .. . 2,484,344,000 1,794,240,000 


* Akron, Canton, Youngstown not included. Figures —Sales Management Survey, May, 1951 


CLEVELAND 


PLAIN DEALER 


Cleveland’s Home Newspaper 


Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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Another Satisfied 
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George pearson 


a 
SAN FRANG >} 


Thank you, Mr. Pearson . 


We recognize our obligation to both 
readers and advertisers for nothing 
short of excellence in color printing 
and reproduction. This is one of the 
many reasons why The Chronicle con- 
tinues to be the NUMBER ONE 
paper in the South's NUMBER ONE 
market. 


GEORGE PEARSON 


Vice President 
J. WALTER THOMPSON CO. 


The Houston Chronicle 


R. W. McCARTHY M. J. GIBBONS THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Advertising Director National Advertising Manager National Representatives 


FIRST IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR 38 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 


Hardware Mutual v-p Don Raihle 
defines direct mail that sells: “A 
letter that stands out from the litter.” 
The same correspondent offers a slo- 
gan for a pet-shop: “Monkey Busi- 
ness As Usual.” 


Mr. Raihle isn’t through. He says 
this streamer was seen on a_ shop- 
window: “Maternity-fashions for the 
modern miss.” And this in a New 
York camera-store: “Visit our bar- 
gain-basement on the second floor.” 


‘Tessie O’Paque seemed more con- 
fused than ever this morning. She 
said she had half a mind (half a 
mind is right!) to try a bottle or two 
of Ben-Gurion for her nervous de- 
pletion. I told her to stick to Hada- 
col. With a dash of bitters. 


Next reform needed in the Social 
Security law is to remove all restric- 
tions on the amount of money a per- 
son may earn and still collect his S.S. 


On “Break the Bank,” a mother 
prompted her 5-year-old daughter in 
a whisper: “The Boy Scouts of 
America.” But the moppet didn’t 
catch all the consonants, and, in a 
piping soprano, she said: “The 
Pussycats of America.” Bert Parks 
went along with the gag and paid 
off on what the kid thought her 
mother had said. 


* 

Kudos to Rachel L. Carson for 
her definitive profile on The Sea in 
The New Yorker. 

o 


LETTER-CARRIER: A 
sweater. 


football 


Samson Folding Furniture did 
nicely with this headline, come to 
think of it: “Lay your cards on this 
table!” 


Toward a more picturesque speech: 
“He went straight up in the air like 
a helicopter.” 

° 


The new “Q” coat in G-E white 
lamps softens shadows, reduces glare. 
Sort of an eye-Q. 

a 
Cigar Institute of America talks 


about ‘fragrance and aroma.” There’s 
a difference ? 
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This August cover illustrates the ‘June in 
® January’ possibilities of the Utah climate. 
Color photograph was made in nearby Sun 
Valley where summer ice skating is prac- 
tical and, as you can see, very attractive. 
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DINOSAUR MONUMENT 
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DENVER POST 
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THE NASHVILLE 


FL AND IRON MFG. TENNESSEAN 


STATE FLOWER: 


SEGO LILY CITY 


I 
= NEWS 


BRYCE CANYON 


Thirteen weekly newspaper magazines featuring The Local 
Touch for highest reader interest, greater advertising value. 


TOTAL CIRCULATION: OVER 3 MILLION COPIES WEEKLY 
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00 CENSUS DATA TESTS 
CONSUMER ANALYSIS SAMPLE 


For the past five years the St. Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press has been pub- 
lishing “The Consumer Analysis of 
the St. Paul Market.” Each year 
check questions have been asked to 
compare sample data with that re- 
ported by independent sources on 
telephones, gas meters, type of home 
heating, etc. In each case the sample 
“checked out” well. 


The recent release of preliminary 
census data for the city of St. Paul 
presented an especially good oppor- 
tunity to compare the findings of the 
sample drawn in January of 1950 
with census data gathered in April 
of the same year. 

In any sample the participants must 
be proportionately of the same eco- 
nomic status as the total population. 
Here is how the St. Paul Consumer 
Analysis sample compares with the 
preliminary census data for annual 
family income in St. Paul. 


Annual Family Preliminary Consumer 
Income Census Data Analysis 
$6,000 and over 15% 11% 
$4,000 to $5,999 26% 27% 
Under $4,000 58% 62% 
Not specified 1% — 


Now consider a _ sub-sample—home 
renters. Each respondent who rented 
was asked to give the monthly rental 
paid. Here we find a remarkable 


agreement between sample _ and 
census, 
Monthly Preliminary Consumer 
Rent Census Analysis 
Under $40 54% 54% 
$40 to $49.99 23% 24% 
$50 to $74.99 19% 19% 
$75 ard over 4% 3% 


The 1951 Consumer Analysis was con- 
ducted eight months after the census 
was taken. In this survey the specific 
occupation of the head-of-the-house- 
hold was asked. Here is the sample- 
census comparison by categories. 


- Preliminary Consumer 
Occupation Census Analysis 
Professional, Managers, 

Officials & Pro rietors 21% 20°% 
Sales, Clerical & Kindred 

Workers 19% 21% 
Foremen, Craftsmen, Op- 

eratives & Kindred 

Workers 42% 45% 
Service Workers 9% 8% 
Laborers 8% 6% 
Not reported 1% —_ 


These comparisons offer a fine oppor- 
tunity to check the significant char- 
acteristics of our sample against total 
population counts. It is gratifying 
to note the close correlation. 

The Consumer Analysis is a brand 
preference study of the St. Paul Mar- 
ket. One hundred and fifty major 
classifications are included, with data 
on both primary demand and brand 
standings. Obtain current data on 
the products in which you are inter- 
ested. Please specify the classifica- 
tion(s) and write Consumer Analysis, 
Dept. 11-G, St. Paul Dispatch- Pioneer 
Press, St. Paul 1, Minnesota—the 
Northwest’s Morning, Evening and 
a newspaper with the market 
tailored circulation. 


St Paul Dispatrh Gs a. 
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Hatfield vs McCoy in 
The Drug Industry 


Before the Senate is a bill regulat- 
ing the drug business, testimony on 
which has revealed a way to sell that 
fits none of the accepted maxims. 
Imagine a sales manager’s remarking: 

“That trade name’s getting too 
popular. Sales doubled in the last six 
months. We'd better get something 
new that’s more obscure.” 

In one branch of the industry, the 
richer and powerful one that markets 
prescription drugs, the comment 
would be commonplace. This branch 
sometimes courts, sometimes shuns, 
like a plague, consumer acceptance. 
The other, which sells what are 
called “proprietary drugs,” operates 
as any consumer business: It adver- 
tises, pushes its lines. The two 
branches are at war. 

There are distinct codes. The pre- 
scription company is scrupulous to 
follow every twist of professional 
ethics and is referred to as ‘an 
ethical house,” which designation is 
expressed without an invidious over- 
tone to suggest that the other type is 
unethical. The well established pro- 
prietary concern is just as scrupulous 
in its business ethics. It so happens 
that the codes conflict; what’s bad 
in one is good in the other. Each 
class has built up a business organiza- 
tion and sales technique appropriate 
to its code. The obligation not to 
advertise has been shaped into highly 
efficient sales promotion. 

The bill, the discussion of which 
brought out these contrasts, originally 
had been pushed by retail druggists, 
supported by the Food and Drug 
Administration. It had two innocu- 
ous planks and a third, which ex- 
hibited the bitter warfare within the 
industry. The first two let druggists, 
under safeguards, take telephone 
orders and automatically refill pre- 


scriptions which could be sold any- 
way by package. The third called on 
FDA to list the drugs which were to 
be sold only on prescription, leaving 
all others to counter sale. 

FDA wanted an easy way to stop 
the promoters of cure-alls, 


the sales 


of which would be limited to pre- 
scription (with no doctor ever pre- 
scribing). The retailers had another 
point. It’s now the manufacturer who 
decides between prescription and 
counter, and hundreds of drugs are 
sold both ways. Against the aspirin 
with its direction, ‘““Two every two 
hours until the pain is relieved,” 
an ethical equivalent with a technical 
name and a label, “Caution, to be 
dispensed only by or under super- 
vision of a physician.” It’s this brand 
that a doctor will prescribe. Mean- 
while, the druggist, running both 
packaged medicine and prescription 
counters, despairs about his cumber- 
some, duplicating inventory. Let each 
drug, says he, be one or the other; 
let the Government fix it. 


Opinions Differ Sharply 


At a House hearing, everybody ex- 
cept the retailers testified against such 
a list. The ethical houses forecast 
that all drugs would gradually shift 
to counter sale; the proprietary con- 
cerns predicted the opposite. While 
the druggists, as businessmen belong- 
ing to a trade association, complained 
about their confused inventories, they 
were confident as licensed pharma- 
cists represented by a_ professional 
society, that they could manage that 
confusion. The House committee 
went along with them and the FDA 
and sent the bill to the floor, where 
the listing clause was taken out, and 
another, to the dismay of the pre- 
scription houses, kept. The label on 
a counter drug couldn’t hedge. For 
instance: “One to three tablets daily 
or under supervision of the physi- 
cian,” under which rubric ethical 
houses sell some of their ready-made 
drugs without offending the doctors. 

In the Senate, Senator Humphrey, 
himself a licensed pharmacist who is 
all sympathy for the business cares of 
the druggists, substituted FDA’s 
original for the amended House bill. 
But meanwhile the manufacturers 
had been given time to sharpen their 
arguments. How, they asked, will the 
Government know which drugs to 
list when, sometimes, we don’t? 
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“Back! That’s our direct pipe line from lowa. Handles response from our 


advertising in the Des Moines Sunday Register.” 


Here’s a market that really means business—more than 
5 billion dollars a year of it! And the great thing about it 
is that it’s such an easy, inexpensive one to.reach. 

The Des Moines Sunday Register takes you everywhere 
in the state. Reaches 2 out of 3 of all lowa families. Think 
of it! In 79 of the total 99 counties, you get coverage ranging 
from 50% to 100% of these better-buying families ... at 
least 21% in the others. 

As a farm market, Iowa has long been the leader. As an 
urban market, it’s even better. Here, spending tops big cities 
like San Francisco, Boston, Cleveland. 

All this is yours at a milline rate of only $1.76 in the Des 
Moines Sunday Register. 


PACKAGES A STATEWIDE URBAN 
MARKET RANKING AMONG 
AMERICA’S TOP 20 CITIES 


ABC CIRCULATION March 31, 1951: 
Daily, 374,303—Sunday, 540,836 


THE DES MOINES REGISTER anv TRIBUNE 


Gardner Cowles, President 


Represented by: 


Scolaro, Meeker & Scoti—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia 
Doyle & Hawley—tLos Angeles, San Francisco 
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Choose Mayflower Service Annually 


More than three thousand of America’s 
largest national companies, departments 
of the Government and thousands of indi- 
vidual shippers use Mayflower Long- 
Distance Moving Service every year. They 
know that Mayflower is dependable, safe 
and easy. They know that they will get their 
money’s worth with Mayflower .. . every 


time, everywhere! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY «© Indianapolis | 


ay " j Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents pro- 
hy . vides on-the-spot representation at the most points in the 


eee United States and Canada. Your local Mayflower agent is 
« MAY FLOWER listed in the classified section of your telephone directory, 


: M AERO 
ayflowe 
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Isn’t it a matter for doctors and the 
researchers who work with them? At 
best, FDA could ask us, which wastes 
time. In doubtful cases, where drugs 
now sell both ways, it could tilt the 
balance in its chosen direction only 
by some final, arbitrary bias—the two 
classes of concerns naturally differ- 
ing on where the bias would lie. 

Then came a spokesman for the 
retailers. His prepared speech laced 
it into the manufacturers. He showed 
the Senators dozens of packages, the 
most ludicrous possible examples, of 
contrasting labels. Then, at the end, 
his lawyer made a quiet announce- 
ment. The retailers had just agreed 
with the manufacturers to accept the 
House version along with two new 
amendments: 

1. The hedging label of the ethi- 
cal house, “. . . or under supervision 
of the physician,” would stick. 

2. Statutory liability for misbrand- 
ing would shift from retailers to 
manufacturers, as long as the drug- 
gists accurately and “in good faith’ 
copied manufacturers’ directions when 
they repackaged carton lots. 


Death of the "List" 


The solid front, sufficient to kill 
the bill, lasted about half an hour— 
until Charles Wesley Dunn, speak- 
ing for one of the associations rep- 
resenting the ethical houses, wound 
up. Druggists, he charged, were 
licensed professionals who couldn’t 
honorably duck out of their vowed 
responsibilities ; their house trade was 
a betrayal. The degree of professional 
violation, in fact, is mitigated by 
manufacturers’ present,  parcel-by- 
parcel, guarantee of their labels. 
There’s the business point that statu- 
tory elimination of responsibility 
could prove a_ foot-in-the-door for 
super markets and variety stores, 
which would like to repackage and 
sell medicines. 

As a last straw, Oscar Ewing, 
head of the Agency above FDA, said 
that while FDA wanted to list drugs, 
he himself wasn’t so sure. So, FDA 
and Senator Humphrey had been de- 
serted by everybody and the proposal 
to list drugs was dead. But the Sen- 
ator is hopeful of working out some- 
thing just as good: additional power 
to FDA to write regulations relative 
to the definition of prescriptive drugs. 

These perigrinations of a bill are, 
perhaps, less interesting than the 
background, which makes the key 
issue—list vs no list—so vital. ““This 
proposal,” exclaimed a spokesman for 
a proprietary concern, “‘is a threat to 
all self medication and to advertis- 

(Continued on page 128) 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


/\s seen by the editor of Sales Management for the fortnight ending October |, 1951 


THE STATE OF BUSINESS 


. is getting better at the retail level. The consumer 
s t-it-out strike seems to be petering out and retailers 
are less worried about their inventories, even though in 
most lines these are still large. 


Again there is forward buying—nothing like the race 
after goods which followed the opening of the Korean 
mess, but the daily headlines about further cuts in metals 
and other products needed for war materials are having 
an effect. Good sign of the times: Restaurant business 
is extra-good. When more people eat out it’s a sign that 
there’s less strain on the family budget. 


A few years back we remember what sounded like 
wild predictions —that most retail selling would be 
either of the robot type, through machines, or in super 
markets where customers helped themselves, that soon 
there would be no retail salespersons. Those readers 
who have been following our “Adventures in Shopping”’ 
series may agree that the Machine Age in retail selling 
must come or our distribution system will fall apart, 
since selling is now a rarity. Certainly it is true that the 
manufacturer must take over a larger share of the re- 
sponsibility for store selling or see his sales diminish. He 
must strive for more and better interior displays, he 
must arrange for tags, labels, booklets, cartons which will 
answer the questions which customers cannot get an- 
swered through today’s crop of retail sales (a misnomer ?) 
men and women. 


While scarcities exist, this low level of retail selling 
may not be too burdensome, but don’t forget the astro- 
nomical increases taking place in our productive capa- 
city. The day is coming when production will be even 
greater, and military needs will be less. Then we'll need 
real selling. 


THE OLD LUMBER YARD 


Those of us who remember small-city lumber yards, 
gasp at today’s lumber super markets. As a boy I remem- 
ber the Collins yard in Madison, Wis. There you 
could find a good selection of domestic lumber, lime, 
cement. That was all. 


Today’s Collins yard carries more than 8,000 items. 
Paint sales alone are greater than lumber used to be. 
They have every electric appliance, housewares—even 
a department of toys. 


I had to change some of my concepts of the lumber 
yard as a modern distributor after sitting in on a con- 
ference at the Waldorf-Astoria held by the publishers 
of Practical Builder and Building Supply News for 
some hundred representatives of manufacturers in the 
building field. The speakers were a distributor, a dealer, 
a builder—all of whom talked frankly about why they 
liked to sell certain lines, disliked others. 


The retailer spends $25,000 of his own money for 
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newspaper advertising in a market of 100,000 people, 
in addition to cooperative funds from manufacturers. 
One of his rules is that he refuses to carry a line unless 
the maker supplies good mats; he uses tens of thousands 
of stuffers but says most manufacturers allow only a 
skimpy spot on the back for imprinting or stamping 
the dealer’s name—claims most dealers want and would 
use the entire back page, would pay for it if the manu- 
facturer insisted. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON FAIR TRADE 


The Vendor Relations Committee of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association has developed 8 principles 
for effective manufacturer-retailer Fair Trade arrange- 
ments on an individual and independent basis: 


1. A vendor should provide a fair and equitable markup 
for retailers and continue historic discounts and other allow- 
ances. 


2. Retailers should be required by a vendor to agree in writ- 
ing not to resell Fair-traded goods at less than the stipulated 
Fair Trade price. Wholesalers should be required by a vendor 
not to resell to retailers unless the latter agree in writing to 
maintain Fair Trade prices. 


3. Vendors should guarantee to take all necessary action 
to protect all retailers signing Fair Trade agreements from 
price cutting or other predatory practices on the goods cov- 
ered in the agreement. If the vendor fails to take such action 
at once, after written notice from the retailer, the latter may 
cancel the agreement. 


4. Any Fair Trade agreement required of one retailer should 
be required in identical form from all competing retailers and 
any benefits should be equally extended to all dealers. 


5. All Fair Trade agreements should provide for termina- 
tion on notice by either party to the agreement. A vendor 
should have a 10-day option on buying back a retailer’s inven- 
tory if the latter wishes to cancel. After 10 days, a canceling 
retailer’s obligations would be automatically void with respect 
to the Fair Trade agreement. 


6. On Fair-traded seasonable goods, retailers should be per- 
mitted, by agreement, to clear stock for a specific period at 
season’s end, provided that trade-marks or other brand identi- 
fications are removed. A vendor should also have the option 
of repurchasing such goods. 


7. In any Fair Trade agreement, a vendor should have the 
right to adjust prices at any time, on a minimum of 10 days’ 
notice. If this requires repackaging or other changes in the 
retailer's inventory, the vendor should supply the materials 
without cost at 10 days before the effective date of the price 
change. 


8. Where a retailer has a regular policy of employe dis- 
counts, they should be permitted on bona fide employe sales. 


DON'T UNDER-RATE THE LITTLE GUY 


At least once a week someone passes along to us “‘evi- 
dence” designed to prove that because the average com- 
pany makes 80% of its sales through 20% of its dealers 
(or wholesalers or salesmen or what have you) the others 
are unprofitable and should be eliminated, 
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For example, a Chicago company has 65,000 accounts 
on its books and some of the executives believe that as 
many as 60,000 are unprofitable; others think that per- 
haps 45,000 out of the total are worth keeping. While 
it’s true that every sales executive should remember 
today’s high cost of selling and servicing, we believe 
that many are inclined to forget the importance of 
volume in keeping production costs down. 


Granted that the 80% of volume among the 20% of 
large accounts may represent high-profit sales, (although 
even here the smaller expenses in selling may be offset by 
the size of the quantity discounts and by such a frequent 
item as an advertising allowance paid but not earned) 
vet the other 20% of volume helps to carry the fixed 
overhead and may be just enough to make for real sav- 
ings in cost of production. 


When ledgers are balanced, and a good profit is shown, 
all of the dollars look the same. One doesn’t shout, “I’m 
here because we reduced our cost of selling,” nor does 
his fellow dollar say, “I got in here because increased 
volume helped to lower our unit cost of production.” 


So maybe—but on/y maybe—it is going to be profitable 
to cut out the small account and concentrate on the big 
boys who now account for 80% of the sales volume. . . 
It would certainly seem to be a good maxim to hold off 
on such a major surgical operation until you can see just 
where and how you can replace the volume which would 
be lost by tossing out the small accounts. 


The “little guy” is becoming more important in the 
consumer field, as the following analysis shows: 


THE CREAM NO LONGER AT TOP 


The Hearst Advertising Service in a special research 
study on local markets for liquor calls attention to strik- 
ing facts about the impact of taxes. Mass volume, they 
maintain, must come from mass markets because there 


isn't enough “‘class’”’ to build a volume market. Class 


incomes haven't risen as rapidly as taxes! 


Income with 


same purchasing power °%/, greater required 


1940 1950 
$100,000 $451,389 351 
30,000 146,721 193 
20,000 44,686 123 
10,000 19,830 98 
7,000 13,500 93 
5,000 9 367 87 
2.C90 3,437 72 
1,000 1,649 65 


WONDERFUL READERS, OURS 


Your editor is quite likely to get the idea that if he 
asks it shall be given, for in the September 1 issue he 
spoke of our need for an expandable page in the Survey 
of Buying Power—and on September 10 he got one! 


We said that readers had poured in suggestions for 
new tables and columns, but “‘space limitations of a 
7x 10 page will have to rule other good ones out unless 
someone invents a‘rubber page.” 


Subscriber A. Larry Smith, Advertising Manager of 
the Lee-Tex Rubber Products Corporation of California, 
Los Angeles, makers of the ‘““Beany” balloons and other 
rubber novelties, photographed the Significant ‘Trends 
page on rubber and sent it to us. The type is quite legi- 
ble when the page is stretched to 13 x 18. Thanks, pal, 
we'll give you a chance to bid on the 1952 Survey. Ii 
you're as alert in following up your real prospects as 
you were with us, business must be wonderful. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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for seasonal influences and price changes, this volume of sales in 
terms of the 1935-39 dcllar amounts to $6.6 billion. 
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Retail sales in October will total $12.6 billion, but when adjusted 


Thus, sales are slowly pulling out of the low point reached in the 
second quarter of this year, but in terms of unit volume, sales are 
still below last year's levels. 
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Now—convertible play clothes for girls .. . 


New Line Licks “Off Season’ 
Bugaboo for White Stag 


They were nationally known for their ski clothes and other 


apparel designed largely for the wintry outdoors. The sales 


and production curves had Alpine humps in them. Then 


they asked, "Why not sports togs for other seasons?" 


White Stag was a captive of the 
weather. Snowy, blustery conditions 
pelled good business. Sunshine, which 
nost of the United States enjoys at 
east one-half of the year, meant 
lowed production lines and doldrums 
tor the sales force. 

Further, White Stag’s products 
vere designed only for men—loggers 
vho have wrested the rich lands of 
he Pacific Northwest from massive 
orests—heavy wool plaid jackets, for 
xample, and “tin suits” (sailcloth 
mpregnated with boiling parafhne}. 
Later, a line of heavy work clothes 
was added. 
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Success, it became obvious, in de- 
signing and producing the ideal 
clothes for just one group of cus- 
tomers had resulted in problems for 
the White Stag Manufacturing Co., 
Portland, Ore. 

In 1941 White Stag discontinued 
its line of major work clothes and 
began to concentrate on ski togs for 
both men and women. ( Production 
of basic clothing for loggers was still 
continued, however. ) 

The addition of ski clothes broad- 
ened the company’s prospects but it 
left White Stag with its production 
headache: a six-month line. The fac- 


. . . doubles sales season and prospects. 


tory sweated from June through No- 
vember with a September peak, and 
then spent the balance of the year on 
fill-ins. Then, too, ski togs are re- 
gional; not every locality, even in the 
North, has a mountain in its back 
yard. 

In 1947 White Stag decided that 
sunshine was its natural ally, not its 
sales enemy. 

Harold S. Hirsch, White: Stag’s 
executive vice-president, wondered 
why sailcloth, with all its inherent 
romance, wouldn’t be a good item for 
summertime play togs—in all parts 
of the nation. 

The result: White Stag’s phenome- 
nally successful “Play Mates of 
Original Sail Cloth,” a collection of 
matching originals now worn on vir- 
tually every college campus and fast 
growing in favor among older folk 
at beaches, mountain resorts and the 
wearers’ back yards. 

‘Today, White Stag’s top officials 
—not to mention competitors in the 
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sport togs field —are still shaking 
their heads in surprised disbelief at 
sky rocketing sales. 

A $10-million annual volume (at 
retail prices) has been built during 
the past three years on a line which 
bears such names as Village Square 
skirts, Little Boy shorts, Clamdig- 
gers, Spars (shorts for the girls), Jib 
Jac shirts, and Trainman’s jacket. 

How did a work clothes and ski 
tog company hit upon a style item 
that has taken hold nationally like a 
prairie fire in a high wind? Execu- 
tive Vice-President Hirsch candidly 
confesses that he’s using the “flying 
by the seat of the pants”’ technique. 

Mr. Hirsch first looked for a cloth 
that could be used on the machines 
that had supplied overalls when the 
White Stag line was a prosaic assort- 
ment of work clothes which were sold 
locally with little fanfare, but en- 
joyed a reputation for sturdiness. 
They are double-needle stitch ma- 
chines powerful enough to sew denims 
and canvas. It was obvious that these 
machines could handle a light but 
similar fabric. Sailcloth, made to the 
company’s specification, seemed ideal. 

White Stag had the physical equip- 
ment. But in branching out into the 
fashion field where would it get the 
styles? Necessity provided part of 
the answer; right, but non-pretested, 
calculated guesses, supplied the _re- 
mainder. Fashion-wise White Stag 
sought something different from the 
widely acclaimed “California leisure” 
styles. 

Machines that could double-stitch 
overalls—for strength—could stitch 
play togs for strength, too. In addi- 
tion, they could provide a fashion 
motif. What could be more natural 
than White Stag to run up play tog 
stitches in matching or contrasting 
colors? Or to sew the bartack— 
stitched crossbars found in good over- 
alls at all points of strain—on its 
play clothes? The company could hon- 
estly advertise “real ruggedness in 
play clothes.” White Stag had 
clothes for those who want to play 
tennis, climb a sand hill, ride a horse, 
play golf—and still look presentable 
and feel comfortable. 

The Georgia cotton mill that had 
been making cloth for the company’s 
sail loft a half century ago (and still 
does) is producing a sailcloth a little 
softer and lighter for a comfortable, 
easily-washed clothing material. 

That was the problem. “The style 
—the White Stag look—just evolved 
naturally,” recalls Charles L. “Ted” 
Baum, now director of sales and pro- 
motion. 

Originally, the new sailcloth togs 
were offered in a select list of less 
than a dozen leading stores across 
the nation. White Stag was not with- 
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out honor in its own hometown. The 
line was stocked in Portland by Meier 
Frank, Lipmann’s and Berg’s. Other 
pioneers — still major boosters — are 
Bullock’s in Los Angeles, B. Altman 
& Co. and Lord & Taylor in New 
York City, Jordan Marsh in Boston, 
The Halle Bros. in Cleveland, J. L. 
Hudson in Detroit, Frederick & Nel- 
son in Seattle, and Ross Bros. in San 
Francisco. 

White Stag’s selling schedule for 
its new line follows closely the in- 
dustry pattern. Selling starts in Feb- 
ruary (Now White Stag salesmen 
don’t have to look for other lines in 
the ‘‘off” season.) at southern resorts 
and gradually follows the sun north 
through June, the big month. 

Even though the promotional budg- 
et is relatively limited, in relation to 


When your customer feels in 
his heart that you are genuinely 
interested in him, that you under- 
stand him, that you want to help 
him, then you become "his sales- 
man" the one with whom he pre- 
fers to do business. Sooner or 
later you also become his friend, 
and he enjoys doing business with 
you. 


—By Robert E. Moore 
The Human Side of Selling 


the field, White Stag tries to do a 
thorough job in two key places: kits 
for salesmen and incentives for retail 
salespeople. Both pay handsome divi- 
dends. 

First the salesman’s work kit: Lim- 
ited budget or not, the company spent 
over $60 for each kit, to be carried 
by the salesman when he calls on store 
buyers. Bound in sailcloth, it includes 
color reproductions of the national 
advertisements with names of publi- 
cations and dates. There are colored 
stuffers for store mailings (to be pur- 
chased by stores at a fraction of 
actual cost) which, by a clever fold- 
ing arrangement, illustrate how dif- 
ferent sailcloth items go togteher in 
either a partial or full wardrobe of 
leisure clothes. There are mats for 
advertisements to be run by retail 
stores, and a complete outline, in the 
actual materials used, of all the other 
sales promotion “gimmicks.” 

The idea is that if a prospective 
buyer is sold on the promotional cam- 
paign, he automatically is sold on the 
line, “buyers being human just like 


their retail customers.” The kits are 
outstandingly successful. 

What has since developed into the 
high point of the 1951 sales promo- 
tional program is an idea for helping 
the retail salesperson with his or her 
selling problems. 

It is a sugar-coated sales aid: a con- 
test with vacation trips as prizes. 
They can be winter or summer trips 
(with White Stag play togs, oi 
course) to Alaska, Canada, Bermuda, 
Mexico, the Rockies or virtually any 
place except a round-the-world cruise. 

In each salesman’s kit—with the 
sailcloth cover—is an application card 
on which the buyer can enroll his 
store’s sports togs sales personnel. 

There are three ‘‘quizzes” to an- 
swer. Betsy Talbot Blackwell, editor- 
in-chief of Mademoiselle magazine; 
Ruth Jacobs, editor of Women’s 
W ear Daily, and T. S. Harrison, Jr., 
vice-president-sales of White Stag are 
the judges. 

The first mailing to contestants, on 
receipt of a registration card from 
the store buyer, includes a booklet on 
the “Romance of Sail Cloth” and 
aids to selling, plus a quiz based 
solely on contents of the book. On 
receipt of the completed first quiz, the 
company mails quiz No. 2. It re- 
quests answers to such questions as 
“What style and fabric information 
should be included on factory ticketed 
hang-tags to aid you in selling? 
Why?” and “From your experience 
with White Stag sun togs, what fea- 
ture or features are the most impor- 
tant in selling the White Stag story 
to the customer ?”’ 

These answers are valuable to the 
sales promotion department. ‘Ted 
Baum, sales promotion manager, says 
these grass-roots ideas have substan- 
tiated some company thinking and 
have brought changes, too. The retail 
salesperson will be brought even 
closer to the company in future sales 
promotional plans. 

On receipt of answers to quiz No. 
2, No. 3 is mailed. It asks 100 words 
or less on any one of four topics such 
as: “If you were instructing a new 
salesperson in ‘How to Sell White 
Stag,’ what would you tell her?’ 
“What, in your opinion, is the ‘White 
Stag Look’ and why do American 
women seem to want it?” 

Probably the most surprising, and 
gratifying, answers are those the con- 
testants ad lib at the bottom of their 
quiz blanks. Many are enthusiastic 
comments on the 24-page booklet 
about White Stag, plus sales hints 
which accompanied the first quiz 
blanks. 

“We thought it was wonderful 
Why don’t you send us a booklet like 
that every year?” is a typical com- 
ment. It is re-echoed in nearly al. 
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najor cities across the country. 

And what is this comment-inspiring 
jooklet about ? 

It starts, of course, with the sugar: 
‘How to win a vacation trip to the 
layground of your choice.” Eight 
srizes are offered—one two-week trip 
ind three one-week identical trips. 
Che buyer or department head from 
he winners’ departments share iden- 
ical prizes. 

Then comes the story of White 
Stag: “Things you'll want to know 
—from sailcloth to sun togs.” 


"Tin Suits" 


It starts with the story of ship- 
nasters of a half century ago who 
sailed into the Port of Portland to 
have “The mains’l patched and the 
fores 1 replaced complete.” 

Within the next score years, the 
story continues, loggers came from 
the North Woods to open Pacific 
Northwest timberlands. They came 
with their heavy woolen coats and 
double-thick woolen pants which 
soaked up heavy Northwest rains 
like sponges. They demanded water- 
proofs. White Stag chopped its sail- 
cloth into pants and coats, soaked 
them in boiling paraffine for the first 
“tin suits’ which still are standard 
equipment for loggers. However, new 
water repellents have replaced boil- 
ing paraffine. 

Lumberjacks soon discovered their 
long shirt tails acted as a wick, draw- 
ing moisture down into their water- 
proof pants. So they “stagged” off 
the tails with shears, from which 
came the idea for White Stag’s “stag” 
shirts, a forerunner of present sport 
shirts. The story follows through de- 
velopment of ski togs “because there 
just weren’t any being made in the 
U.S. then,” and on to development 
of sailcloth for sport togs, all written 
with the romance of an adventure 
story. 

The booklet explains double-needle 
stitching, the bartacks, and why the 
line is in “separates” which go to- 
zether in almost any combination. 

Punch lines, of course, are in a 
“Selling That’s Fun” section at the 
‘nd of the booklet. 

The idea is to greet the customer 
vith something other than the time- 
vorn “Can I help you.” Like this: 


The Fabric Story: ‘And they’re so 
‘asy to wear, too. Have you ever 
worn White Stag’s  clamdiggers, 
jeans or shorts? They fit so perfectly 

(on into the fit story). 


The Rugged Construction Story: 
... And they just seem to stand up 
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Flip folder top up or down and White Stag's salesman demonstrates . . . 


. shirt-skirt-pant combinations available in new play togs line. 


to all the abuse you can give them, 
probably because White Stag makes 
them ‘just like they made sails for 
sailing ships years ago . . . (on into 
the construction story). 


The Fun-Wardrobe Idea: .. . And 
all the styles and colors mix and 
match so well . . . You can make 
yourself dozens of outfits from just 
a few pieces .. . like (on into 
the mix’n-match story). 

Then there’s the Styling Story, the 
Color Story, the Add-A-Piece Story, 
etc.—all selling suggestions tied to 
basic data in the booklet. 

It has worked so well you can look 
for something similar in future pro- 
motions of ‘The White Stag look 
for fall in a match-maker wardrobe 


of country corduroy” and maybe even 
in the ski tog line, which has been 
adapted for campus wear as well as 
for high mountain climbing. 

Net result is that White Stag’s 
sales organization doesn’t need a side- 
line in the off-season for ski togs; it’s 
a yearlong job selling clothes. And 
it’s a yearlong job making them at 
factories in Portland, Ore., Manches- 
ter, N. H., and a new plant in San 
Francisco, opened in August, 1951, to 
help keep up with the new rush. 

Mr. Baum explains his company’s 
current success story this way: “A 
conservative sales promotion budget 
will work wonders .. . provided you 
use catchy ideas and make the product 
catchy, too.” 

So far, it apparently can’t miss. 
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They're in the News 


POUND OF KRAFT CHEESE... pun We 


mean big (six-foot-two) hearty G. C. Pound, who’s Kraft 


intended. 


Foods Company's new president: If ever there was a walk- 
vertisement, Pound is it. He looks as if he’d eaten 
only the best all his life... he’s a famous out-doors cook 
in his blood 


Pound, Chi- 


cago manager of MacLaren’s Imperial Cheese Co., among 


he exudes good humor. And cheese is 


as well as his muscles: His dad was Ernest 


the first incorporated into the Kraft Company. G.C. started 
the wagon system of distribution for MacLaren in Chi- 
cago back in 1910, two years later began his association 
with Kraft. He remembers that the first Kraft distributor 
established by him, in Louisville, used mule-drawn wagons. 
When Kraft took over MacLaren in 717, G.C 


in consolidating the distribution systems of the two. Along 


. Was active 


the way he’s been general manager of the Mayonnaise 
Department, sales manager for the company and execu- 
tive v-p. In addition to telling tall tales, running a farm 
in lowa and managing his citrus grove in Florida, he 


relaxes hard: rod, reel, rifle and golf. And he still has 
enough energy left over to run Kraft with good humor 


and vood sense, 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


BIRTHDAY GIFT ...... 


(for Mard) Leaver was a big one. On his 25th annivers 


to Kellogg Company's E. MM. 
ary with the company it made him sales manager. Since 
1947 he’s been assistant s.m. and he took the good news as 
quietly as he’s taken all his other promotions over the 
A quarter-century ago he joined the company in 
Salt Lake City. He’d just finished school and Kellogg 


vears. 


assigned him to work as a retail salesman calling on the 
trade in that area. Despite his boyish reserve—which he 
still has—he made the grade and the company put him 
through several of its sales offices in various parts of the 
country. Successively the dark, tweedy (he’s known as one 
field) Mr. L. 


been sales supervisor, district sales manager and, since 


of the best-dressed men in the food has 
1947, assistant sales manager. He has the knack of draw- 
ing people out—by being quiet and interested. . . . He 
and his wife, Ellen, live in Battle Creek, have a grown 


son who lives in California. 
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THE GOOD NEWS... around Chrysler Corp. is 
id C. Quinn’s appointment as v-p and general man- 
ger—a newly-created post. For Ed Quinn is a man 
vith friends all up and down Chrysler’s ladder. (He's 
been, since 1947, general sales manager of the Dodge 
ivision.) This big, broad-shouldered athlete cut his 
eeth in the automobile business. As a matter of fact he 
vas born in Detroit but his family soon moved to a 
sleepy little New York village. Sixteen years later Ed 
vent back to the motor town, got a job as an appren- 
tice toolmaker with Studebaker. During the next seven 
ears he did everything from mechanics and experimental 
work to road testing. But his love was sales. And in ’26 
he got a chance with the Sales Department. He worked 
with a dealer, became sales manager for a second. Late: 
he traveled for a Hudson outlet, covered Wayne, Mich.., 
and 22 countries. In °34 he joined DeSoto Division, 
expanded his knowledge of service problems. Dodge got 
him then and he rounded out his background, working 
n California as city manager for L.A., regional man- 
ager in New York and Pittsburgh. . The Dodge 
dealers are loathe to lose him but Chrysler’s dealer body 
is sending up cheers. Ed’s practical approach is best 
pointed up by a hunting story: Several of his buddies 
wanted to lasso a bear. Ed scratched his head and re- 
minded the boys that getting hold of the grizzly was 
a snap. Turning him loose again might just present 
difficulties. . . . Dealers aren’t turning him loose: Look 


at those telegrams! 
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BUSY, BUSY, BUSY ... From nine-to-five Wesley I. 


Nunn directs myriad activities for Standard Oil Com- 


pany (Indiana), of which he’s advertising manager. Now 
he’s planning to spend his extra time co-ordinating the 
program of the Association of National Advertisers .. . 
at its September convention in NYC, ANA elected him 
president. Not that he hasn’t already been up to his ears 
in advertising, both on and off the job. He’s been vice- 
chairman of the ANA, president of the Chicago Feder- 
ated Advertising Club, a director of The Advertising 
Council. And during the war he headed just about every 
gas, auto, tire, fuel-oil conservation advertising program 
of the petroleum industry in the Middle West. . .. In 
his three decades of business experience, Wes Nunn has 
spent three of them with an advertising agency, two as 
advertising manager, five as sales manager for an oil com- 
pany, nearly two as operator of an automobile agency, 
six as ad manager for another oil company. Since ’36 he’s 
been ad manager for Standard of Indiana. He had 
three years at the University of Oklahoma before World 
War I came. He was commissioned an infantry lieutenant, 
later became a pilot. . . . No back-slapper, he’s a pleasant 
guy with a typically American sense of humor. And he 
finds time, in addition to his advertising work, to act as 
director of the Off-the-Street Club, an organization for 


underprivileged Chicago girls and boys. 
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A sick typewriter puts a brake on production, means 
an idle $2,U00-$2,500-a-year typing station; an adding 
machine that won’t add isn’t paying its keep; an im- 
properly trained or careless operator can strip an ac- 
counting machine’s gears in 80 seconds, leave you with 
a $400 repair bill. Nine out of 10 firms wait until a 
machine misfires, send out an SOS, watch the undone 
work pile up and production costs skyrocket. 


Experienced factory maintenance men report that as a 
rule, top-level office management doesn’t know (1) how 
many machines it has, (2) how old they are, (3) where 
they are. Result: a sloppy service system, or mo repair 
plan at all. 


A centralized, visible business machine card file—with 
thumbnail records that tell at a glance the age, type, 
features and locations of each machine in the organiza- 
tion—is the first step toward reducing repair costs. The 
visible file idea lets management know whether machines 
are properly utilized: An electric typewriter, for ex- 
ample, may be out in the stockroom where a man does 
nothing with it except type labels, while a typist is 
trying to rattle out impressive letters to top executives 
on a 15-year-old museum piece. The file also reveals the 
date of the last service inspection and how much it’s 
costing to keep a particular machine in operation. 


Once a visible system has been established, there are 
certain killers to guard against: 


Dirt: Forty per cent of service calls are made because, 
through carelessness, dust and erasure particles drop into 
vital bearings and gears. Over a period of years, one 
service man made a list of his discoveries in bowels of 
typewriters. He found bobby pins, pencil leads, nail pol- 
ish, bread dough, plaster, scraps of paper, gum, paper 
clips, matches, tobacco. Mechanical appendicitis is caused 
by machines that are left uncovered. Machines are used 
eight hours a day. Why not keep them protected the 
idle sixteen? 


Improperly trained operators: An efficient operator has 
a direct influence on the longevity of a machine. In a 
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Get More Mileage 
From Your 
Business Machines 


Your business machines are heading 
for the graveyard if they're exposed 
to one or more of five prevalent 
diseases’. Why not begin a system- 
atic program of preventive medicine? 


conservation effort at the outset of World War II, the 
Government sponsored maintenance films on all makes 
of business machines, saw to it that thousands of Wash- 
ington, D. C., secretaries put the movie tips into prac- 
tice. One company makes 500 to 700 service calls a day 
in New York City. Ten to 12% of these calls are neces- 
sary because of faulty or careless operation of equipment. 
For example, pressing three keys simultaneously on some 
adding machines can cause a “freeze,”’ or lock-up. Result: 
an operator out of production and a repair bill. 


Many business machine manufacturers publish book- 
lets on machine care and distribute them for the asking. 
From these booklets operators learn that type cleaner is 
for type, not for the rubber roller; type cleaner applied 
to the platen eats into it, causes it to become rolling-pin 
hard. These booklets explain other interesting facts: A 
typical typist throws the carriage 1,100 times a day, lifts 
the equivalent of 10 tons. during an ‘eight-hour shift; if 
the machine isn’t anchored securely at the desk, her errors 
increase. 


These simple facts may not seem important enough to 
make or break your business, but when figured dollar- 


wise, results are startling. Within the past 10 years the’ 


cost of producing one letter has jumped from about 42 
cents to nearly $1.00. A recent survey shows that one com- 
pany spends .08 cents for each line typed—because its 
production is slowed by waste of materials and operator 
skills, and obsolete equipment. 


No systematic service-repair: Regular inspections re- 
duce costly breakdowns. Most reputable business machine 
companies offer a type of “insurance” to the customer 
when he contracts for equipment—whether one _ type- 
writer or 200 calculating machines. 


Insurance works this way: For each new machine 
bought you may, if you wish, pay a small additional fee. 
That fee brings a factory repairman to your office every 
four months and keeps him available for emergency calls 
between regular inspections. He cleans, oils, adjusts, 
tunes up, and replaces parts whenever necessary. Attrac- 
tive feature of the insurance is that if an emergency 
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repair is necessary, the service man will do the work 
at no additional cost to the insured. The only repairs 
charged for are those that must be made in the factory, 
such as a broken frame on a typewriter. 


Management sometimes forgets that this insurance 
can be charged off as operating expense on tax returns. 
l'ax laws provide for maintenance and depreciation. 


One business machine firm prices an accounting ma- 
chine at nearly $4,000. The yearly insurance fee on it is 
$130. The fee includes quarterly checkups and adjust- 
ments, and major repairs which can be made on the 
spot. Initial cost of the machine plus the operator’s 
yearly wage represents a financial investment that merits 
the protection of a skilled repairman who is on the job 
to insure dependable, accurate production. 


Senility: Modern electric typewriters cost more in- 
itially than manual machines, but an electric model turns 
out work 25% faster than standard typewriters; thus 
‘ontinued use of old equipment does not necessarily mean 
an economy. In the U.S. there are now 9 million stand- 
ard typewriters in use, 6 million of which are over eight 
years old. From the Bureau of Internal Revenue files, 
here are estimated life spans of 11 business machines: 


Expected Life 


Adding machine «226.060 e000. 10 
ee ee rer ere 10 
EE poke pune ova hereks 5 
Addressing & Mailing ........ 15 
OO rrr re rer rer 6 
donee ousiwecene 8 
I evvaln diy cee eeeue 10 
EE cc pckventevan eens 15 
Ce SN wks cnseeewasesas 8 
Check Perferater . .....6 06000. 10 
PE eer ee es saan 8 


Poor quality work is all that can be expected from 
machines ready for retirement. In one organization 
studied recently, 76% of typed material was “returned 
for correction ox rewrites, either because of inaccuracies 
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or poor quality of work.” This means an accumulation 
of miscellaneous dollar-a-letter wastes which in a year’s 
time take a painful bite out of profits. 


What is poor quality work? An executive recently 
received a business letter from a well known firm. The 
letterhead was an eight-color job, had to be run through 
a gravure press eight times. The result was an impressive 
letterhead—and an expensive one; each press run costs 
money. But the lines of type were uneven, faint, and the 
e’s and o's looked like identical twins. Capitalized char- 
acters were jumped out of place and periods punched 
holes in the paper. Does it make sense to buy high-price 
letterheads, then ruin the “quality” effect by using a 
machine that’s worn out? 


A systematic replacement plan (based on the central 
file) will reveal equipment which is ready for retirement. 


Supplies: If you are using cheap, linty paper in adding 
machines, get ready for trouble. Although vital parts in 
the machines are protected by a metal shell, lint from 
paper does sift inside and accumulate. The result is a 
slowed-down machine and excessive operator fatigue. 


An operator never should oil the machine. Leave that 
to a serviceman who knows what grade of oil to use, 
knows where to oil, and doesn’t yield to the temptation 
of using a teaspoonful of oil when a drop is specified. 
Too much oil attracts abrasives to bearings. Heavy oil 
clogs moving parts, causes jamming and sluggishness. 


If a secretary is required to make a good many carbon 
copies, give her the proper tools: onionskin paper, carbon 
ribbon, carbon paper that works and type faces that 
aren't worn flat with old age. 


Preventive medicine is nothing more than conserva- 
tion and common sense. When in doubt, ask the experts. 
Many equipment companies are willing to make free 
surveys of office clerical systems and give detailed sugges- 
tions on how to cut operating costs by having the proper 
machine in the proper place so that maximum production 
can be obtained. 
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new thermostat... 


seldom can be sold to an owner of an old house until... 


When Prospects Put Up 
With the Status Quo 


You may be the biggest in your field, as is Minneapolis- 


Honeywell, but your toughest competition is people's 


apathy. Here's what a leader is doing to jar homeowners 


into thoroughly modernizing the entire heating system. 


\Mlinneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co. found it was prodding a sleeping 
giant of sales potentialities when it 
decided to look into the possibility ot 
pushing home modernization. 

Although the company’s campaign 
for replacement of outmoded heating 
facilities may run 10 years or longer, 
the company has discovered: 

1. What seems to be handicaps, 
such as a marked drop in home build- 
ing, can be turned into opportunities 
by advertising and merchandising. 
2. What seems to be an adequate 
idvertising budget may not prove to 
be so, in the light of an accurate sur- 
vey of what the consumer needs. 

3. A supplementary sales force can 
be recruited from 
sales field if they can be convinced 
that it is to their financial advantage 
to get out and sell instead of merely 


associates in a 
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taking orders and making estimates. 

According to A. H. Lockrae, vice- 
president of Honeywell’s Heating 
Control Division, the reason for the 
remarkable acceptance they have had, 
at an extensive series of nation-wide 
dinner meetings with customers, is 
the research and long-range planning 
behind the program and its applica- 
tion to the problems of each customer. 

As one leading manufacturer puts 
it: “We have been subjected to so 
many sales meetings staged by vari- 
ous companies, all of which have 
been designed to promote only their 
selfish interests, that it is refreshing 
to listen to your analysis of current 
conditions and the story of what you 
intend to do in the industry’s interest, 
as well as your own. We have found 
much in it to stimulate our own 
thinking.” 


The story properly began nearly 
two years ago when H. W. Sweat, 
Honeywell president, told his execu- 
tives they should continue to bear 
down on sales of regulators for new 
buildings, but should not overlook the 
possibilities in alerting the heating 
field to the need for modernization 
of heating facilities in older struc- 
tures. 

Carl Byoir & Associates Inc., New 
York City, Honeywell public sela- 
tions advisers, took on the moderniza- 
tion theme as a_ separate’ project. 
Their writers pointed up the need for 
inspection of aged heating facilities, 
and possible replacement. 

Then, about a year ago, Honey- 
well took on a new advertising 
agency, Foote, Cone & Belding, Chi- 
cago. 

H. D. Bissell, director of Honey- 
well advertising and merchandising, 
and Mr. Lockrae, decided the time 
was ripe for an over-all inspection of 
the company’s pattern of thought in 
its own division, which had devel- 
oped over more than 65 years of pro- 
ducing and selling heating regulators. 

They believed that the company 
ought to know what the public 
needed, and they were convinced that 
the company was turning out the fin- 
est instruments the public could use— 
but possibly the company was missing 
a bet. 

The company was willing to spend 
$40,000 to get the public’s viewpoint 
on heating, and companies 
were put to work, 


survey 
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he is convinced ... 


Honeywell learned, when returns 
began to dribble in, that the heating 
industry had failed to capture atten- 
tion of the buying public. For in- 
stance, a man might prefer that his 
new house have Honeywell controls, 
but his wife wants to spend the avail- 
able money for a fancy bathroom or 
extra kitchen fixtures. 

The survey brought out these 
three points: (1) People have grown 
accustomed to discomfort in the heat- 
ing of their homes; (2) they spend 
money on other more heavily and 


emotionally advertised things; (3) 
acts show great need for proper 
heating. 


That led to this conclusion: Before 
the company could sell more heating 
equipment and controls in a mod- 
ernization market, it had to disturb 
that complacency, get a share of the 
sublic’s market going to TV, kitch- 
‘ns, picture windows, etc. 

The survey companies, after inter- 
iewing members of more than 3,300 
families in more than 100 cities, 
towns and villages, estimated that of 
\merica’s 45 million homes, 77% 
ither have inadequate central heating 
yr no central heating. 

One constant theme in the survey 
‘eturns worried the Honeywell execu- 
tives: People were satisfied with heat- 
ng conditions in their homes. The 
Honeywell people knew, of course, 
that many of the householders were 
still getting along with controls made 
r 30 years ago, when a variance 
t 10 or 12 degrees was not unusual. 
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of the need for a new heating system. 


With today’s regulators, control 
within one degree is assured. 

Three out of four consumers had 
no complaints with heating conditions 
in their homes. ‘here was no interest 
in their heating arrangements be- 
cause they were considered satisfac- 
tory. 

More than 62% of the thermostat 
users did not know about automatic 
controls other than room thermostats. 
More than 20% admitted they 
wouldn’t have the slightest idea of 
where to buy a room thermostat. 
Fifty-one per cent said they would go 
to a heating or plumbing outlet, and 
the balance mentioned a hardware 
store, gas company, electric shop, 
appliance store or mail order house. 

Honeywell executives’ eyebrows 
were raised when they learned that 
between 85 and 90% of present 
thermostat owners never have been 
stimulated to buy a new or better one. 
The ones they have either came with 
the furnaces or they found them in 
the residences when they moved in. 


Companies handling equipment 
which “never wears out’ would be 


interested in the fact that only one 
out of six thermostat owners replaced 
the equipment because they wanted a 
better, newer, more modern or a clock 
type control. That was only slightly 
more than 1% of present thermostat 
owners. 

Can you sell comfort to Ameri- 
cans? The Honeywell interviewers, 
talking to owners of clock-type 
thermostats which lower  tempera- 


ture at night and increase it auto- 
matically in the morning, found that 
for every person interested in having 
a thermostat which lowered tempera- 
tures in the evening, 42 were in- 
terested in having a control that “gets 
out of bed” for you in the morning. 

The survey also showed that 97% 
of the dealers who handle any elec- 
tric clock thermostat, handle Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell. Of the 62 whole- 
salers who handle any electric clock 
thermostat, 52 carry M-H. 

When the information was com- 
piled, Honeywell executives learned 
the value of Mr. Sweat’s suggestion 
that modernization field possibilities 
be investigated. 

There was a lull in the building 
field, not because of recession, but 
because wartime economy was strang- 
ling the flow of building materials 
for non-military purposes. 

With the home construction field 
dropping from an estimated 1,300,- 
000 “starts” in 1950 to an estimated 
900,000 this year, there was a sizable 
hole in the number of potential 
Honeywell control consumers. 

Mr. Bissell says it was Honey- 
well’s job to bring to the attention 
of the public the widespread heating 
ills, and to awaken home owners to 
the need for modern heating in terms 
of comfort, social position and health. 

Mr. Lockrae contends that it is 
the company’s duty to alert the en- 
tire heating industry to the magni- 
tude of the modernization market if 
manufacturers, wholesalers and_re- 
tailers get out to sell, instead of wait- 
ing for orders to come in. 


Spectacular, but 


Honeywell assembled information 
that showed the total national invest- 
ment in advertising had climbed from 
$1,980,000,000 in 1939 to more than 
five billion dollars in 1949, while 
heating industry advertising had 
shown even more spectacular gains. 

Thirty-three heating manufactur- 
ers in 1941 had spent about one and 
one-half million dollars in national 
advertising, the survey showed, while 
in 1947, 117 companies had _ spent 
more than five million dollars. Fig- 
ures were assembled from newspaper, 
radio and magazine records. 

Honeywell asked itself whether 
the company advertising budget 
measured up to the future needs of 
its business and the industry. Charts 
showed that M-H sales, advertising 
and selling expense rocketed sharply 
from 1948 into 1951, but sales figures 
were on top, followed by selling ex- 
pense and advertising. 

“We have traditionally endeavored 
to maintain a balance of sales and 
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promotion,” 
it is quite apparent that in the 1948- 
1950 period we failed to implement 
our advertising efforts in adequate 
proportion. We must match, in ad- 
vertising, the progress in sales.” 


Mr. Lockrae says, “but 


Honeywell's advertising appropria- 
tion has been stepped up 60%, adding 
several hundred thousand dollars to 
the amount available. The company, 
for the first time, is in Sunday news- 
papers this fall, with a 14-week cam- 
paign backing up the effort in na- 
tional magazines. 

The dissatisfaction campaign — is 
regularly covered in Better Ilomes 
and Gardens, American Tlome and 
Life. 

Typical of the advertisements is 
one showing husband and wife as 
guests in another home, apparently 
improperly heated, with the wife ask- 
ing her husband, “Do you think 
they ll be insulted if you go and get 
my coat?” 

Another showed the same couple 
leaving the home of friends, with the 
wife saying, “I hated to leave so 
early but I simply couldn’t stand it.” 
Happy Pappy and Choosey Susey 
themes have been selected for the fall 
newspaper campaign, with 
proven cartoon layouts. 


time- 


The publicity campaign has been 
stepped up and suggestions for mod- 
ernization of older homes are show- 
ing up in newspapers and magazines 
and on radio programs. At last count, 
more than 20,000 stories and maga- 
zine articles have gotten into print, 
and the campaign is still going strong. 

Another proof of the campaign 
pudding is that the Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association has ear- 
marked $350,000 for a comparable 
program. Other companies in and out 
of the heating industry, including big 
operators in plumbing and _ heating 
fields, are stressing modernization in 
their programs. Real estate agents, 
home financing houses and_ bankers 
are selling modernization. 

The program Honeywell initiated 
is also selling new bathrooms, new 
roots and new kitchens, and it is sell- 
ing Honeywell heating controls as 
well. 

As the program blossomed beyond 
the company’s wildest expectations, 
\MIr. Lockrae and Mr. Bissell took 
to the road to bring the Honeywell 
story to the people who counted—top 
executives of major customers. 

Vu-Graph presentations were set 
up, to run about 30 minutes, with 
accompaning explanations. 
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“I represent the Empire Electronics Equipment Co.” 


Mr. Lockrae says benefits of the 
presentations are many: 

1. The public relations judgment 
of Honeywell has been expressed t 
the heads of Honeywell customers 
thereby providing for a more uni 
fied and effective industry-wide ap 
proach to common marketing prob- 
lems. 

2. Passing along important facts 
has helped individual companies to 
focus more effectively on their own 
problems. 

3. Honeywell's position of leader- 
ship has been strengthened by giving 
unusual visibility to the aggressive 
public relations action. 

4. Customer relations have been 
enhanced through congenial get-to- 
gethers at luncheon and dinner meet- 
ings. And, of course, such meetings 
served to remind the trade that 
Honeywell instituted the moderniza- 
tion campaign on which the various 
phases of the heating industry are 
cashing in. 

Was that part of the campaign 
successful ? 

Mr. Bissell and Mr. Lockrae set 
up 66 meetings for the company’s 
major customers — the manufactur- 
ers. They made it clear that they were 
interested in meeting only the top 
executives, and their advertising coun- 
sel. 


Any Real Benefit? 


One hundred-nine manufacturers 
were represented at the meetings, 
with a total attendance of more than 
600 persons. Thirty-eight presenta- 
tions were conducted for the whole- 
salers, with more than 700 persons 
in attendance. 

During the meetings invariably 
someone would get up to ask whether 
the industry was really profiting from 
such activities as the Byoir publicity 
campaign. Mr. Lockrae’s response 
was to pick up a bushel basket, filled 
with newspaper and magazine clip- 
pings, and pitch the clippings so they 
settled down over the audience. 

Presentations continued through 
the summer and similar meetings are 
being conducted this fall among re- 
tail groups, taking advantage of 
dealer meetings when possible. 

Is the response worth all the effort ? 

Mr. Lockrae says one incident is 
typical: It was during one of those 
lulls at a meeting timed to let a fact 
sink in, and you could have heard a 
whisper at the rear of the dining 
room. A sales manager sitting in the 
front row, turned to his company 
president next to him and said: 
“Damn it, Jim, that’s what I have 
been telling you—we gotta get out 
and sell.” 
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New Guided Missile Takes Off... .This newest anti-aircraft missile, soaring upward on its 
supersonic flight, is launched, steered and exploded by electronic control. These powerful missiles blast high- 
flying enemy aircraft out of the sky. The control devices were developed by the Bell System’s research and 
manufacturing units —the Bell Telephone Laboratories and Western Electric Company — working together 
in traditionally close relationship. This guided missile assignment for the Army Ordnance Corps 


is just one of many important military projects now entrusted to the Bell Telephone System. 


Calvert representatives whoop it up in political style at French Lick sales meeting. 


How to Sell a Sales Meeting 


Bring in the delegates—salesmen, distributors and 
sales managers. Call the convention to order. Let sales 
stimulation be the politics at hand, and elect bigger 
sales pledges for next year. 

How’s that for a sales meeting theme? Ask Tubie 
Resnik, executive v-p and general sales manager of 
Calvert Distillers Corp., New York, N. Y. He'll tell 
you how a four-day simulated nominating convention 
was put over at French Lick Springs Hotel, Ind., when 
700 of the Calvert gang brought bedlam into the con- 
vention hall. What Calvert did at its political conven- 
tion may be a tip-off to idea men planning next year’s 
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: These men strengthen Calvert's bid for Negro market. 


meetings. After all, 1952 is an election yeat—a pertect 
tie-in. 

Nominations were actually sales pledges tor the com- 
ing months. One division’s pledge was a treasure chest, 
brought before the gavel-banging chairman by police- 
men, containing orders for 50,000 cases of Calvert. 

Dressed in Indian, western and colonial garb—rep- 
resenting division areas—the distributor-sales team shot 
off dynamite and paraded with signs reading: “Calvert 
destined to be first in America,” and “Elect Calvert.” 

Business meetings, a reception-dinner and a day de- 
voted to sports rounded out the agenda. 


The ‘52 sales plan completed, Calvertmen await train home. 
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’“DITCH-DIGGING‘ 


OCTOBER 


To the sales executive 


who hopes advertising can 
help him meet the demands 
of his top management 


As profit margins shrink, your Management is faced 
with two main problems that affect profit survival: 


im Cut production costs 


yaa Cut sales costs 


They may or may not do all on Number One that you 
think they could do. But one thing is sure. They will 
expect you to figure out how to get orders at lower 
unit sales cost. 

That calls for keen discernment of the difference 
between expenditures that add to unit sales costs and 
expenditures that reduce unit costs. 

Some of the things that add to unit sales cost are: 
unnecessary travel and entertainment; time and ef- 
fort spent in making unprofitable calls or following 
“leads” that lead nowhere; advertising that aims at 
the wrong people or fails to use the strongest appeals. 

On the other hand, money spent for advertising 
that increases the order-getting power of your sales- 
men, individually and collectively, reduces unit sales 


costs. 


“Ditch-Digging’”’ Advertising* that sells by helping 
people buy is such advertising. 


“Ditch-Digging” Advertising takes its cue from the 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17,N.Y. © LExington 2-3135 
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ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY’’ 


interests and problems of your most likely prospects. 
Then it rolls up its sleeves and digs for sales. 


It multiplies the circulation of your best sales 
story to the right people in the right ways at the 
right times with the right frequency—and at the 
lowest possible cost. 

It reduces the salesmen’s need for travel. It in- 
creases their chances of making more sales calls 
count. It prepares their way for closing more orders 
by doing some of the pre-selling “telling” in print. 

This agency specializes in applying the principles 
of “Ditch-Digging” Advertising to the selling of 
products that require pre-purchase deliberation on 
the part of the buyer. We know what it takes to sell 
by helping people buy such products. We know how 
to make advertising an integral part of the sales op- 
eration, by assigning to it those informing and re- 
minding parts of the selling job that can be done 
most effectively and most economically by direct 
mail, publication advertising, booklets, catalogs, bul- 
letins, displays, sales presentations or other mechan- 
ical means of transmitting ideas and information. 

We're set up to quickly relieve you and your ad- 
vertising department of as much of the work as you 
wish to delegate. If you’re located east of the Mis- 
sissippi and would like to discuss the possibility that 
a “Ditch-Digging” Program might help you fulfill 
Management’s demand for more sales at lower unit 
cost, we'll be delighted to hear from you. 


Here, before the snowflakes 
fly, is a forehanded list of 
things you might like to con- 
sider for company gift- 
giving this Yuletide .. . and 
some simple rules to follow 
to be gracious in the giving. 


Whether or not a_corporatron 
chooses to make up a gift list at 
Christmas time is a policy problem 
which must be decided at the policy 
level. There are arguments both for 
and against it. 

‘The SALES MANAGEMENT editors 
believe the decision on to-give-or-not- 
to-give rests with the individual com- 
pany, and, because circumstances 
differ, we hold no brief for either 
side. This article is directed to the 
companies that do have a gift-giving 
policy. The purpose is to make some 
suggestions for suitable corporate 
gifts, and to remind those firms that 
successful gift-giving requires a con- 
siderable measure of intelligence and 
the exercise of good taste. 

In making up the list of suggested 
items that follows, SM _ polled 500 
companies to learn what types of 
gifts they have chosen in the past, 
what they consider to be the best 
choices, whether they send the gifts 
in the company name only, or in 
some way “personalize” in the name 
of a company officer or representa- 
tive. 

The most popular choices for gift 
items are food, drink, smokes, hos- 
pitality items, utility items for the 
office, and utility items for home or 
personal use. But all of the items 
mentioned in our classified list have 
been selected by one or more com- 
panies among those we queried. 

Here is the check-list we have 
assembled to provide suggestions for 
articles that seem appropriate for 
corporate giving: 


Cutlery 


Household Items 
Kitchen Tools 
Pocket Knives 


(Continued on page 52) 


When a Corporation Says 
“Merry Christmas’ to Its Friends 


10 Simple Rules for Christmas 
Gift-Giving in Business 


Do take the time to do a careful check-job on your list. 
Names, initials, and ''Mr.", "Miss", or "Mrs." if your list is 
made up of both men and women. There isn't much flattery 
in receiving a gift if Miss Pauline Watkins gets something 
designed for a man and is addressed sloppily as ''P. Wilkins”. 


. Do stay away, in your choice of gifts, from things that are too 


gadgety. They can be unusual, if you choose, but in that case 
be sure they are in good taste. 


. Do your shopping early enough so that you have ample time 


for wrapping and mailing to insure arrival before the holidays. 
A gift that arrives late is always an anti-climax. 


. Do spend the extra money on gay wrappings if your gift is 


wrappable. 


. Do try to suit your choice of gift to the needs and tastes of 
your recipients. If you have a much-mixed list, perhaps it 


ought to be classified and your gifts chosen accordingly. 


. If you give something you can't deliver—like a contribution 


to CARE—give careful thought to the wording of the letter 
that goes to the person in whose name the contribution is 
made. 


. Whatever you choose for a gift, make this your rule: Buy the 


best quality available of a lower priced product rather than a 
poor quality of a higher priced product. Better, for example, 
to give a handsome billfold rather than a cheap traveling 
case. 


If you have your company name and/or trademark on your 


gift, keep it subdued. You spoil the whole thought of Christ- 


mas by over-commercialization. 


. Do remember that overly expensive or overly elaborate gifts 


often embarrass the recipients and thus defeat their own 
purpose. 


. If in doubt about what to give, stick to non-perishable foods, 
candy, smokes, liquor, flowers or charity funds. These are 


generally "safe" qifts; they please most recipients. 
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Gift 
Ideas 


1. Baby flashlight with 
key chain. Gold-tone 
finish. 


2,Boxes of mixed 
Xmas greens from the 
Pacific Northwest. 
Range of prices and 
sizes available. 


3. Cuff inks and tie bar 
set. Sterling. 


4. Beautifully designed 
small radio. 


5. Sports robe with zip- 
per case. Available in 
several colors, sizes. 


6. Shipments of fruit 
throughout a whole 
Syear... this is a sam- 
ple box. 


7, Surprise: recipient’s 
own name on_ liquor 
labe 


8. Sugar and spice and 

everything nice in a 

§ frui cake. Two-thirds 

and nuts. In 2! 
5-lb. sizes. 


text of article for 
to get where-to- 
}Suy-it information.) 
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When a Corporation 
Says "Merry Xmas" 


(Continued from page 


Desk Accessories & Stationery 


Address 300ks 
Calendars 
Imprinted Stationeary 
Letter Openers 
\lemo Pads 
Notebooks 
Pencils 
Pens 
Rulers 
Telephone Indexes 
Flowers & Greenery 
Christmas Evergreens 
Cut Flowers 
Growing Plants 
Food & Drink 
Candy 
Cheese 
Fresh Fruit 
Fruit Cake 
Liquor 
Nuts 
Plum Pudding 
Turkeys 
Wine 
For the Ladies 
Cigarette Cases 
Compacts 
Cook Books 
Costume Pins 
Flowers 
Fun & Hospitality 
Apron & Cap Sets 
Bar Kits 
Barbecue Tools 
Bottle Openers 
Coasters 


Continued on pag 


9. Bar Kit: Wonderful 
assortment of ‘“mak- 
in’s,”’ including stuffed 
olives in sherry, several 
kinds of pate, pearl 
onions, bitters, lemon 
and lime concentrates, 
other items. 


10. A 5-lb. tin-packed 
fruit cake, rich with 
cherries, pineapple, al- 
monds, pecans. Golden 
metallic foil gift box 
with poinsettia motif. 
Same cake _ available 
in 2-lb. size, minus 
outer box. 


ll. Everybody who 
drives can use a road- 
map case. Double panel 
holds big map with over- 
all route; single panel 
holds detail strip map. 
Memo book, pencil, card 
pocket. Tan hide. 


12. Good quality simple 
ring binder with zipper 
closing. Two inside 
pockets; leather lined, 
three rings. 11” x 13”. 
Tan hide or tan pigskin. 


13. As traditional as the 
tree itself, plum pud- 
dings for the Xmas 
feast. Four 3-oz. indi- 
vidual puddings, plus 
1-lb. brandied fruit cake, 
8-oz. jar of brandied 
cherry sauce. Candied 
grapes for decoration. 


SALES MANAGEMENT #O(< 


For the client 
who has everything 
superb 


BUSINESS GIFT 


| 6-year-old 


OLD CHARTER 


Kentucky’s Finest Straight Bourbon @ 


— 


in Exquisite Decanter 


TO THE MAN who knows good whiskey, 
‘ Old Charter in this gift decanter will strike the 
perfect note. For, in any container Old Charter 
1 is a masterpiece, aged six long and quiet years 
to perfection. If you have someone to whom you ~—s_— s\n 
would give nobly, give Old Charter in this 
gleaming gift decanter, at no extra cost. 
(Naturally, Old Charter is also available in the 
standard package with a gay Christmas carton. 


Superb purchase — wonderful gift! ) 


the whiskey that 
. didn't watch the clock 
Des 


. s —6 long years! 


; RAIGHT ‘BOURBON WHISKEY 86 PROOF BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Here’s a 
Lifetime 

Gift that 
will be 
DOUBLY 
Appreciated! 


Serving Cart, Portable Bar, 
Dozens of Other Uses for this 


EXTRA-MAID 


Stainless Steel UTILITY CART 
BOTH HUSBAND AND WIFE will 


use it every day—the entire family 
will enjoy it—and there's little 
chance of duplication. 

THOUSANDS IN USE, chosen by 
The Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, for the Good Design Exhibi- 
tion at the Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago. 

QUALITY-BUILT of stainless _ steel, 
lasts for years. And so easy to han- 
dle with rubber wheeled, ball bear- 
ing casters. 

SOLD AT FINE STORES everywhere, 
also available to your company on 
special Christmas gift plan. Shipped 
direct wherever you wish. Write for 
full details. 


LAKESIDE MFG. CO. 


1977 S. Allis St. 
Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


THAT ADVERTISE. 


For jobbers, dealers, salesmen — and 

for conventions. Your own trade- 

mark or product design colorfully 
produced on hand wrinkle- 
proof all wool ties. Adds spark 
te selling calls — wonderful 

conversation piece. 

Delivery in 20 days. 


1309 STATE ST. 


RACINE, WIS 


t 
be 


' AWhite Truitt Cake 


15. 


16,-17.-18. 


More 
Gift 
Ideas 


(Continued ) 


14. White fruit cake, 
with 
honey, spiked with 
rum. Two and three- 


sweetened 


pound tins. 


15. They call it 
“Short Stop.” Men’s 
morocco-grain plastic 
travel kit with: co- 
logne, after - shave 
lotion, talcum, 
brushless 
cream. 


shave 


16. A daisy of a ther- 
mos jug. One gallon, 
with fold-a-way fau- 
cet. 


17. Desk date re- 
minder. Black and 
gold. Disk - shaped 
calendar contains 
numbers from 1 to 
31; flip of device 
changes date. 


18. Well - designed 
desk memo pad with 


| 


— ~~ — © FF nee 


aa a a & 


at 
—~ 
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ther- 
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1 to 
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seers 


dater. Top portion is 
mission leather. 


19. Overnighter and 
brie! case. Embossed 
cowhide, highlighted 
with hand coloring. 
Case may be col- 
lapsed to thinness of 
ordinary brief case 
or expanded to hold 
necessities for a 
quick trip out of 
town. 


20. Electric clock. 
With corporate name 
or message on dial, 
minimum order, 250. 


21. Sturdy zipper- 
close portfolio. Top- 
grain cowhide, in 
suntan or ginger. 


22. Smartly styled 
California redwood 
chest resembling a 
pirate’s trunk, hold- 
ing four-pack bridge 
set. Backs of cards 
by several well- 
known artists. 


23. Desk unit, with 
fountain pen or ball- 
point pen in black or 
brown, with Mexican 
onyx or Italian mar- 
ble base. 


19, 
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MAIL COUPON NOW! 


AUTOPOINT CO., Dept. SM-10 | 
1801 W. Foster Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


BUSINESS 
GIFTS! 4 


No. 233 
Memo Pen Set. 


No. 313 
Deluxe Ash 
Receiver 


No. 709-B Director Bill Foid 


Deluxe Magnifying 


Letter Opener. 


Give each prospect and 
customer a useful ‘‘Auto- 
point” business gift. (A 
few are shown here.) 
Their daily utility will 
give new prominence to 
your sales message... 
day after day, the year 
’round. Put this powerful 
force of repetition to 
work. Customers do 
more business with firms 
they know best. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Get this dividend-paying 
booklet of ‘“‘Autopoint” 
Business Gifts. It shows 
how to put to 
work for youa 
tested business 
Strategy that 
builds good will 
—increases sales 
profitably! Mail 
coupon for free 
booklet and quantity prices. 


“Autopoint” is a trademark of Autopoint Co., Chicago 


Send free booklet giving quantity prices on 
“‘Autopoint” Business Gifts. 
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Gift 
Ideas 


(Continued ) 


24. Outing set. Two 
quart bottles with 
nested plastic cups 

sets of 4); enam- 
eled sandwich box. 
Packed in tan grained 


leatherette. 
25. Lighter with 


classic lines deco- 
rated with sports 


motif. 


26. Lighter that gives 
six months of service 
before need for re- 
fueling. Operates on 
Satiny - fin- 
ished brushed metal. 


butane. 


27. Nicest little gift 
imaginable — and 
everybody can use 
‘em: personalized 
luggage tags. 


28. Well-made note- 
book with slim pen- 
cil. Pigskin or pin- 
seal. 


29. Seven different 


kinds of 


tools. Turner and 


barbecue 


fork can be bought 
packaged as a set. 
Stainless steel with 
wood handles. 
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When a Corporation 
Says “Merry Xmas" 


Continued from page 52) 
Fun & Hospitality—Con't. 
Cocktail Shakers 
(Glassware 
Jiggers 
Picnic Equipment 
Playing Cards 
Jewelry & Clocks 
Cigarette Cases 
Electric Clocks 
Money Clasps 
Non-electric Clocks 
Tie Clasps 


Luggage & Leather Goods 


Billfolds 

Brief Cases 
Desk Sets 

Key Cases 
License Holders 
Luggage Tags 
Map Cases 
Overnight Bags 
Travel Kits 
Wallets 


Miscellaneous 


Flashlights 
Sports Robes 
Table Radios 


Things You Can Personalize 
Baggage Tags 
Cigarettes 
Clocks 
Coasters 
Cocktail Napkins 
Liquor 


Matches 


SM’s editors, in selecting the 
items in photographs accompanying 
this article, chose them for two 
reasons: We think they are suitable 
for corporate “giving, and we think 
they are particularly acceptable for 
what they are. Items pictured repre- 
sent a wide price range. They’re all 
in good taste. 

Aside from merchandise gifts, we 
feel it fitting to mention contribu- 
tions to charity as an idea that may 
appeal to some of our readers. Some 
companies, like one well-known New 
York advertising agency, may elect 
to contribute to a fund that operates 
in some way to alleviate human dis- 
tress, and to send to people on gift 
lists a card or letter saying a dona- 
tion has been made in their names. 

We list the following as worthy 
causes for such contributions: 

American Heart Association; 


(Continued on page 60) 
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NEW! PHINNEY WALKER DESK CLIP CLOCK — 
Holds papers, pad, tells time. 40 hour Lux movement, silver- 
finish face, polished brass numerals, hands and mounting; 
green felt base. The perfect office gift! 44%” x 34%” base; 
stands only 214” tall. Beveled unbreakable plastic crystal. 
Wo. FW SS EGG CR COE won. a vecceccccesscceseess $7.95* 


ye 


DT IMB foro MERRY CHRISTHAS 


Order these proved best-selling LUX 


models today! 


2a DS 


x* 


FAMOUS LUX DESK MINUTE MINDER — times phone 
calls, appointments, office and home chores. Set for 1 to 60 
minutes — it “dings” when time is up. No winding required. 
Lustrous plastic case, in mahogany, ivory or white finish. 
Di, Re ae oc coe nc asec ososccaceceessuncnsansoacnes $3.95 
No. 2428 — Long ring Minute Minder ........................ $4.95 


a te 


PHINNEY WALKER DESK-TRAVEL ALARM -— only 
346” square, 134” thick. 40 hour Lux movement, with silver- 
finish dial, luminous figures and hands, in simulated leather 
case. Choose dark maroon or royal blue calf finish, or brown 
alligator or tan pigskin. Handsome for desk, folds for travel. 
No. PW 27—Phinney Walker Desk-Travel Alarm $8.95* 


® 
wK 


TOWN AND COUNTRY CLOCKS — with Lux 40 hour 
alarm movements. Beautifully finished solid mahogany 
cases; highly polished brass trim. 3%4” high. 144” thick. 
(left) Town and Country No. 513 Plain dial ........ $6.95* 
No. 523 Luminous dial .. $7.95* (right) Town and Country 
No. 512 Plain dial .. $7.75* No. 522 Luminous dial .. $8.75* 


*Add Fed. Excise Tax. 


ALL THESE FAMOUS LUX PRODUCTS ARE FULLY GUARANTEED, NATIONALLY KNOWN! 


Mee LUX CLOCK MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


WATERB 


2 C-OMPNECFACUT 


Makers of alarm and novelty clocks and the world-famous Minute-Minder 
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More Gifts 
How to avoid Christmas Mourn | 


First, be sure your gifts to business friends make a hit. 
Give Zippo... the Windproof Lighter that 
always lights with a zip—even in wind 


or rain. Second,make sure you get 
your Zippo gifts in time. Order 
Zippo Lighters and do it early. 
Then nobody will be mournful 
on Christmas morn. 


ZO 


the one-zip Windproof Lighter 


ACT NOW! GET FREE BROCHURE! See how you 
can have your company trade-mark or other 
message reproduced in color on Zippo Lighters, 
at low cost. Engraved lighters should be ordered 
immediately for Christmas delivery. Send the 
coupon today! 


© ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY Dept. SM1-4 c 
Bradford, Pa. 


Send your FREE brochure on Zippo gift ideas 
showing models with prices and discounts. . 31.-32 


cook book. 


31. Gift-packed assortment of choive | 
Wisconsin cheeses. 


Company 
Address - 30. For the gals: The year’s best-seller | 
‘| 


32. Key-case and wallet combination. (1 
FREE SERVICE! No one has ever paid a cent to repair a Zippo! leather; Morocco grain; or sheepskin. 


SALES MANAGEMENT | 


Merry Chiristmas 
and a 
Happy New Year 


More Gift Ideas 


33. Showy gift decanter of bonded whis- 
key. Packed in individual corrugated 
colored cartons. 


34. Christmas-dressed tobaccos:  ciga- 


re‘tes and pipe stuffings. 


More tobacco, togged out in Christ- 
S wraps. 


36. These cigarettes can be had person- 
alized in the name of the recipient or 
company doing the giving. 


37. “Shirt - off - my - back” conversation- 
piece candy box, by a leading maker of 
high-quality sweets. 


38. Glasses packaged and styled with a 
Treasure Island theme. 


(This article begins on page 50) 
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Now whod ever 
think of sendin of sens, 


Everybody likes ‘em 
... Nobody ever really 
gets enough! 


Delicious natural, salted, 
or French Fried almonds are 
perfect gifts, unusual gifts, for 
family, friends, customers. 
Shipped prepaid i in the U.S. 
or to servicemen overseas. 
Write for free folder with 
complete list of gift packs 
and details on multi-unit dis- 
counts. 


Gift Pack 
No. 6, $6.75 


FRENCH 


\v) 
grit 9° Perfect with cocktails. 
oe These are hand-select- 
vy ed almonds, unblanched, 
a french-fried “California 
style” in almond oil, and 
lightly salted. A gourmet gift. 
12 tins, vacuum-packed, 4% 
pounds. $6. 75. 
No C.O.D.’s, please. Make checks 
or money orders payable to 


CALIFORNIA ALMOND 
GROWERS EXCHANGE 


<<—> Sacramento, California 


100 Hudson St., New York 13, 
221 N. La Salle, Chicago | 


. . distinctive 
Christmas gift for 
home or office mail- 
ed conveniently in 
flat envelope 


Made of pure heavy aluminum foil 
with a sparkling mirror finish in red, 
green, gold or silver, and is provided 


with numerous glittering hanging 
ornaments. Enhances mantles, center- 
pieces or office desks. Stands 12" high. 


60 cents each. 


Will mail directly to your customers 
for slight added charge. 


(Write for Details) 


The Ensign-Shaw Company, Inc. 


New Canaan, Connecticut 


When a Corporation 
Says "Merry Xmas” 


(Continued from page 56) 


American Red Cross; CARE; Cere- 
bral Palsy Society of New York, 
Inc.; Damon Runyon Memorial 
Fund; National Society for Crippled 
Children & Adults; UN _ Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund. 
Basic details about each, together 
with addresses, are included in the 


list mentioned below. 
(Continued on page 62) 


source 


Sirf 


For only $24.00, you will receive 


150] 


a parade of surprise foods 
for a full 12 months— 
all items non-perishable. 


Here is 
the perfect gift for those who 
“just have everything’’. 


A postcard will bring you our 
descriptive sheet. 


SURPRISE FOOD of the MONTH CLUB 
Post Office Box 148 


Champaign Illinois 


Old-Fashioned, Natural 


CHEDDAR 


at its rich, mellow best 


@ In a modern, flavor-preserving 
plastic wrap—direct from famous 
4,000-acre GRAHAM FARMS, 
Home of Prize-Winning Jerseys. 


You get all the tangy, old-fashioned 
flavor, fine texture and golden good- 
ness of natural Cheddar, carefully 
aged to give a rich, mellow taste. 
Plastic wrapper protects from dry- 
ing out, and prevents mold. Norind. 
No waste. Sized for perfect sand- 
wich slices. Perfect delivery guaran- 
teed. We ship to enthusiastic cus- 
tomers all over U.S. 


TOPS FOR BUSINESS GIFTS 
Special Christmas Wrap 


You furnish list and business cards 
for enclosure. Two sizes: 2-lb. loaf, 
only $1.50 postpaid (add 10¢ West 
of Denver) 5-lb. economy size, only 
$3.00 postpaid (add 20¢ West of 
Denver) . . . Write for full details, 
and send for 2-lb. “‘get-acquainted”’ 
loaf, as priced above. Check or 
money order. 


GRAHAM CHEESE CORPORATION 
DEPARTMENT 4, ELNORA, INDIANA 


GRAHAM FARMS 
NATURAL CHEDDAR 


bea Fruit-Nut esnasine | 
From The Far West’s | 
Cascade Mountains 


| Give the gift that’s really different — 
| Aplets* and Cotlets*, famous walnut- | 
laden fruit confections made only in the 
| Pacific Northwest's evergreen Vale of 
Cashmere. Your friends and customers 
| will long remember you for sending 
these unique, refreshing fruit-nut deli- 
cacies. A genuine treat for a tired sweet 
| tooth. Beautifully gift-boxed for Christ- 
mas. 1-lb. box Aplets or Combination 
| Aplets and Cotlets, $1.60, plus 25c post- 


Aplets and Cotlets, $3, plus 50c¢ postage, 
anywhere in the U. S.¢ Or send us your 
complete list, 1 or 500. We'll do the 
mailing and bill you. Order a box nou 
for a sample. 


LIBERTY ORCHARDS COMPANY 
Old Mission St., Cashmere, Washington 


*Reg. Trade Marks Liberty Orchards Company 
+96 lbs. or more all delivered to one address | 
at wholesale prices, $12.80 and $24 per doz. 4 


“AWARDS 
DIRECT FROM THIS NEW 1952 


WHOLESALE CATALOG 


FOR 
CATALOG 


OVER 250 
PAGES OF ie 
NATIONALLY 
KNOWN 

@ DIAMONDS 
@ WATCHES 

@ JEWELRY @ PEN SETS 


@ SILVERWARE e@ LEATHER GOODS 
@ MANY OTHER GIFT LINES 


WALDRON & CO., int. 


1211 CHESTNUT STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. i 


@ ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 
@ TROPHIES 
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(Continued ) 


| 39. Matching pen and pencil. Octanium 
A point, uses instant-drying ink. 

any 
_— | 40. Gift box of California wines. Three 
a , bottles to the box, available in six differ- 


— § ent combinations. Example: Chablis, 
Rhine Wine and Cabernet. Sold in most 
states of the U. S. 


41. Ladies’ billfold. Mission — leather 
cowhide with Audubon print or other 
decoration of buyer’s choice on outside. 


cere ES KRUG 
SES & 
%, Slee coe bros 
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) THAT’S 
DELECTABLY DIFFERENT! 


Baker Boy conrection rou 
A Taste Treat from Old Vienna 


For generations, this delightful cinnamon-nut coffee and dessert 
cake has been a favorite of pastry-loving Viennese. Now, it’s yours 
to enjoy, and to share with the lucky people on your gift list. 


All hand-made e Baker Boy Confection Roll is prepared by old 
country bakers entirely by hand in the old country tradition. First, 
every ingredient is carefully selected— pure sweet creamery butter, 
farm-fresh eggs, specially-ground Saigon cinnamon, plump, toasted 
walnuts, finest of the current California crop. The rich pastry dough 
is blended in small batches, pulled thin, spread lavishly with a cin- 
namon-nut-sugar-spice filling, rolled and baked slowly in a bath of 
golden butter. 


Stays fresh for weeks © The cake is received as moist and fresh as 
if it had been baked that very moment. And it stays first-day fresh 
for weeks after the package is 


opened! Your unusual gift will be 


relished throughout the holiday 
season. 


The perfe your gift Just send us your list ¢ We'll 
everyone = | $2.00 =. take care of the individual wrap- 
list Send ord het * ping and mailing, enclosing an 
each postpa'’ attractive gift card with your 
money order. signature. Be sure to order one for 

of yourself. ! 


BAKER BOY BAKERIES, INC. 


1234 S. LORENA ST., LOS ANGELES 23, CALIF. 


SS 


Give a MEEKER | 
I y) 


ae 


iwetr’. 
gee, 


Perfect 

Business 
Gift 
Shown here 
is the famous 


MEEKER 340. 
Expertly fashioned 


in many fine leathers, 
including Smooth Calf- 
skin, Smooth Cowhide, 
Sealskin and Hand- 

Colored Steerhide. Handy 
removable Pass Case. A handsome, useful gift 


No 


Patented 


that any man will deeply 
appreciate. 


, This distinctive- 
looking MEEKER creation is 
beautifully made of Hand-Colored brown 
Steerhide. Rich, Hand-Tooled designs, and 

Hand-Laced Edges. 


zf 


{yo Many styles, for both men and women. 


YY Write for Quantity Prices. 


) 
CY THE MEEKER COMPANY e JOPLIN, MO. 
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| When a Corporation 
Smart Gift iam | Says “Merry Xmas” 


(Continued from page 60) 


Some items listed and pictured can 
be obtained by any company from 
local sources. For others, we have 
prepared a printed sheet which shows 
name of manufacturer, tells where to 
write for more information and 
quantity prices. If you want this list, 
write Readers’ Service Bureau, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 386 4th Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Ask for the Christ- 
mas gift list. 


Here are some of the comments 
SM’s editors drew from the group 
of companies polled on Christmas 
gift policies: 

Los Angeles, Calif.: “We usually 
give a small item which can be used 
by order clerks, salesmen, utility em- 
ployes, and others, such as a pen, 
mechanical pencil, a small flashlight, 
etc. We attempt to give items which 
have some practical use over a period 
of time. We also give some gifts of 
higher value to a small list: These 
are usually baskets of fruit, liquor, 
gift packages of food stuffs, and the 
like.” 

Cleveland, Ohio: ‘We ask our 
field men to obtain home addresses 
and we attempt to send gifts to the 
homes insofar as is possible.” 

Los Angeles, Calif.: “We find 
that our customers (particularly 
those outside the state) appreciate 


California fruits and jams .. . one 
year we send fruits, the next vear 
jams.” 


particularly turkeys, fruit cakes, 
cheese and whiskey.” 
St. Louis, Mo.: “We use a gift 


card which gives the recipient a 


St. Louis, Mo.: “Our best-received f 
gifts have been food items and liquor, 


choice of a magazine subscription, } 


fruit, cheese or nuts. Have done this 
for years, with excellent comments.” 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: ““We believe our 
most successful gift-choices have been 
cigarette lighters, leather billfolds and 
desk items.” 

St. Louis, Mo.: “We believe in 
giving something the customer uses— 
not just looks at.” 

Kansas City, Mo.: “We _ favor 
something for personal or home use, 
It should be something not usually 
purchased by the individual.” 

Los Angeles, Calif.: “We handle 
Our program on a national basis but 
execute it on an individual basis with 
personal cards or notations. It ap- 
pears that a gift usable in the home 
to tie-in the enthusiasm and apprecia- 
tion of a wife is most acceptable.” 


New York, N. Y.: 


are 
name direct to the home. We favor 
such gifts since the whole family may 
enjoy them. Our salesmen check and 
endeavor to determine whether the 
gift is liked or disliked and when it 
does not appeal to the customer, we 


change it to the best of our ability.” | 
Chicago, IIl.: “We do not believe 


in knick-knacks.” 


NO FINER EATING THAN 
THIS TENNESSEE HAM... 


If you like the smoked, nut-brown 
flavor of real country ham, cured 
by traditional Southern methods, 
especially the way we do it in 
Tennessee ... then you'll take 
real pride in giving this unusual gift 
of genuine “Old Time” Tennessee 
hams to folks you think a lot about. 


We've been curing hams for over 
fifty years, and this year’s lot is 
about as fine as we've seen. Every 
one is Christmas wrapped, and 
they cost less than you think. Fully 
smoked...all uniformly cured. 
Weigh from 12 to 16 pounds. No 
refrigeration needed. More infor- 
mation on request. Try one for 
yourself first, your family deserves 
some sure enough Southern 
eating! 


NEUHOFF PACKING COMPANY 


Adams St., Nashville, Tennessee 


SALES MANAGEMENTE O¢ 


“We give} 
crates of fruit or other edibles which | 
sent out under the salesman’s |) 


oreo 
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look these over... 


Good Reasons why age 


“8” Ball 


itepoint : Telephone Dioler Pend 


people 


can't help seeing PENS, PENCILS SF. tos ae 


your name in these 


Ditenvint and LITERS 


VISIBLE FUEL SUPPLY LITERS! 


will doa 
ROMAN CLASSIC 


e@ TABLE-DESK LITER SELL N G J 1 * si 
j Pat. No. 159,281 g ot 
; Other Pat. Pending : , ‘ , 
] e - Miniature Replica 
0 [ art Bottle Top Pencil 


For Sales Programs, 
Special Promotions, 
i, \ a Special Events, Display Top Pencil 
sHowcase Jj hs \*™ POCKET LITER Anniversaries, with Minioture Replice 
Pat. No. 154,945 


POCKET {de eS Other Pats. Pending or year ‘round 
day re,  / a promotion. 


Miniature Flower 
Replica Pencil 


Ball Penand = oe A ; ’ \ 2 a “Peek” Pencil... 
Pencil Gift Set F LE “a e \ Sa) Be Look through the keyhole 
am Advertising Copy 


and Trade Marks 
reproduced in color. 


” Charts developed 
Gift Pencil... 1“ to your requirements 
with Imprint only 


Ball Pen and 
Pencil Combination 


Perpetual 
Calendar Pencil 


sp ig GOL alge 


Pats. Pendi 
Jet Feed Pen...° —— 


with 2 Second Refill! 


De DOMES eS "2 


RITEPOINT C0., 4350 South Kingshighway Boulevard, St. Louis 9, Missouri 


One of the World's Largest Makers of Fine Writing Instruments 


a 
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Beautifully Illustrated in Full Color 


GIFTS YOU CAN’T BUY IN STORES 


Delicious, natural cheese, aged in the real 
old-fashioned way in America’s Little 
Switzerland. Favorites all. June-cured 
Swiss, old-fashioned Brick, Aged Ameri- 
can, Golden Port Salut, and a Gouda. 
Beautifully packaged. Prices include de- 
livery in U. S.—mailed direct to you and 
your friends. All packs unconditionally 
guaranteed. 

Pack 4S—RED BOX—4 Ibs. - - - - $4.85 
Pack 8S—LARGE RED BOX—5!/, Ibs. $6.50 
Pack 11S—RED BOX (4 lbs. of 

cheese) and TRAY (14”), of 

natural grain hardwood. $8.65 

Send For Booklet in Full Color 
—Showing many other gift as- 

sortments available only at 


<The Swiss Colon ny er ) 


15 Cheese Row ® Monroe, Wis. 
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Booklets, Surveys, Market Analyses, Promotion Pieces 
and Other Literature Useful to Sales Executives 


How to Reach and Influence In- 
dustrial Distributors: = /ndustrial 
Distribution has released a_ booklet 
which defines its function in relation 
to the industrial distributor field. It 
analyzes its circulation among 2,000 
distributors and their 7,500 salesmen ; 
tells where they are located; lists 
types of products sold in the field; 
gives suggestions for marketing to 
this class of trade. Write to A. W. 
West, Business Manager, /ndustrial 
Distribution, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Frozen Foods Survey: Latest of a 
series of studies conducted among 
members of the Grocer-Graphic Re- 
tailers Panel to determine the mer- 
chandising of frozen foods in the 
New York Metropolitan Area. The 
attitude of grocers toward frozen 
foods has passed the speculation stage. 
Two previous surveys were conducted 
in 1948 and in 1949. Comparative 
sales and distribution figures for 1949 
and 1951 are included in this report. 
1949 results showed that 55.2% of 
the stores carried frozen foods. The 
current report reveals that 86.6‘ 

carry them—an increase of 31.4% 
over 1949. The previous — study 
showed that 100% of only those 
stores over $10,000 weekly volume 
carried frozen foods. This study 
shows that all stores over $3,000 
weekly volume carry them. The num- 
ber of brands of frozen vegetables 
has decreased from 34 brands in 1949 
» 28 in 1951. Number of brands of 
frozen fruits in 1949 was 29; in 
1951, 28. Frozen orange juice show- 
ing in 1949 only 9 brands is now 
carried under 17 different brand 
names—indicating it to be the staple 
tor steady trafhe in frozen food de- 
partments. Sales and distribution of 
frozen meat and poultry have de- 
clined since 1949. The 13.4% of 
grocers interviewed who do not carry 
frozen foods at this time are low 
volume service stores. Write to J. 


Wilfrid Megargee, Business Man- 
ager, Grocer-Graphic, 386 Fourth 


Ave... New York 16, N. Y. 


Nashville and Middle Tennessee 
Market: Latest available informa- 
tion on population, sales and business 
growth of this market, published by 
Nashville Banner and The Nashville 
Tcuneseous. It’s a market of over 
1,000,000 able-to-buy people: 1950 
retail sales, $610,940,000; food sales, 
$133,025,000; general merchandise 
sales, $74,529,000; home-furniture 
sales, $38,795,000; auto sales, $162,- 
074,000; drug sales, $14,124,000; 
effective buying income, $917,396,- 
000; farm dollars, $167,663,000. 
Nashville has a per capita income of 
$1,390 (highest in Tennessee). In- 
cluded are circulation figures of the 
two newspapers, with a 65.3% cover- 
age of Middle Tennessee’s 288,301 
families. Write to Charles L. An- 
drews, Sales Promotion Manager, 
Nashville Banner and The Nashvill 
Tennessean, Nashville, Tenn. 


Reading for Profit: A booklet pub- 
lished by The Oil and Gas Journal 
reveals that the Harvard Business 
School discovered that many execu- 
tives who came there to take its ad- 
vanced management course had only 
a seventh grade reading ability. And 
yet these men were all men of keen 
mind, carefully hand picked by their 
companies for outstanding capability. 
The booklet tells why and explains 
how executives can avoid “spending” 
time they can’t afford . . . how to get 
the greatest possible return for the 
least possible expenditure. ‘‘Readin 

speeds,” it says, “can be increase 

from 20 to 300% in several weeks. 
A minimum increase of only 20° 
can open the horizon for one-fift! 
more learning in your lifetime. 

Write to P. C. Lauinger, Presiden‘, 
The Oil and Gas Journal, Tulsa, 
Okla. . 
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Adventures in Shopping: No. 11 


A SERIES BY THE SALES MANAGEMENT STAFF. 


The occasional examples of good retail selling highlight the 
fact that our troubles stem from under-selling rather than over- 
production; cases 67, 71 and 73 are excellent illustrations of 
what might happen when customers are exposed to such 


products as: 


Case cutlery 
Tintair 


Robeson cutlery 


Ekco cutlery 


Sheaffer pens 


THE GENERAL IDEA: 

For nearly a year SM. has been 
publishing these blow-by-blow  de- 
scriptions of what happens in the 
stores when people might purchase 
nationally advertised brands—if they 
found them in stock, if the men or 
women behind the counter tried to 
sell them, and if they knew how to 
sell them. These true stories are sub- 
mitted by SM. staff representatives 
and by our subscribers. 

They add up to this: The level of 
retail selling is at a low ebb, and is 
likely to get worse as store personnel 
is siphoned off into the services or 
into war plants. 

The manufacturer can’t control 
the situation when it comes down to 
an individual purchaser in a specific 
store, but he can do much more than 
he has done in the past—and should 
do much more—in: 

1. Training of store personnel. 

2. Affixing booklets and labels that 
give the major “reasons why.” 

3. Having his salesmen cultivate 
and educate those behind the counter. 

4. Using consistently informative 
advertising in merchandising maga- 
zines. 


67. Demonstrate As You Talk 


Montgomery Ward & Co.., Inc., 
San Rafael, Calif. 
Household Appliances Section 
Although ready to replace an 
ancient vacuum cleaner, I had not 
intended buying one that day. I was 
in Ward’s to buy some motor oil for 


66 


Parker pens 


Eureka sweepers 


Eagle clothes 


my car. Passing through the appli- 
ance section, my eye was caught by 
a good display of vacuum cleaners 
and their attachments. There was 
one standup model and two tank 
types. 

The elderly salesman was complet- 
ing a sale to another customer but 
he saw me pause and half smiled. 
“Are you interested in a vacuum 
cleaner?” he asked. “I need one 
soon,’ I said, “but I haven’t much 
time today. You might tell me the 
price of that one,” I indicated one of 
the tank type. He gave me a price 
of $60 and some odd cents. 

“But if you want a good vacuum 
cleaner, I recommend Ward’s Su- 
preme Model.” He proceeded to as- 
semble it and demonstrate, ‘“‘you don’t 
have to stoop to start it... just 
touch with your toe . . . see how it 
takes up the dust from a carpet... 
the carpet nozzle has a swivel action 
. . . gets into corners . . . now the 
brush for the woodwork .. . the 
utility brush for dusting . . . and the 
crevice tool for the tough spots.”” He 
dumped a load of dust from the dust 
bag and in a couple of seconds had 
it cleaned up with this tool. 

“I'd thought of getting one of 
those with paper dust bags,” I said, 
“and I probably will buy the brand 
of my old one.” 

Demonstrating the ease of empty- 
ing the cloth dust bag while he 
talked, and showing the filter, he 
suggested that in times of paper short- 
age it might not be well to be de- 
pendent on paper bags. He said a 


Pleetway pajamas 


G.G.G. clothes 


Underwood typewriters 
L. C. Smith & Corona typewriters 


Ward's sweepers 


good word for the brand I had 
named (Eureka), but... ‘“There’s 
nothing on the market at this or any 
price better than Ward’s Supreme 
Model. It’s made by one of the lead- 
ing manufacturers for us.’ When I 
said the price of $71.36 (with tax) 
was high, and I thought the ordin- 
ary model was good enough, he said: 
“In addition to the sturdier con- 
struction, longer guarantee, you have 
this kit to hold the parts and tools. 
You can hang it in a closet, carry it 
from room to room, have all your 
attachments with you.” All the time 
he talked he was showing some addi- 
tional virtue of the machine. 
I bought it. 


68. Booklets That Don't Instruct 
Five-and-Dime, 
Royal Oak, Mich. 

A word to manufacturers:. Are 
you sure the instruction booklets you 
include with your product are com- 
plete, as well as foolproof? My re- 
cent experience with Tintair con- 
vinces me that sometimes they are 
not. After looking at and listening to 
the glamor gals on TV, I was sure 
that: all I needed was Tintair to be 
one of ’em. So I dropped by the five- 
and-dime in Royal Oak, Mich., to 
pick up a bottle. The salesgirl was 
pleasant and helpful. 

I told her I wasn’t particularly 
anxious to change the color of my 
hair but that my problem was to re- 
store the color to the gray hairs thet 
were beginning to show. Would it do 
the job? She was sure it would. 
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Ricurt now, you may be forgetting markets 
that would give you millions of new customers 
—without adding a dollar to your selling 
costs. Impossible? Let Salesography, the new 
concept in sales planning, show them to you. 


Salesography 


SAYS: 


There's Real Pay Dirt In 
The “Hidden Markets” 


proves that advertising directed primarily at 
city readers fails to reach the small town 
customers whose purchases are counted in 
city store sales. 


If you expect to sell the 90,000,000 people 


I, Salesography shows that having distribution living outside the big cities, they must be pre- 

+o in all the major cities—and concentrating sold—by advertising. And the key to their 

ur your advertising there—is no assurance that 90,000,000 pocketbooks is through the adver- 
ne you are getting your goods through to the tising pages of PATHFINDER.* 

di- consumers as effectively as you might think. a ee a en 

True, volume sales of many items are made in PATHFINDER is the leading news magazine. 

ct the large cities. But to whom? Salesography This is the market where PATHFINDER con- 


shows that buying centers are, to a large 
extent, dependent on the purchases of small 
town customers. 


Salesography shows the extent to which small 
town people go to the city to buy. It also 


YOU SELL THEIR NEIGHBORS 


centrates 80% of its 1,200,000 circulation. 
The PATHFINDER representative is trained to 
help you work out your distribution and ad- 
vertising plans. Consult him—he is at your 
service. 


= a me 


*SELL PATHFINDER READERS AND |! 


TM 


| 
| 
News magazines find their greatest reader- | 
ship among the people of more than | 
average income and intelligence—the peo- 
| 
| 
| 
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Pathfinder 


THE FAMILY NEWS MAGAZINE 
WASHINGTON SQUARE «+ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
| GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
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ple who influence the buying habits of 
their community. In and around small 
cities and towns, PATHFINDER leads all 
news magazines. 
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‘Do I need any special knowledge 
to use it successfully ?” 1 asked. 

“Oh, no,” she replied. ‘‘Just fol- 
low the instructions in the booklet.” 

The directions seemed simple and, 
step by step, | followed them to the 
letter. But, to my dismay, when my 
hair was dry the first thing I saw 
was a slightly darkened gray hair. | 
found another and another. Granted, 
the hair was beautifully soft, glossy, 
and the color was perfect. But, it 
hadn’t fulfilled the one demand I 
had made of it. 


| began to condemn ‘Tintair, its 


THE 
MARKET 


advertising and its product. I re- 
membered that one of my friends had 
used it successfully. I called her. She 
told me she had not liked it the first 
time she used it. But, being a “dye- 
hard,” she had tried a second bottle. 
The difference, she pointed out, was 
how much of the solution you used. 

“But there’s nothing in the booklet 
about that,” I protested. 

“Yes, | know,” she replied. “But 
you'll find it is true. Do your hair 
again. It says ‘saturate’ your hair. 
After saturation there still will be a 
lot of solution left. Keep on applying 


.. +» more than a half million 


buyers who live, work and buy 


in the rich Akron, O., Market. 


..- over 800 Million Dollars in 


Net Effective Buying Income 


. .. and it’s being spent, too! 


For Akron is first in the nation 


in retail sales on Sales Manage- 


ment’s “High-Spot Cities” list 


for August and September! 


..+ Akron has ONLY ONE daily 


and 


Sunday newspaper—the 


Beacon Journal—reaching and 


selling all the buyers in this 


rich market every day! 


Telling your 


sales 


story in the Beacon 
Journal is selling it 


to Akron Buyers! 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


John S. Knight, Publisher 
Represented Nationally by Story, Brooks & Finley 


this until there is none left.” 

I did as she suggested and was sat- 
isfied. I searched again in the bookle: 
for even a hint of a suggestion that 
might have solved my problem. Ther 
was none, 


69. Examples of Follow-Through 
Men's Shops, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Thinking about my _ husband’s 
birthday, I saw a Pleetway pajam: 
ad in Collier’s and sent a post card 
for a booklet and Los Angeles deal 
ers’ names. “How to Sleep Blissfully” 
was the booklet, stressing the three 
points: (1) Underarm pleat elimin- 
ates chest and arm binding; (2 
elastic inserts and 5 size adjustments 
make a snug waist fit; (3) roomy 
balloon seat eliminates crotch-cutting 
center seam. 

“A long way to sell so common a 
garment as pajamas,” I said, “but 
if \petitively priced, an appropriate 
present.” I set a six-dollar limit. 

Four stores were named. Three 
had branches close together on Wil- 
shire Boulevard, handiest for Holly- 
wood. 

In Desmond’s Wilshire the Pleet- 
ways were displayed in a showcase, 
with many other makes, some from 
England specially made for the store. 
A salesman said that the only Pleet- 
ways they had were priced $10. Of 
course the fabric was fine, worth the 
money. He said nothing about the 
three Pleetway points (two pat- 
ented), just called attention to the 
fine fabric. Too much—no sale. 

At Coulter’s department store a 
salesman indicated Pleetways at $10, 
nothing cheaper, remarked that ladies 
bought three-fourths of the men’s pa- 
jamas, but made no effort to sell. In 
all these stores there was a notice- 
able absence of shoppers, therefore 
a need to sell. 

At Silverwood’s a woman waited 
on me, showed Pleetways at $4.95 
when my price limit was mentioned, 
called attention to the three points, 
said men bought more Pleetways 
there than any other kind. That was 
selling, and a sale, and my husband 
will get these pajamas. 

This manufacturer (Stadium 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., Baltimore 
Md.) seems to be doing an excellent 
selling job up to the retail level... . 
Uses small magazine ads, + inches 
single column picture of a clanging 
fire engine, “Nothing disturbs the 
man who sleeps in Pleetway paja 
mas,” offers the booklet and retailers’ 
names from the New York office 
(Empire State Building), adds o1 
the garment the sewed-on fabric store 
label to the manufacturer’s label, and 
attaches to the buttons a slip briefly 
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nentioning the three points that make 
the garment roomy and comfortable. 

we points sold me because I’ve 
found that nine out of ten pajamas, 
both sexes, are skimped on cloth, 
bind, and eventually burst. 

Editor’s Note: The advertised booklet 
gives some excellent tips on better sleep- 
ing and the accompanying letter, the first 
page of a four-page folder with the cen- 
ter pages illustrating the three features, 
is neatly filled in with the inquirer’s 
name and address and the names of four 
dealers. ) 


70. Yes, It Really Happened 
Fountain pen departments, 
jewelry stores 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


At graduation time my son de- 
cided to give his sister a fountain 
pen and I went along to help him 
make the choice. We went to one of 
the leading jewelry stores where they 
had three shelves of pens, and where 
| thought we would receive intelli- 
gent service and possibly a_ helpful 
recommendation. 

I pointed to one (a Parker) which 
looked more “‘girlish” than the others, 
and asked to examine it. The young 
salesgirl said it had a very good point, 
and wouldn’t I like to try writing 
with it? It seemed to write well, and 
| asked the price. “$6.95,” I was told 
politely. Not wishing to make a quick 
decision, I looked in another tray and 
pointed to one with a silver band 
(another Parker I believe). “What 
is the price?” I asked. In size, in ink 
capacity and from all general appear- 
ances, it seemed like the first one— 
all except the silver band. 

“It’s $9.95,” she said. . . . Think- 
ing that I was asking an intelligent 
question—one that would draw her 
out—I asked, “What is the differ- 
ence between them?” 

Rather disgustedly—and much as 
she might act toward a moron who 
was incapable of handling a problem 
of simple subtraction — she said, 
“Why, three dollars, of course.”’ 

It’s almost needless to say that we 
went elsewhere. My daughter is very 
happy with her Sheaffer—which we 
bought not because I thought it was 

better than the other make, but 
because a less attractive salesgirl in 


another store knew her stock and 
showed me why the Sheaffer was 
worth the asking price. 

Editor’s note: This episode was re- 


layed to us by one of our 
ends in Wisconsin.) 


sales manager 


Four Sales Instead of One 
Harry Suffrin, 
Detroit, Mich. 
At our house we never have been 
‘ry conscious of name brands in 
othes. Somehow the importance of 
OCTOBER 
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the maker’s name, and_ reputation, 
never had impressed us. We've always 
known of the importance of a brand 
name in buying an automobile, a re- 
frigerator or any other machine or 
appliance. But to us clothes were 
clothes. “Something to get inside of,’ 
my husband often said. We of course 
liked to have them look well, fit, 
wear well, and to get this end we 
usually shopped at some well-known, 
reliable store. 

Because my husband quipped his 
jest while we were shopping for a 
summer suit in Harry Suffrin’s, in 
Detroit, our viewpoint has been en- 
tirely changed. 

“This is an Eagle Brand, one otf 
the finest suits made,” the salesman 
remarked with pride. That was when 
my husband let go with his wisecrack. 

The salesman carefully, yet courte- 
ously, started a friendly lecture on 
the value of name brands in fab- 
rics, manufacture, everything about 
clothes. He got suits down and 
showed us the difference between or- 
dinary and fine tailoring. He told us 
facts about woolens we'd never 
known. He explained how to know 
the best linings. He told us how to 
find and know the best stitching, re- 
inforcing, padding. 

Remember, we had gone to Suf- 
frin’s to buy a summer suit. But so 
enthusiastic was the salesman, and 
so bent on illustrating what he meant 
by superior clothing, that before we 
were through he had worked us into 
the year-around suit section and the 
overcoat department. 

“Now, this, it’s a GGG,” 
proudly displaying the label. 
an imported English material. 
Beautiful woolen, isn’t it?” 

We went into the store to buy a 
summer suit. This is what we bought: 
two summer suits, one all-year suit, 
one top coat. And all name brand 
merchandise. 

I doubt that we will ever buy any 
men’s clothing from now on other 
than a name brand. But what im- 
presses me is that in our 15 years of 
married life, buying many suits and 
overcoats, this is the first time that 
any clothing salesman has taken the 
time to explain to us how to buy the 


he said, 
“Te's 


best. Up to now no salesman had 
ever sold us anything but “just 
clothes.” 


72. Why Customers Become 
Confused 
Cutlery departments 
Seattle, Wash. 

I wanted to buy a steak carving 
knife and fork for another man. I 
began with a prejudice against stain- 
less steel because the man who would 
use this was very fussy about the 
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sharpness of his knives and I never 
have steel knife 
that with old-fash- 
ioned high-carbon steel for taking and 
keeping 


found a_ stainless 


would compare 
an edge. 

I stopped first at Rhodes Depart- 
ment Store, to get an idea of what 
was available at a reputable retail- 
ers. I looked assortment, 
mainly of ‘Robeson shur-edge frozen 
heat” blades and Flint stainless steel. 
A salesgirl came over to offer some 
ideas but she 


over an 


was of no help as to 
what made a good blade or a sharp 
blade. | went the street to 
Aronson Hardware, because | knew 
it handled a wide line of merchan- 
dise. In cutlery, it carried Robeson, 
but the salesman there could tell me 
little more than that the name was 
and the knives kept a 
edge. He could not tell me why. 
I looked in at another nearby hard- 
ware store, Pacific Coast Hardware. 
Again, it carried Robeson. I began 
to think that that certainly was the 
top line. The salesman told me they 
sold a lot of Robeson but knew little 
about the blade. I asked what “frozen 
heat’ meant. He replied that it was 
a process of tempering in which the 
blade was cooled way below zero 
after it had been sharpened. Hence 


across 


good good 


the company could guarantee an edge 
for three years. This really scared 
me. For how would you put a new 
edge on the blade without going 
through the same process. The sales- 
man was of no help. He groped a 
bit and said the user could send the 
knife back to the factory—a sugges- 
tion I could imagine no one follow- 
ing. I left to talk with a shop that 
specialized in cutlery, Dickey & 
Liebes. To my surprise, its line was 
less broad than Aronson’s or Rhodes. 
The salesman was of no more help 
on steels, and he could not match a 
fork to the size knife I wanted. The 
salesman pointed to the brand name 
Ekco on the Flint knife, but that 
meant nothing to me. 

I went to the Bon Marche before 
going back to Aronson or Rhodes. I 
found a counter at the Bon Marche 
with an assortment of knives (and 
matching forks) similar to Robeson 
and at roughly the same price. This 
was Cases XX_ Stainless, made by 
W. R. Case & Sons Cutlery Co., 
another name I did not know. The 
knives were all sharper than any | 
had seen so far and each was in a 
paperboard sheath with five lines of 
type the length of the blade, telling 
of the steel and giving instructions 
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for sharpening. I liked the latter par- 
ticularly, since my friend, used to 
non-stainless steel, might go off-base 
on stainless. I spent perhaps five min- 
utes looking the selection over, match- 
ing knife and fork, etc. No salesman 
came near me. I took my purchase 
toward the wrapping counter, gave 
it to an elderly man who might have 
been head of the department. He had 
the gall to ask, having done nothing 
whatsoever to help: ‘‘And is there 
anything else I can help you with?” 

Curiously, checking back to verity 
brands, etc., for this report, I found 
another counter at Bon Marche 
where Robeson was carried, also with 
a paperboard sheath and similar sell- 
ing information on the sheath, though 
none of the other Robeson knives I 
saw elsewhere had the sheath. Also, 
at Dickey & Liebes I found another 
salesman who pulled a German line 
from shelves behind the counter, 
Henkel, both in stainless and non- 
stainless steel. This salesgirl knew 
steel and cutlery. She sold me on the 
German knife; I was sorry I had 
bought Case earlier. But I will be 
back at Christmas time for a German 
knife for my wife. 


73. The Truth Will Out 
Typewriter stores, Chicago, Ill. 


I decided to buy a typewriter. As 
I wanted it for use in the home, and 
the work would be light, I figured 
that a rebuilt machine would do. The 
first place I shopped was a_ house 
specializing in used machines close to 
the Loop in Chicago. The store was 
loaded with obsolete models. I asked 
for something reasonably new. 

“No, no! Don’t think of an after- 
the-war machine,’ warned the sales- 
man. “You should see them as we 
see them ... soft balls in the bearings 

the balls falling out poor 
metal . . . bad workmanship. Get an 
old machine.” He became quite elo- 
quent about it. 

I am not one to suspect the new. 
I have faith in the integrity of our 
manufacturers in general. I looked 
at his shelves of ancient machines 
and began to doubt his integrity. | 
walked out. 

Next I called on L. C. Smith & 
Corona, Inc., on Michigan Ave. Here 
I found only new machines but asked 
about the quality of new typewriters 
as compared with _ before-the-war 
models. The story I got went about 
like this: 

“Remember, during the war a 
greater advance was made in metal- 
lurgy than in the 50 years before 
that. Does it stand to reason that the 
typewriter manufacturers are not 
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% COMING OCTOBER 15 
in ...in Sales Management 
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ve 
4 LOTS AND LOTS 
te OF SALES TOOLS 
re fF 
2” 
ty J A whole basketful of ideas about 
* 3 equipment and devices that lend 
1é 
th drama and conviction to the sales 
il- talk . . . help salesmen tell an 
. : organized story". . . make intan- 
0, gibles tangible. 
er 
ne 
Tr, 
n- 
Ww 
he ai : > 
ad taking adv antage of that knowledge: 
* Any leading typewriter manufacturer 
oe is making better machines now than 
ever before.” 
So I went to the Central Type- 
writer Exchange, Inc., on West 
} Washington St., where a wide vari- 
} ety of used machines are handled. I 
put myself in the hands of a young 
‘ man and asked him how I ought to 
nr go about getting a good rebuilt ma- 
- chine. . mike 
he Ff “Just sit_ down and try a few, 
— he said. “Then pick out one you 
to 2 like. . ‘ 
aan | asked him what machines were 
| ad good. 
‘“ E “Any machine you buy will be 
1 good. They just don’t make bad ma- 
.<. (@ chines any more.” 
— He set out a number of machines. 
a I told him I wanted a fairly new 
= model. He found several of them. I 
ws tried one after another. In less than 
e hve minutes one had caught my eye. 
I liked its touch. It was an Under- 
P wood, Only a vear old, he told me. 
at I elt that it was as good as a new 
aa one tor my purpose. I wrote a check. 
a The first salesman could have sold 
me just as readily if he had handled 
me differently. Because he tried to 
& sell me an old, obsolete model, 
ws against my better judgment, I backed 


_; |§ ott. His story that new machines were 
a + a 
® junk, made of poor metals, aroused 


a suspicion. Before he was through 
wi talking I wanted no part of him. So 
‘ he lost the sale. 

&@ “Adventures In Shopping" is a first-of-the- 
1- J month feature. The 12th installment will ap- 
re — pear November |. Reprints of Dec. 15-Jan. 
ne 1; Feb. I-Mar. 1; April I-May I; June I- 
“ July 1; August |-Sept. | are available at 
ot 25¢ each. 
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I learned Finesse 
fiom the 
Cleaning Lady 


she taught me to. 
Say it with 
FLOWERS-BY-WIRE 


**You’re workin’ late, Mr. Blake!” She was 


beginning to empty the baskets. 

Yes, Mrs. Flynn, and I’m worried. I can’t make de- 
livery on time to one of my biggest accounts.” 
**Ah, wire ’em flowers 

and say you’re sorry. That'll cool ’em off.” 
I sat her down in my chair . . . because 
she’d solved the problem. Knowing Harry 
Thurber, I knew he’d react perfectly to 

a personal touch. FLOWERS-BY-WIRE? 
Perfect! I’ve used my F.T.D. Florist 

often since then to say it with 
FLOWERS-BY-WIRE on business occasions. 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters: Detroit, Michigan 


Business firms find FLOWERS-BY-WIRE the ideal Christmas 
Greeting. Plan now to turn your list over to your F. T. D. Florist. 
He'll take it from there... with delivery on time guaranteed! 


FLOWERS ARE BEAUTIFUL BUSINESS BUILDERS! 
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Educational field called key 
; : J 
to family contacts, nationwide 
CHICAGO: “The public school 
teachers of America, through their 
26,000,000 pupils, are in constant 
touch with the American family,” 
says Georgia C. Rawson, Execu- 
tive Vice President of State Teach- 
ers Magazines. “This contact is 
continued over a period of 16 years, 
from first grade through high 
school . . . a total of some 10,000 
classroom hours!” 
Many businesses recognize the im- 
portance of this teacher influence 
and consider the teacher a major 
factor in public relations. They ad- 
vertise to teachers, and make avail- 
able informative material for use tm 
the classroom. 
Miss Rawson warns, however, that 
the teachers are a highly critical 
audience. They must be approached 
logically and factually. Such = an 
approach is particularly effective in 
the teachers’ own publications, the 
44 State Teachers Magazines. To 
tal circulation of the group is 839,- 
934. Each publication is individu- 
ally edited and published for school 
people in one state. Coverage may 
be national, in all 44 magazines, or 
selected state by state. 
Get the complete story of Ameri- 
ca’s great “influence” market and 
how to reach it through State 
Teachers Magazines. It’s free, in 
“My Teacher Says...” a new 12- 
page folder. Write for it to 
Georgia (©. Rawson, Executive 
Vice President, State Teachers 
Magazines, 309 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Before Choosing Any 
Printing Paper—Look at 


KIMBERLY - CLARK’S 
COATED GRADES 


HIFECT* Enamel—Permanence, 
foldability, dimensional stabil- 
ity make Hifect ideal for covers 
or fine letterpress printing. 


LITHOFECT* Offset Enamel — 
for offset printing. Offers mois- 
ture-and-pick-resistant coat- 


ing, outstanding foldability. 
New TRUFECT* — for lectter- 


press, offers faster ink setting 
time, better press performance 
and foldability. 


New MULTIFECT*—an econ- 
omy sheet for volume printing 
with added strength, better 
foldability, greater uniformity. 


CORPORATION 


Neenah, Wisconsin 


@T. Mw. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


The ABC's of Effective 
Sales Letters: 


Keep "Corn" out of Your Correspondence 


Mill-run clauses and hackneyed words produce dull-witted, 
slow-moving letters that bore the reader to death and fog 
his understanding of meaning. When we clear our letters of 


underbrush, we automatically heighten attention value. 


BY CHARLES BURY 


Charles Bury and Associates 


How would you like to have a 
salesman who could be in hundreds 
of places at the same time? 

Suppose this fellow also had the 
remarkable ability to slide past the 
toughest of receptionists and see the 
boss at any time — and get the boss’s 
complete attention. 

If you had a supersalesman, you'd 
back him to the hilt, wouldn’t you? 
Well, there is such a marvelous fel- 
low. He is your letter. Every day 
he is in hundreds of places all over 
the country. While more persuasive 
fellows are probably cooling their 
heels and glowering at the reception- 
ist in the outer office, your man is in 
there with the boss. Your man is in 
there talking... 

But wait a minute... is he talk- 
ing? Or is he murmuring about 
something or other in a moth-eaten 
jargon that dates back to the horse 
and buggy days? 

Here, for example, are opening re- 
marks of five letters in a typical day’s 
mail : 

“Acknowledging your recent com- 
munication, wish to state . . 

‘Enclosed herewith are the quota- 
— , 

“In response to your valued in- 
quiry...” 

“In reply to your favor of even 
date, kindly advise . " 

“We wish to call your attention to 
the fact that...” 

Not such a supersalesman after all, 
is he? After hurdling almost insur- 
mountable obstacles of time and place, 
what happens to this supersalesman 
of yours when it comes time for the 
showdown? He gets a mouth full of 
cotton! 

If one of your flesh and blood 
salesmen used such stilted phrases 


in a sales presentation, you'd shoot 
him down in cold blood. Yet the 
chances are that you don’t expect 
much from the best salesman on your 
force — your letters. 

Probably the reason why we use 
such stilted, worn out phrases in let- 
ters is because when we first learn 
how to write a letter, we look at the 
carbons in the file to see how the 
person before us did it. What we 
don’t realize is that when he first 
started he also looked in the file. Also 
the person before him — and the one 
before him — all the way back to 
1898. 

And that is why in this age of jet 
propulsion, streamlined trains and 
automobiles, and modern skyscrapers, 
our business letters are written in the 
celluloid-collar and high-button-shoe 
style used by our grandfathers. 


More Stock Cliches 


Let’s look at some more of these 
battered up, stock cliches used by 
letter writer after letter writer in 
one monotonous letter after another: 

“This will acknowledge receipt of 
your letter...” If you’re answering 
a letter, you are automatically ac- 
knowledging receipt of it. Why not 
omit this phrase and get to the point? 

“Please advise ...’’ These are prob- 
ably the most overworked words in 
business letters today. In most cases, 
you want information, not advice. 
Why not say for a change, “inform,” 
“tell,” “notify,” or “please let us 
Mew.«s Ff 

Then there’s “Enclosed herewith 
... If it’s enclosed it has to be 
herewith. Why not just say, “En- 
closed is ...’’ Or better yet, “Here 
Oe: 

‘According to our records...” is 
just a warmup phrase. Why drag in 
the process through which the infor- 
mation was obtained? Why not sav 
simply, “We find...” ? 
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if any newspaper 


: representative tells you 

: that the great and growing 

' Detroit market 

; can be covered : 
| by one newspaper ALONE a 
: , please send him back 
= | for new information. 

uf No single paper can do the : 
=| job single handed. 
: Detroit needs two papers— 

a one of which, 


The Detroit Times, 
covers HALF the families. 


You’re missing something 


if you miss The Detroit Times 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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Make your account our next success story! 
Write, wire, phone: 


BALTIMORE 
Advertising since 1/2 


SPIO TIF 


Proud of Your Product? 


GIVE IT 


They look better...longer 


There’s real sales-making value in a sparkling 
metal name plate produced by our skilled 
craftsmen. We gladly cooperate with sales and 
advertising executives in creating name plates 
which provide standout identification and spot- 
light the product. For detailed information and 
quotations, without obligation, write 


CHICAGO THRIFT-ETCHING CORPORATION | 


1555 N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago 22, Ill., Dept. J 


Subsidiary of 
Dodge Mfg. Corporation, Mishawaka, Indiana 
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Word Graveyard 


The words and phrases in this 


‘ 


‘graveyard’ are so battered up 


and overworked, that they “died’”’ years ago. Add your own words 
to this list. Then bury them for all time. 


We would like to add that... 
We would like to explain that... 
We would like to say that... 
We would like to ask that .. . 


According to our records... 


Advise 
At your earliest convenience 


By return mail. 


Desire to state... 
Wish to state. . 


Enclosed herewith .. . 
Enclosed please find. . . 


Under separate cover... 


The writer... 


The undersigned .. . 

| herewith hand you... 

This will acknowledge receipt of ... 
Please be advised that... 

In reply wish to state . . 


Permit me to say... 
This letter is for the purpose of... 


Trusting this meets w:th your 
satisfaction, | remain . 


Forget the warm up. Just go ahead 
and add, explain, say, ask. 


Unnecessary. Where else can you 
get information. Instead say, 
We find... 


Don't use unless you really want advice. 
Say inform, tell, or let me know. 


Say promptly, at once, immediately. 
Or by some specific date. 


Ditto. 
Why not go ahead and say it? 


Herewith is unnecessary. Say 


enclosed is ...,orhereis... 


What is this a guessing game? Be 
specific. State whether parcel post, 
railway express, another letter, etc. 


An awkward way of avoiding "I". 


What long arms you have! 

Another "'throat-clearing" sentence. 
Ditto. 

More beating about the bush. 


Permission granted! Now go ahead 
and say it. 


Make your letter so clear that you 
won't have to give the purpose. 


Remain if you like—but 
I'm leaving! 


“At your earliest convenience...” 
This one has been used so much 
that it’s tattered and torn. Better to 
say “promptly,” ‘‘at once,” or by 
some specific date. 

“We are shipping this under sepa- 
rate cover...” This is easy on the 
writer, but tough on the reader. You 
might be sending it by motor freight, 
whereas he might be at the railway 
express station waiting for it to come 
in. Why not be specific? 

“In accordance with your wishes, 
we sent . “As requested ...” 
is briefer and to the point. 

“We want to say that. . 
wish to inform you that...” “We 
would like to ask that...” Why 
not just do it? Why say you want, 
wish, or would like to ? 

Other beat-around-the-bush expres- 
sions that should be laid away in 
moth balls are: “Permit me to say 


.” “We 


” 


... “Regarding the matter. . 

“Due to the fact that...” 
Why not make every word count? 

Why not say something original, 


fresh? Why should there be a sepa- 
rate language for business letters? 
Why not the same conversational 
words we use in ordinary conversa- 
tion? 

Why don’t we express our per- 
sonalities in letters like we do in 
face-to-face contacts? You were made 
different from anybody else. Why 
not make your letters different from 
other letters? Avoid the secondhand 
phrases, the tired, corny expressions 
that clutter up most letters today. 

Remember: Corn is for canning— 
keep it out of letters! 


(Earlier articles in this group by Mr. 
Bury appeared in SALES MANAGEMENT 
for September 1 and 15. Another will 
appear October 15.—The Editors.) 
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if you raised your selling price 4O%? 
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Change in Advertising Revenue 
First 6 Months 1951 vs. 19507 


: - * 
re (Based on One-time Rate) and this Is 
4 PERCENT GAIN PERCENT LOSS 4 
; 1. Argosy 73.5 * 
i 2. Today’s Woman 54.2 7 | I / al 
H 3: Fomily Circle 77 what happened... 2 
4 4. Woman's Day 31.1 
a 5. Look 22.8 pe 
a 6. Coronet 20.6 
i 7. Ti 17.0 ‘ ie ‘ - 
2 8. Collier's 158 REDBOOK sold more copies at 35¢ in August, its pe 
3 9. Better Homes & Gardens 14.6 — t th “i th tl 1 f 
rst issue at the new price, than the average sale o 

10. REDBOOK + 14.2 aber, 8 ; 

11. True 1.1 the first 6 months of 1951 at 25¢! 

12. Saturday Evening Post 10.4 

13. Woman’s Home Companion 10.0 

14, Life 8.5 

15. McCall's 7.6 Reports from dealers show a newsstand sale of 

16. American Home 3.1 z A 

17. Seventeen 2.9 more than 900,000 copies as compared with an 

18. Good Housekeeping 2.4 

19. Ladies’ Home Journal i average for the first 6 months of 896,000! Total - 


20. Household 

21. Popular Mechanics 
22. National Geographic 
23. Parents’ Magazine 
24. American Legion 

25. Modern Romances 
26. Pathfinder 

27. Modern Screen 

28. True Confessions 


circulation for the first 6 months of 1951 averaged 


1,993,000 copies per issue. 
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REDBOOK’S AUGUST NEWSSTAND CIRCULATION IS THE SEC- 


| : <= “129 OND* LARGEST NEWSSTAND CIRCULATION CURRENTLY RE- 
ke 31. Cosmopolitan — IE? 
e 32. True sag 19.1 PORTED BY ANY MAGAZINE IN THE UNITED STATES AT 35¢ 
+ Magazines of over a million circulation only OR MORE! 


Source: Publishers’ Information Bureau 


*Second only to Good Housekeeping. 


Have you read the new and even more valuable REDBOOK lately? 
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What Distributors Want to Know 
Before They'll Take on Your Line 


BY LOUIS H. BRENDEL 


Merchandising Director, James Thomas Chirurg Co. 


At least 20 factors affect a prospective distributor's 
appraisal of you. If you've been having trouble getting 
good representation, this check-list may provide clues to 
what's wrong with you, your product, or your sales policies. 


‘The average industrial distributor 
represents relatively few manufac- 
turers. A manufacturer, on the other 
hand, normally has many times that 
number of distributors. The dis- 
tributor therefore should be more 
caretul in his selection of manufac- 
turers than the manufacturer is in 
his choice of distributors. For each 
one represents a larger portion of his 
total sales — presents a far bigger 
margin tor error. 

In this article we will explain the 
yardstick by which distributors judge 
the likely performance of their manu- 
facturing suppliers. 

To help keep its distributor policy 
“on the beam,” the Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass., recently organ- 
ized the Norton Distributors’ Ad- 
visory Council. This group is com- 
prised of 11 outstanding distributors 
and will deliberate on new Norton 
distribution policies or revisions of 
old ones. Annual get-to-gethers will 
be held to handle distribution prob- 
lems and the council will function 
by mail between meetings. 

We have asked a number of out- 
standing industrial distributors about 
what rule of thumb or methods they 
follow in selecting manufacturers’ 
lines. Here are the factors most fre- 
quently considered by these distrib- 
utors in selecting a product line to 
take on: 


|. Is the line established? How 
much local user acceptance does the 
line have? What is the position of 
the manufacturer in his field? An- 
swers to these questions enable a dis- 
tributor to determine whether his 
organization can start immediately to 
make worth-while sales or whether 
it is necessary to spend a period of 
time and sales effort to build product 
acceptance. 
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2. What about today's shortages? 
A distributor wants to be sure that, 
it he takes on a line, the manufac- 
turer has factory capacity and ma- 
terials to supply merchandise under 
today’s mobilization conditions. If 
not, he may prefer to wait until 
later when the sales efforts of his 
salesmen may be more productively 
utilized. Profits to the distributor and 
earnings to salesmen come only from 
merchandise which is delivered. 


3. What is the sales potential? 
An alert distributor expects the manu- 
facturer to know what the market 
is in dollars in his territory for the 
line in question. He is no longer 
satisfied with “pulling a figure out 
of a hat.”’ He wants a market po- 
tential based on a dependable survey. 


4. What is the profit margin? 
One of the first facts a distributor 
wants to know is what gross profit 
can be made on a line. But he con- 
siders profit in conjunction with the 
sales expense necessary to sell the 
line and the number of times he can 
turn over his stock. For example, 
consider two lines at opposite ex- 
tremes: Bench tools rarely require 
any follow-up calls and, for the most 
part, require little sales effort; there- 
for distributors can operate on a 
smaller margin. On the other hand, a 
new type of hardening furnace car- 
ries a greater margin because the 
selling expense is higher and several 
follow-up calls are necessary to make 
sure the product is properly used. 

One general line distributor states 
that if the gross profit per year is 
less than the value of the inventory, 
then the line should not be retained. 
Yet, he continues to stock and sell 
drills even though the profit-inven- 
tory ratio has dropped below 1.0 to 


9. (He feels that he must keep drills 
as a convenience to his customers. ) 
As a matter of interest, other profit- 
inventory ratios of this distributor are 
+.4 for grinding wheels; 3.3 for 
coated abrasives; 2.2 for files; 1.0 
for hoisting equipment. 


5. How much inventory is re- 
quired? Closely related to profit is 
the question of how much initial in- 
ventory is required by the manufac- 
turer to serve the territory. Smart 
distributors are not particularly con- 
cerned about how large an invest- 
ment in stock is necessary—provided 
the ratio of this money to the first 
year’s sales is healthy — which, of 
course, is simply another way of 
watching how many turnovers he may 
anticipate. An experienced distributor 
knows that understocking is harmful 
to both manufacturer and distributor. 


6. How many other distributors? 
At this point the aggressive distrib- 
utor wants to know how much pro- 
tection he can get if he takes on the 
line. Will the manufacturer give him 
“an exclusive?” If so, how much ter- 
ritory can he get? If not, how many 
other distributors does the manufac- 
turer have in the same trading area? 
Who are they? How many does he 
plan to have ultimately? From these 
facts, he can determine whether or 
not his sales organization can afford 
to put the necessary sales effort on 
the line. The distributor has learned 
that if too many distributors handle 
a line, no one will do a real selling 


job. 


7. What is the manufacturer's fi- 
nancial rating? Distributors invari- 
ably check a prospective manufac- 
facer’s rating with Dun & Brad- 
street, frequently requesting a writ- 
ten report. They are careful about 
the company they keep and want to 
know as much as possible about a 
manufacturer before starting to han- 
dle his line. They want to know who 
manages the company and what its 
reputation is with other distributors. 


8. Does the line fit into our opera- 
tion? Today's analytical distributor 
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impersonally considers whether or 
not the new line fits in with the other 
lines he carries. Many distributors, 
particularly in larger trading areas, 
tend toward specialization in group- 
ing the accounts they handle—such 
as cutting tools, materials handling, 
etc. Of course, in smaller areas, they 
frequently have to handle more lines. 
Jut in either case, they try to pick 
new lines which are compatible or 
allied with lines they are already sell- 
ing. They determine whether their 
salesmen are equipped to do a job 
on the line. They consider whether 
their sales organization can devote 
sufficient time to a new line to put it 
over. And they ascertain whether 
their salesmen have entree to poten- 
tial buyers of the line under consid- 
eration. 


An Example 


lor example, one general line dis- 
tributor handles about 25 lines on an 
“active” or promotional basis and a 
few others which afford less poten- 
tial and as a result get less sales 
effort. It is not uncommon for these 
distributors to have 80% of their 
sales volume in 20% of their lines. 
This distributor figures that each one 
ot his salesmen must bring in a mini- 
mum of $150,000 worth of business 
a year to keep him in the field. This 
distributor’s salesman calls on about 
150 accounts.* Thus it will be seen 
that an “average salesman” cannot 
spend much of his time on missionary 
work to introduce new products and 
still reach his minimum yearly sales 
requirements. Perhaps these ‘‘bare 
subsistence” figures of a typical dis- 
tributor tend to accent the responsi- 
bility of the manufacturer to create 
his product’s acceptance. 


9. How are other distributors 
doing? Many distributors inquire 
how other industrial supply outfits 
in other sections of the country are 
doing sales-wise. From their knowl- 
edge of the ratio of potential of their 
own organization and territory to 
these other outlets, they can deter- 
mine whether or not the new line 
will be profitable. This also gives 
them a check on how well the manu- 
facturer has done his job of creating 
consumer acceptance for his product. 


*These figures may not be true for 
other distributors. Manufacturers might 
ask: How can a distributor’s salesman 
cover 150 accounts? In this instance they 
represent large, medium and small and 
some where two calls a year are ample. 
Many are small two-, three- and four- 
man shops where calls are made in the 
early morning or late afternoon. It must 
be remembered that both territories and 
distributors vary greatly and no one pat- 
tern, rule or solution fits them all. 
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10. Does the manufacturer have a 
printed policy? All distributors pre- 
ter a manufacturer who gives them 
a printed distributor sales policy be- 
cause it provides the ready answer to 
such questions as these: What is the 
manufacturer’s policy on direct sell- 
ing to customers? Does he sell en- 
tirely through industrial supply dis- 
tributors or does he divide his sales 
between distributors and his own sales 
organization? What is his policy on 
selling o.e.m. (original equipment 
manufacturers) ? Are there any house 
accounts the manufacturer plans to 
retain and sell direct? 


11. What is the product's value 
per pound? A successful New Jersey 
distributor analyzes a new line to de- 
termine whether it has a high or low 
cost per pound, and from this he can 
tell whether the ratio between shelf 
area and net sales is high or low. 
Products which are bulky in relation 
to their selling price may be less 
profitable to store and handle than 
light or compact ones. For example: 
cast iron pipe versus high speed drills. 


12. What is the competitive situa- 
tion locally? Thoughtful distributors 
in taking on a new line, review how 
many competitive products are sold in 
the same trading area. They also 
weigh the relative strength of the 
distributors handling competitive 
lines in relation to their own sales 
strength. If the competitive setup is 
too tough, it may be discreet to turn 
down a line in favor of one that will 
offer less competition. In any analy- 
sis, from a competitive standpoint, a 
line should be properly priced so that 
it may be successfully sold against 
competitive products. 


13. How much sales cooperation 
will the manufacturer give? Does he 
have a representative residing in the 
distributor’s territory? Does he have 
missionary men or field engineers 
available to make calls with the dis- 
tributor’s salesmen and help them? 
How well is the manufacturer 
equipped to put on worth-while sales 
training meetings for the distributor’s 
men? Are his salesmen capable of 
handling these meetings in such a way 
that the distributor does not feel they 
are a waste of time? Are these meet- 
ings “run” by territory salesmen or 
by specialists from headquarters? 
(Some distributors have become so 
disgusted with poorly handled meet- 
ings that they insist on factory ex- 
perts for this important task.) What 
other sales training aids has he, such 
as movies, sound slide-films, visual 
presentations, sales manuals, corre- 
spondence courses, etc? Does the 


manufacturer maintain this support 
throughout the year? 


14. Does the manufacturer con- 
duct training schools? One of the 
points considered by J. Russell & Co., 
Holyoke distributor, in taking on a 
line of a technical nature, is whether 
or not the manufacturer conducts a 
factory training school for distrib- 
utor’s salesmen and on what basis it 
is operated. These distributors have 
learned that the time and money 
spent on training schools speeds up 
their salesmen’s development sales- 
wise. 


15. What about slow-moving stock? 
Since all distributors are conscious ot 
turnover in connection with their 
profit picture, many of them want to 
know the manufacturer’s policy in 
taking back slow-moving stock. Does 
he have a time limit? Does he make 
a handling or reconditioning charge? 
If so, how much? 


16. Is the product expendable? 
No distributor will take on a new 
line without carefully considering 
whether or not the product is used 
up and, as a result, constantly re- 
placed. For example: Hacksaw 
blades, drills and abrasives are used 
up and re-purchased. Some products 
are not expendable but their acces- 
sories are, such as stapling machines 
for which quantities of fasteners are 
purchased each month, or portable 
chrome plating units that periodically 
use up a special plating compound. 
At the other extreme are products 
such as vises, tools and certain types 
of equipment which are seldom worn 
out, used up or replaced—hence have 
little repeat business. 


17. Is packaging convenient and 
attractive? Modern packaging is 
more important to progressive dis- 
tributors than may be realized. They 
know that properly packaged prod- 
ucts are easier to sell and resell. They 
are aware that improperly packaged 
merchandise costs more than it should 
to handle, warehouse, and deliver by 
the distributor’s own personnel. For 
example, there are still some manu- 
facturers who ship their products 
to distributors in ‘wooden barrels, 
through habit and because it’s easier 
for the manufacturer. This runs up 
the distributor’s handling charges 
and makes shelving difficult. In tak- 
ing on a new line, J. F. Donahue 
of Chandler & Farquhar Co., Bos- 
ton distributor, always checks such 
costs. 


18. How about advertising and 
sales promotion? Alert distributors 
want to know what the manufac- 
turer's record and policy are con- 
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The San Francisco Call-Bulletin’s well informed and highly regarded 
Advertising Director can give you a sales pitch, complete with statistics and 


jumbo presentations, in a few thousand well chosen words. Or he can give it to . 
you in a word. Literally, ONE word: Concentration. And he bangs away on 
this one-word theme so enthusiastically that some of his friends accuse him of 


having a one-track mind. 
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The Call-Bulletin’s national Reps — Moloney, Regan % Schmitt — say 
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our Advertising Director is on the right track .. . that the Concentration story 
makes sense to national advertisers. The concentrated circulation of The San 


Francisco Call-Bulletin gives concentrated coverage where the purchasing power 
is concentrated. It’s as simple as that! 

Remember: San Francisco has four good daily newspapers. But The 
Call-Bulletin can do the best job for you. 


“Call-Bulletin Concentration’? means that 
79.1% of The Call-Bulletin’s total circulation 
is concentrated in the three West Bay counties 


of San Francisco, San Mateo and Marin. This Md 
gives The Call-Bulletin a 34% coverage in Q 
northern California’s major market. And The f 

Ca!l-Bulletin provides 40.3% coverage in the The 

Ci 


of San Francisco. 


San Francisco's Friendly Newspaper 
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Avalanche- 
PhJournal 


ABC CIRCULATION OVER 


The 32,570,496 lines of advertising 
carried by The Avalanche-Journal 
in 1950 is the third largest of any 
Texas newspaper. It reflects the 
tremendous buying power of this 
market, and the sales effectiveness 
of this newspaper. 
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THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Owners and operators of 
Station WHAS and Station WHAS TV 
364,123 DAILY © 293,426 SUNDAY 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM CO. 
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cerning advertising and sales promo- 
tion. They appreciate the fact that 
adequate national “industrial con- 
sumer’ space advertising is necessary 
to augment the local sales efforts of 
their salesmen. They are also vitally 
interested in what direct mail (indi- 
vidual and cooperative) the manu- 
facturer provides year after year. 


19. Is the product guaranteed? 
Before some distributors will add a 
line, they want to know what sort 
of guarantee clause the manufac- 
turer has. They'd like to know how 
easy it is to adjust a defective or in- 
ferior product to the satisfaction of 
both the distributor and his customer. 
It should be remembered that the dis- 
tributor is in constant jeopardy of 
losing a valuable customer through 
poor quality products and uncertain 
policies on the part of his manufac- 
turers, 


20. What is manufacturer's future? 
With many distributors an alliance 
with a manufacturer is looked upon 
as a long-term union. To be success- 
ful, it should be with a manufac- 
turer who is not only financially 
sound (as mentioned in Item 7) but 
is aggressive and research-minded to 
insure new and improved products 
and a progressive future. 


What about dropping a line? 
The 20 major factors described above 
are those commonly considered by in- 
dustrial distributors in taking on a 
new line. There are other minor 
factors which may vary in impor- 
tance, depending on the product and 
the kocality. What form of yardstick 
is used in determining when to term- 
inate the representation of a manu- 
facturer? In the majority of cases 
lines are dropped because one or more 
of the above 20 factors are found 
wanting. In other words, if greater 
care had been exercised in picking the 
lines in the first place, many of these 
ultimate eliminations might not have 
occurred, 

Usually a distributor slurs over the 
exact reason for the break with some 
blanket indictment such as “Our in- 
ability or ineffectualness in selling the 
line” or ‘“The poor support the man- 
ufacturer gave us in helping to sell 
his line.”” In most cases a little ques- 
tioning will uncover specific reasons. 

It must be remembered that only 
large distributors have _ statistical 
facilities which enable them to carry 
on a constant analytical scrutiny of 
each line’s performance profit-wise. 
Small distributors are inclined to tol- 
erate unprofitable lines longer than 
large ones—partly because they lack 
detailed bookkeeping records. Some- 
times distributors wittingly continue 


to handle a line which they have 
found unprofitable simply as a con- 
venience to the buying whims of one 
good customer. 

Here are a few comments from a 
highly successful distributor who pre- 
fers to remain anonymous: 

“In the day-to-day effort to em- 
ploy plant, money and man-power to 
utmost advantage of net profit be- 
fore F.I.T., management must period- 
ically scrutinize its list of supplying 
manufacturers. Will the man-hours 
of effort expended on the sale of one 
product line be more profitable if 
transferred to another product line? 
Does the manufacturer cooperate 
with you to the limit of his ability? 
Is his ability to cooperate commen- 
surate with the ability of the manu- 
facturer who also sells through your 
distributing organization ? 


Another Comment 


“Perhaps it is not generally recog- 
nized by manufacturers that all who 
sell through industrial supply dis- 
tributors are confronted with coim- 
petition from two widely separated 
sources: (1) the competition which 
stems from the manufacturer and the 
distributors of competing products; 
(2) the competition which comes 
from the other manufacturers who 
also sell through that same distribut- 
ing organization. Actually, all manu- 
facturers selling through distributors 
are competing for the time and atten- 
tion of the distributor’s man-power. 

“To the end that the manufac- 
turer who makes his product easier 
to sell, easier to price, easier to ware- 
house, easier to deliver to the cus- 
tomer, etc., is the one who gets the 
larger part of that distributor’s time 
and attention. Thus a manufactur- 
er’s sales policy, his price structure, 
his packaging, his ability to promise 
and meet a reasonably good delivery 
schedule are of paramount import- 
ance. 

“The continuance of a_ product 
line in a distributor’s portfolio is a 
matter for constant measurement. He 
must constantly weigh plant, money, 
and manpower expended against the 
net result obtained and he must ask 
himself frequently: ‘Will the assets 
employed on this line show a larger 
net profit if employed on another 
line?’ ”’ 


(Other recent articles on manufacturer- 
distributor relations by Mr. Brendel: ‘1+ 
Practical Ways to Help Your Distrib- 
utors—Now”, SM, August 15, 1951; 
“When You're Tempted to Cut Out Dis- 
tributors’, SM, September 1, 1951; 
“Where to Find and How to Choose 
Your Industrial Distributors’, SM, Sep- 
tember 15, 1951. Another article will 
appear in an early issue—The Editors. 
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Yours in Portland 


and the Big Oregon Market 


PORTLAND 


Here’s the nation’s 8th city in per capita Effective 
Buying Income. Add it up to an annual buying 
power of $5,929 per family for your products! Big 


dollar opportunities for you! 
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City and Retail Trading Zone 


Add to your customer list the buying power of 
254,000 families in this compact, easy-to-reach city 
and suburban market area! A 10-year population 


growth of 37%. 


The Oregon Market 


And see how Oregon, plus seven southwestern Wash- 
ington counties, gives you the solid buying power of 
a 561,900 family region with $2,346,000,000 E.B.I. 
One high-buying package! 


the Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Yours with the Northwest's Largest 
Newspaper...The Oregonian 
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PORTLAND 


The Oregonian gives you more selling power with 
3,835 more home-delivered circulation than the 2nd 
paper. Sell 6 out of 10 total Portland families with 
The Oregonian! 


City and Retail Trading Zone 


The Oregonian’s circulation leadership gives you 
greater selling power in this expanding city and sub- 
urban area. A 64% gain in 10 years! Your sales 


Opportunities grow with The Oregonian! 
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The Oregon Market 


The Oregonian delivers your sales message into 
230,801 Oregon Market homes every day. More 
selling power with 34,865 daily leadership over the 
2nd paper! And 75,124 Sunday lead. 


For You — The Buying Power of This Big Market With The Selling Power of The Oregonian 


U. S. Census, '40-'50; 


Represented Nationally 
By MOLONEY, REGAN 
& SCHMITT, Inc. 


She Gea Newspaper on the Mest™ 


OCTOBER |, I961 


SOURCES: Sales Management, May 10, 1951; 


ABC Publishers’ Statements, Mar. 33, '41-'51. 
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WINNERS ALL: Each of these displays won a $100 prize in Sheaffer's most recent window competition. 


Periodic Window Contests Win 
Point-of-Purchase Push for Sheaffer 


There's a reliable old adage that says "Goods well- 
displayed are half sold."' Sheaffer believes in it implicitly. 


That's why it offers cash prizes for topnotch display setups. 


Manufacturers who are seeking a 
new cure for point-of-purchase mer- 
chandising anemia might profit from 
a look at the window display contest 
technique developed by the W. A. 
Sheatfer Pen Co. 

Creating new techniques to get 
their merchandise prominently dis- 
played in retail windows is a peren- 
nial problem for writing equipment 
manufacturers. It has been exagger- 
ated by the fierce competition among 
pen and pencil makers and competi- 
tion from non-competitive manufac- 
turers who rely more heavily on 
point-of-purchase promotion. Sheaffer 
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seems to have come up with a solu- 
tion in its periodic window display 
contest. 

The Sheaffer program revolves 
around a contest in which cash 
awards, numbering about 250, are 
given for outstanding windows fea- 
turing displays of Sheaffer writing 


equipment. Contests run for six 
months, giving retailers sufficient 


time to design and construct out- 
standing windows. 

Most fountain pen manufacturers 
can’t afford to supply free-of-charge 
an elaborate and expensive motion 
display. And dealers are reluctant to 


pay for the material regardless of its 
merits. Sheaffer has solved these 
problems by selling the display to 
dealers and then offering merchan- 
dise at list price to offset the cost of 
display material. For instance, a dis- 
play will be sold to dealers at $25, 
and merchandise worth $25 will be 
offered at list price to offset cost. 

After the display material is in- 
stalled, the retailer photographs the 
window and sends the photographs to 
Sheaffer headquarters at Fort Madi- 
son, Ia. Upon receipt of the photo- 
graphs, a credit of $10 is issued to 
the dealer who thus is able to show 
a +0% profit when the $25 worth of 
merchandise is sold. In effect, dealers 
receive free display material worth 
$25 and are eligible to use it to win 
cash awards. 

In the most recent Sheaffer win- 
dow display contest, four dealers won 
$100 prizes, four won $50 prizes and 
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the nation’s most powerful 
television station 


EXTENDS ITS COVERAGE! 


sre cag tate 


Deets With the authorization to increase 
its power to 50,000 watts e.r.p., 
WHAS-TV is now sending a clear 
picture into television homes 
BEDFORD formerly on the fringe area... 

providing effective coverage of Y 
such important markets as 
Lexington, Bedford and Columbus. 
Your TV dollar buys more 


on WHAS-TYV! 


EVANSVILLE 
a 


e 
OWENSBORO 


Population Retail Sales 
NEW WHAS-TV MARKET 1,276,875 $996,710,000 
FORMER WHAS-TV MARKET 1,030,000 777,818,600 
KENTUCKY 
SowLiNG GREEN 246,875 more $21 8,891 400 more 


| interconnected 
Serving a market of more than Affiliate 


96 ,000 television homes 


Aouenille Kentucky 


VICTOR A. SHOLIS, Director ° NEIL D. CLINE, Sales Director 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY EDWARD PETRY AND CO. © ASSOCIATED WITH THE COURIER-JOURNAL & LOUISVILLE TIMES 
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four others won $25 prizes. Addi- 


| tionally, 250 small prizes were of- 
| fered. 
—— — Contests are promoted through 
| Sheaffer salesmen who contact retail- 
ers on regular calls. This enables 
the retailer to select the free mer- 


chandise he wants and gives the 
salesmen an opportunity to explain 
1000 W e Lonaview. Texas ° | the contest in detail. Any additional 

ATTS 9g ‘ 1280 KC promotional material the dealer needs 
can be ordered at that time. Salesmen 
are not given any extra commission 


* NEW; for sale of display material. 
To maintain interest in the con- 


tests, Sheaffer uses its dealer publica- 


4 tion, Straight from Sheaffer's, plus a § 
MUSIC mail campaign to purchasers of dis- 


play material. 


* SP OR TS Starts with Postal 


The mail campaign starts with a 
post card to the dealer, thanking him 
Fl RST . IN EAST T EXAS for his order and reminding him: to 

take a photograph of the display so 
he can enter the contest and receive 
15th ” IN TEXAS his credit. Later, a followup post 
card is sent to dealers who have not 
sent in pictures to remind them to 
get in the contest. 


When a photographic entry is re- 
LONGVIEW — Gregg County Market | ceived, a post card is sent to the 
dealer, acknowledging the photo- 
graph, and informing him that he can 
enter more than one display. A §& 
month before the contest closes, a 
post card is sent to all dealers who 
buy the display. It reminds them to 
enter the contest if they haven’t done 
so and assures those who've sent in 
one photograph that they can submit 
another one of a different display. 

In some cases, Sheaffer salesmen 
arrange to photograph the dealer’s 
window and enter the picture. Sales- 
men are supplied with pre-printed 
post cards to inform dealers in ad- 
vance of the date of their arrival in 
town to take photographs of the win- 
dows. This enables dealers to prepare 
windows. It also induces them to 
enter the contest since they're not 
bothered with photographing the 
windows. 

Naturally, the majority of the 
photographs are received near the end 
of the contest, but a steady flow of 
them comes in during the entire six 
months. Photographs of all types, 
from Brownie snapshots to profes- 
sional shots, are entered. 

“Such contests are beneficial to 
both retail dealers and manufactur- 
ers,” says R. H. Whidden, Sheaffer’s 
general sales manager. “And _ they 
prove that retailers will make use of 
point-of-purchase material when it’s 
tailor-made for them. It’s our inten- 
tion to continue this type of promo- 
tion. 
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“Dow t you have a box of 


Oboy Oats with number 12 F-80 Shooting Star cutout?” 


By Permission, Copyright 1951. The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


Must be psychic ... or something! 


The New Yorker cartoonist, George Price, must 


have extra-sensory perception ... or a relative who 


‘ works for one of our customers ! 


At the time his cartoon ran, we were making 
a series of model planes for a cereal manufacturer. 
Not obsolete types, such as the F-80, but new Air 
Force hotjobs, actually flyable! Each is lithographed 
onacard, diecut for pressing out, scored for folding, 


can be assémbled without glue or pins. 


i. the last two years Einson-Freeman has made 
paper premiums... planes, animated dolls, masks, 
badges, trading cards, toy automobiles—for both 
low priced consumer products, and for high priced 
major appliances. 

These paper toys are planned in series, provide a 
sustained attraction. They have enormous appeal 


and interest for children ... and persuade parents to 


change brands, try new products, or call at stores 
for demonstrations... They have been outstanding]y 


successful for many national advertisers. 


Triese paper premiums are devised, formulated 
and fabricated by EF’s Sam Gold—-an engineer with 
imagination that interests juveniles, and a sales sense 
that Moves Zo¢ rds. 

His paper productions arouse new interest in old 
products, and new interest in new prospects... 
draw audiences for windows, make traffic for stores, 
find customers for salesmen—for everything from 
cereals to Chevrolets. Sam Gold, incidentally, has 
been newsworthy enough for a LIFE article. 

Mr. Gold is a vice president of Einson-Freeman 
...and his talents, and experience in sales promotion 
are at vour service... Phone, wire, or write for 


successful instances of premium sales ideas! 


Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. 


Lithographers who make paper make sales! 
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Starr & Borden Avenues, Long Island City, New York 
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Heusen 


\ All Day... Alll Night 


» | ant’). 


TRANSPLANTED: Van Heusen's “Won't wrinkle ever!" promotion 
originated in the U.S.A., was adopted later for the Canadian mar- 
ket. In a jive exhibit at the Canadian Men's Wear Fair, models 
. the moppet was used to project the idea that 


ironed shirts . . 


“even a child can do it." VH believes in 


¢ WH / / f 


"packaged" promotions. 


mercials, etc., mate 


be Shit Everybodys Talking Atrow 


The Shirt Discowerg of the lontury 


RETAIL TIEUP: In Canada, just as in the U.S., much of the success 
of any promotion lies in activity at the point-of-purchase. 
how Shaffer's of Ottawa, tied in to the “Won't wrinkle ever!" 
program. All sales 


Here's 


aids—counter cards, displays, radio com- 


up with specific national advertisements. 


Why Thousands of Canadians 
Wear Van Heusen Shirts 


BY JAMES C. CUMMING 


Vice-President, Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 


When Van Heusen broke into the market north of the 
border, it found the similarities to the U.S. market more 
important than the differences. Here's an outline of the 
sales strategy that won—and is holding—distribution there. 


When most American manufac- 
turers decide to expand into the Can- 
adian market, the decision and the 
initiative originate on the U.S. side 
of the border. In the case of Van 
Heusen shirts, curiously enough, this 
process was reversed. 

About five years ago Canadian 
Converters Ltd., Montreal, decided 
that its future lay in the development 
of a line of branded shirts. At that 
time Canadian Converters was al- 
ready an important factor in the 
private brand shirt business through 
its subsidiary, the Standard Shirt 
Manufacturing Co. This company 
was—and still is—an important sup- 
plier of minor brands and private 
brands to stores throughout Canada. 

The market for branded shirts was 
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divided among four leading names: 
Tooke, Arrow, Forsythe and B.V.D. 

To compete with these well-en- 
trenched names, Canadian Convert- 
ers felt that a brand that was already 
well-known in Canada, even though 
it was not sold there, would be 
highly desirable. Casting an eye on 
the advertising that was pouring over 
the border in the U.S. magazines, it 
was decided that the best name avail- 
able was Van Heusen. 

It should be particularly interest- 
ing to an American manufacturer 
to notice that at this point this Can- 
adian shirt manufacturer was more 
fully aware of the potential Van 
Heusen had in Canada than the 
American company was. Once Can- 
adian Converters had pointed out the 


possibilities, however, it didn’t take 
long for a deal to go through. 

Phillips-Jones, the U.S. company, 
contributed its manufacturing experi- 
ence to the designing and tooling of 
a new shirt plant. The Phillips-Jones 
sales department advised the Can- 
adian company on selling techniques. 
Shirt models and styling details used 
in the U.S. were given to the Can- 
adian company and reproduced there. 
In other words, the usual pattern of 
an American company going into 
business in Canada was followed, 
with the slight advantage that Can- 
adian Converters’ previous experi- 
ence in the shirt business provided 
foundation upon which to build. 

Part of this advantage was that, 
in addition to the existent plant, 
Canadian Converters provided sales 
experience and background. No new 
marketing studies were required be 
cause Canadian Converters already 
knew its way around among Cana- 
dian retailers. 

Today Van Heusen Co., Ltd. 
travels 14 men, with territories di- 
vided along these lines: 
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HoT? We've s7zzlin g! 


S7zzling in OCTOBER 


... with the fattest October issue in American Home history! More pages of ad- 
vertising! More in advertising revenue! (Sure proof that American Home’s trail- 
blazing editorial features—designed to give home-making, home-keeping readers 
the trade secrets they want to know—are followed by progressive advertisers. ) 


S7zzling in NOVEMBER 


... with the highest November advertising revenue in our 20-year history, and the 
second highest in number of pages. (More evidence that keen ad-men know there’s 
no place like this “‘how to do it”? home magazine for home product selling! ) 


S7zzling hot in DECEMBER, /00 


... With the mammoth Christmas issue just about to be put to bed, it looks like 
another thermometer-busting month. (Still time for a few late-comers to squeeze 
in... but hustle!) 


And for 1952 


... circulation burns as bright as ever... with a total of more than 2,800,000 
home-loving, home-doing reader families (and adding fuel to the selling flame— 
this circulation is practically unduplicated in the home field!) ... Newsstand sales, 
too, are climbing—a 4 per cent jump in the first six months of this year... And 
finally (hottest signal to the temperature-taking buyer of space) there’s a lush and 
lovely 100,000 reader bonus over the current rate base. Why wait? American Home 
is sizzling right now... and hotter than ever for ’52! 


2,800,000 sizzling hot TATA PR AY 


home product prospects t] OWE 
| Vida 


Magazine 
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Territory Men 


Maritime Provinces 
Eastern Quebec 

Montreal Area 

Northern Quebec & Ontario 
Ottawa Valley 

Toronto Area 

Western Ontario 

Prairie Provinces 

Pacific Coast 
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There’s a specific reason for the 
three-man team in Western Ontario. 
A firm of sales agents, T. D. Buch- 


ner & Co., works that territory out 
of London, Ontario. ‘These three 
men carry other lines, but they go 
to all Van Heusen sales meetings and 


TEACHING... 
TRAINING! 


SOUND SLIDE FILM— 


a combination of a sound record and still 
film pictures—is the most powerful of all 
means for selling, teaching or training 
any group or audience, large or small. 


Appealing to both eye and ear, with the 
picture in view long enough for the eye 
to grasp the message, these talking pic- 
tures vividly impress the mind and 
emotions and stimulate action as noth- 
ing else can. 


PICTUREPHONE— 


made exclusively by McClure—is the 
machine for projecting your sound slide 
film. Portable—weighs only 13 pounds. 
Built-in screen for small groups but can 
project for 150. Records, films, screen, 
speaker, everything, contained in 1 case. 
High fidelity sound. Brilliant picture. 


Please ask for information 


TALKING 
PICTURES 


1115 West Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 7, Ill. CAnal 6-4914 
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function practically like a branch 
office. All the other men are direct 
Van Heusen salesmen, but all except 
two carry side lines. You will be told 
that this is necessary in Canada, but 
the two men who carry Van Heusen 
exclusively do all right with it. It 
is the observation of the Van Heusen 
sales department that many men who 
sell similar lines exclusively can earn 
as much or more than the sideline 
men. 

In fact, Sidney Sundell, American 
advertising man who went to Mon- 
treal to become sales manager of 
Van Heusen, has developed some 
very positive ideas about selling in 
Canada. One of these is that Canada, 
basically, differs very little from the 
U.S. Quebec differs from British 
Columbia, of course, just as Maine 
differs from California. But Can- 
adian merchants think the same as 
their state-side counterparts. They 
overstock when U.S. buyers buy too 
heavily, and they stop buying when 
U.S. retailers do. Promotions that 
have laid an egg in the U.S. have 
also flopped in Canada. In the two 
vears that Van Heusen has been in 
full operation north of the border, 
only one successful U.S. promotion 
proved unsuccessful when it was 
tried by the Canadian company. 


Special Tests 


The Van Heusen Canadian mer- 
‘handising operation today uses the 
American company as a vast testing 
laboratory. Designs prepared for the 
American lines are used exactly in 
Canada, although the Canadian line 
is not so broad as the American line. 
When production is charted the U.S. 
advertising program is watched 
closely. If a U.S. advertisement is 
scheduled on checks, the Canadian 
company knows that checks are good 
and ample production is scheduled to 
back a demand which is sure to 
develop. 

In this way Van Heusen Co., Ltd. 
is able to go to retailers with mer- 
chandise which has already been 
tested for its sales potential in the 
States. The salesmen don’t have to 
tell the merchant they think a cer- 
tain number is going to sell well at 
retail; they know, because of U.S. 
sales, that it’s going to sell. The re- 
sult has been to reduce mistakes to 
a minimum which would make any 
U.S. sales manager turn green with 
envy. 

For obvious reasons, the average 
American sales manager must be 
fairly cagey in making predictions 
about what’s going to sell in 1952. 
Contrast this attitude with that of 
Van Heusen Co., Ltd. The company 
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JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


is cocksure that oxfords are going to 
be increasingly important. Why? Be- 
cause the sales curve for oxfords has 
already shot upward in the United 
States, and Canada is sure to follow. 

The Canadian company makes full 
use of the U.S. Van Heusen adver- 
tising that comes over the border, but FF 
it doesn't depend on it. It makes the § 
observation that the Canadian reads 
American advertising in American 
publications as you would read the § 
advertisements in a British magazine. 
He doesn’t expect to find the prod- 
ucts advertised in his local stores— 
and generally they aren’t there. 
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A 9-County Market 
with 

DRUG SALES of 

$6,330,000* | 


*Sales Management 
1951 Survey of 
Buying Power 


The JOURNAL & SENTI- 
NEL are the only papers 
that cover this rich, grow- 
ing market in the South’s 
No. 1 state. 

The JOURNAL & SENTI- 
NEL are the only papers 
in the South offering a 
Monthly Grocery Inven- 
tory—an ideal test mar- 
ket. 

The JOURNAL & SENTI- 
NEL are the only papers 
completely blanketing an 
important 9-county  seg- 
ment of North Carolina. 


YOU CAN’T COVER NORTH 
CAROLINA WITHOUT THE N 
\N 


WINSTON-SALEM TWIN CITY 


“ 


AhhTNT Pern 


MORNING SUNDAY EVENING 


National Representative: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
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But by adding local Canadian ad- 
vertising to the U.S. overflow, Van 
Heusen Co., Ltd., harnesses all the 
U.S. magazine circulation in Canada 

id directs it to its own Canadian 

arket. To do this, the company de- 
pends chiefly on Canada’s great Sun- 
day supplements such as The (To- 

mto) Star Weekly, Weekend Pic- 
ture Magazine and La Presse for 
mass appeal. Salesmen are given de- 
tailed breakdowns of the circulation 
of these publications in all the cities 
in their territories, and the men per- 
suade the dealers to run local tie-ins 
it their own expense. By doing this, 
ind by putting a larger proportion of 
the budget into newspaper mats and 
displays than is done in the States, 
Van Heusen Co., Ltd., has been suc- 
cessful in getting a large volume of 
advertising at the dealer's expense. 

By Canadian standards the Van 
Heusen salesman calls on his retailers 
armed to the teeth. Most selling 


helps are produced by taking the 
American program and _ redesigning 
it for Canadian use, which often 


makes it stronger than ever. For ex- 
ample, each salesman receives a huge 
accordion. folder which shows all the 
advertisements which will be seen by 
Canadian consumers in American or 
Canadian publications. Most of these 
advertisements will appear in both 
the U.S. and Canada; others are ex- 
clusively Canadian. 


"Wouldn't selling be a pleasure 
if we didn't have to bother 
with customers!" 


—The Human Side of Selling 
By Robert E. Moore 


Similarly, the Canadian mat book 
for retailers is produced by selecting 
suitable mats from the U.S. book and, 
when necessary, supplementing them 
with additional mats which are 
strictly Canadian. In this connection, 
you may be interested in the fact that 
t costs so much more to produce 
newspaper mats in Canada than in 
the United States, that Van Heusen 
finds it less expensive to import them, 
luty and all, than to have them pro- 
luced locally. 

In addition, the Canadian retailer 
s provided with window streamers, 
ounter cards, blowups of advertise- 
ments, direct mail cards, radio com- 
mercials. 

All this material ties in with spe- 
ific national advertisements and _ is 
lesigned to help the retailer meet 
‘ertain seasonal peak sales figures. 

This emphasizes an _ important 
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point: The T’an Heusen line in Can- 
ada as in the United States is pre- 
sented in promotion groups. The 
salesmen sell their retailers not just 
shirts, but promotions. There’s a 
“White Variety” shirt promotion. 
There’s a Van Chick promotion. 
There’s a Van Gab sport shirt pro- 
motion. And with each goes the na- 
tional advertising, the mewspaper 
mats and the point-of-purchase ma- 
terial to put it over at the retail level. 

What have been the results of Van 
Heusen’s first few years in Canada? 

The answer to that question may 


be interred trom the implications in 
these two specific facts: 


1. The Van Heusen brand is al- 
ready so strong in Canada that it is 
promoted i.gularly by important re- 
tailers in every city in Canada. 

2. Canadians play their cards 
closer to their chests than Americans 
do, and no figures are available on 
volume. However, we can definitely 
say that Van Heusen today is one of 
Canada’s Big Four shirt brands, if 
not one of the Big Three. 


BUSINESS MOVES 


SPECIAL DELIVER 


with NORTH AMERICAN VANS! 


Do you have a trade-show exhibit to be moved in a 
hurry? Ship it special delivery, by North American 
padded van. It will arrive on time, in perfect 
condition — without crating. The big NAVL vans 
shown above delivered display materials and cars from 
Memphis to Dallas in one day. Remember, when 


the show must go on, call 


Wherever you move.. move better by NAVL 


BEKAISER- FRAZER 


your North American agent! 


Use North American to move household goods 
of transferred personnel; office and plant 
equipment, too. Federally chartered to operate 
in all 48 states and Canada. Our new “Survey 
Service’ gives advance analysis of any moving 
job—no cost or obligations. See phone book 
for nearest NAVL agent or write: 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, INC. 
Dept. SM9 Fort Wayne, Indiana 


AMERICA’S LEADING 


LONG 
DISTANCE MOVING ORGANIZATION 
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10,000 
business men 
reply to 
insurance 
brokers’ ads 


Advertising to business men is a rela- 
tively simple task if you follow the 
same method as a firm of national 
insurance brokers. 


Example: 


The firm had prepared a_ special 
booklet for business men. The book- 
let explained the workings of a new 
state insurance law. The brokers 
wanted to get it into the hands of as 
many responsible business and indus- 
trial executives as possible. 


Two advertisements of 140 and 130 
lines were prepared in which the 
booklet was offered free. The ads 
were run in The New York Times and 
in other New York daily and business 
publications. 


Less than eight weeks after the first 
ad appeared in The Times, more than 
10,000 requests for the booklet were 
received. Most of this response 
stemmed directly from the advertise- 
ments in The New York Times. 


The New York Times outpulled all 
other papers combined by four to one 
on the first ad, and by almost six to 
one on the second. 

Here again is striking evidence of The 
New York Times continuing ability to 
reach the responsive people in the 
right market ...and to reach them in 
quantity. Just one more example of 
why advertisers have made The New 
York Times first in advertising in the 
world’s first market for 32 years. 


Make The New York Times first in your 
selling plans for 1952. Get all the facts. 


Che New York Times 


All the News That’s Fit to Print’’ 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, DETROIT, 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 
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ETHYL CORPORATION 


PRODUCT SALES CuyNir 


JUMBO MODEL of auto distributor (above) 100 times actual size, is part of the 
equipment being used in the Ethyl Product Sales Clinic. Below, entire array of elec- 
trically controlled display equipment is packaged in panel-type truck when show tours. 


Ethyl Splits Engines Apart 
In Product Training Clinics 


Dramatic demonstrations of fuels and lubricants in action 
are helping petroleum marketing personnel learn the tech- 


niques of quality selling .. . 


How do you tell people about ab- 
stractions—such as gasoline quality? 
How do you explain to motorists 
what happens when gasoline burns 
inside an engine—or the way lubri- 
cants protect engine parts? To a 
great many car owners, gasoline is 
simply something that goes into the 
gas tank, turns the engine over, and 
comes out again through the exhaust 
pipe. 

Puzzling over the problem, James 


E. Boudreau, sales manager (market- 
ing) of Ethyl Corporation, three 
years ago decided to do something 
about it. He decided to “cut apart’’ 
an automobile engine so anyone could 
see what goes on inside. Mr. Bou- 
dreau was unable to find any com- 
mercial display firm with experience 
in building what he wanted: giant- 
size working models of various auto- 
mobile engine parts. So he and several 
associates in Ethyl’s Chicago office 
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proceeded to make the models them- 


seives. 
The result is a dramatic demon- 
stration of fuels and lubricants in 
tion. So successful is this visual 


resentation that it today forms the 
yasis for a current Product Sales 
Clinic sponsored by Ethyl Corpora- 
mn. The clinic emphasizes—with the 
1 of Mr. Boudreau’s’ working 
odels—that lack of proper engine 
aintenance by motorists, as well as 
vere driving conditions, impair the 
erformance of fuels and lubricants. 
Nutshelled, the clinic idea is this: 
lo help those in the oil industry 
answer erroneous complaints about 
petroleum products, and to help 
motorists achieve maximum car per- 
formance through the use of the best 
grades of fuels and lubricants.” 
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Four Roving Clinics 


Today Ethyl has four clinics tour- 
ing the country, with commercially- 
made working models adapted from 
the originals. Each clinic is equipped 
with portable demonstrating equip- 
ment and a panel truck. Initial cost 
of each road demonstration is roughly 
$20,000 to $25,000. Audiences are 
made up of Ethyl’s customer oil com- 
panies and their marketing personnel. 
So enthusiastic has been the response 
to date that the four clinics are 
booked months ahead, and officials 
predict new clinics may go_ into 
operation soon. 

A preview of the show marked the 
opening, last month, of a new Sales 
Training Center in Mid-Manhattan 
sponsored by Ethyl’s Eastern Region 
Sales Department. The training cen- 
ter offers Ethyl and customer oil 
companies a convenient location for 
the conduct of sales promotion and 
educational meetings. There is seat- 

g space for 100, plenty of room 
for stage exhibitions, and_ special 
equipment which can operate vehicles 
indoors—and duplicate actual high- 
vay conditions. The stage techniques 

dramatic lighting and showman- 
hip spark the show. 


f 


See It—Remember It 


Clinic instruction is built around 


sual demonstration — philosophy. 
\lodels of cutaway engine parts, 
some 100 times the size of actual 


parts, are set up on stage. Electrically 
perated, these models show the ac- 
tual operation of inner workings. For 
cample, colored liquid flows through 
transparent carburetor three feet 


igh, demonstrating the process of 
iel-air 


marriage. This gives the 
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acquaintance 
principles 


audience an_ intimate 
with gasoline utilization 
and combustion operation. 

The electrical demonstration equip- 
ment is operated by only 11 switches; 
each switch can cut into operation 
seven to eleven functions. Two men 
have charge of the show. They set it 
up (three to five hours are required 
to assemble the display) when the 
clinic goes visiting, and they do the 
talking. Their discussion is synchron- 
ized with moving parts of the dis- 
play, including films. Length of clinic 
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In terms of families . . 
. you reach the biggest market in the 
Southwest through The Sunday Oklahoman. 
Through no other Sunday newspaper in no other 


units . 


is one hour and twenty minutes. 

Functional feature of the clinic ap- 
paratus is packagability. The com- 
plete show is packed into a specially- 
built truck and taken to clinic cities 
anywhere within the four sales re- 
gions. 

The original show three years ago 
was a simple one. But the inception 
of this unique display was conceived 
from sound business management 


thinking—visual demonstration of the 
product and of the product’s applica- 
tion. Demonstration means sales. 


. in terms of consuming 


southwestern city, regardless of size, can you 
reach so many, influence so many, sell so many 
families with your advertising. It’s the biggest 
food market, the biggest drug market, the 
biggest market for anything in the Southwest. 
Sell it to the maximum through The Sunday 


Oklahoman! 


HE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


MORNING 146,901 


DAILY 
COMBINED 


R.O.P. COLOR 


Full color will be available 
daily and Sunday this fall. 
Until then we continue to offer 
one and two-colors and black. 


263,179 


EVENING 116,278 


CITY TIMES 


No Sunday Magazine section published 
or sold in the Southwest reaches so many 
homes as The Sunday Magazine Section 
)» of The Daily Oklahoman. Locally edited, 
locally printed—it enjoys the high reader 
interest that pays off for advertisers. Ask 
your Katz representative for result stories. 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. - THE FARMER-STOCKMAN - WKY - 


WKY-TV, OKLAHOMA CITY - Represented by THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 
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POSTSCRIPT FOR EDELSON 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


The Edelson paper [‘‘tHow to Get the 
Most Out of Your Advertising Agency’ ] 
is a good one. It will be applauded by 
agency men. It reminds me, however, of 
what Elbert Hubbard wrote about apol- 
ogies: “Your friends don’t need them and 
your enemies won't believe them.” I’m 
not very hopeful, in other words, that 
Edelson will accomplish anything in the 
way or reform. 

There are, of course, other points, and 
I suspect they are too numerous to men- 
tion. Among them, however, are the ad- 
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10N! DRAMATIC! EXCITING! It’s a 
OT! NOTHING LIKE IT FOR— 

@ CONVENTIONS @ COUNTY and 
STATE FAIRS@SPECIAL ADVERTISING DEALS 
DIRECT MAIL and DEALER-TIE-IN ADVERTISING 
Rubber Money has no equal—Not only yells your Ad- 
vertising message but actually ‘“‘DEMONSTRATES"” 
it in a novel way your prospects will understand. 
“Save Money’’—'‘STRETCH DOLLARS” is a must 
for all buyers. ‘‘Rubber Money” strikes home in a 
very unusual, effective and inexpensive way. Never 
fails to create ‘‘Good Will’’ for salesmen and dealers 
—in fact RUBBER BUCKS are TOPS in tow cost 
advertising. Write, wire or phone for samples and 
prices. No obligation. 

H. MEINHARDT & CO., INC. Dept. SM-10 
4218 LINCOLN AVE., CHICAGO 18, ILL. 


40 PLUS CLUB 


Tough to find a good man? 
Why not contact us. 
Several Top Flight 


SALES EXECUTIVES 


With enviable records for developing and 
expanding domestic and foreign markets. 
Highly qualified to either set or follow 
policies. 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


Equally trained & screened men to fill key 
executive & technical posts in many other 
specialized fields. 


The FORTY PLUS CLUB of NEW YORK, Inc. 
220 Broadway, NYC 7 Beekman 3-6086 


Other clubs situated in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, Conn., Kansas City, 
Mo., Los Angeles, Miami, Fla., Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Montreal and Toronto, Canada. 
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vertisers who judge an agency’s media 
selections on the basis of their personal 
opinions of the media selected. Then 
there’s the advertiser who demands free 
services of the agency—layouts, for ex- 
ample —because he has increased his 
budget, and thus increased the agency’s 
gross income. And there’s the advertiser 
who, suspecting that the cost of, say, a 
booklet could have been lower, hands the 
finished job to a printer and asks for an 
estimate. 

Another is the omnipotent advertiser 
who will consider no idea that isn’t coin- 
cidentally similar to the idea he has had 
in his own mind; who then approves 
copy which is written only as he would 
write it, and who then directs the art 
director and the production manager. 

Many agency troubles with clients are, 
in my opinion, the fault of the agency. 
And the major fault is timidity on the 
part of contact men—timidity which 
manifests itself in a too-ready willing- 
ness to agree with the client. Timidity 
of this sort isn’t personal cowardice so 
much as it is just plain bad salesmanship. 
But let a contact man discover that a 
client has interviewed a _ competitive 
agency the day before, and he’ll string 
along with any sophomoric notion his 
client may advance. 

It’s the advertisers who work with their 
agencies with respect and confidence that 
make this agency business worth while. 
They are, happily, the rule rather than 
the exception. Or are they? 


JEROME B. GRAY 
Gray & Rogers 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FROM THE DISTAFF SIDE 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I’m very much surprised that your 
survey on women’s likes and dislikes of 
tin containers brought no mention of 
bashed-in tin cans, especially the large 
juice cans. That’s one of my pet peeves. 
Just where does the fault lie for that 
condition ? 

There were excellent ideas mentioned, 
such as spouts on packages for rice, de- 
tergents, etc., larger openings on cocoa 
cans. .. . I wish the hinges of the Spry 
cans were somewhat larger, then they 
wouldn't break off quite so easily with 
constant use. 


Mrs. M. H. SCHROEDER 
Rockville Center, N. Y. 


(Quite frequently SM gets fan mail 
from the wife of some SM _ subscriber 
who gets his magazine at home. Presum- 
ably quite a few of them manage to keep 
an eye on the old man’s reading matter 

. and occasionally they find something 
they get a kick out of reading themselves. 
Look to your shipping containers, gentle- 


men... and, Spry, to your hinges!— 
The Editors.) 


AMEN CORNER 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


“Shop Talk” in the September 1 issue 
was a humdinger. That’s exactly the way 
a lot of young salesmen are _ thinking 
nowadays. ... 


H. N. Fiscu 

Sales Manager 

H. J. Justin & Sons, Ine. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

May we have your permission to re- 
produce in the current issue of “The 
Frigidairian,’ which goes to our dealers, 
salesmen and service men, your editorial 
from the September 1 issue (“Shop 
Talk”) of SALES MANAGEMENT? I refer 
to “Self-Training for Sales.” 

Full credit will be given to SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, and we plan to reproduce 
the editorial practically verbatim. 


WILLIAM M. EARDLY 
Editor, “The Frigidairian” 
Frigidaire Division, 
General Motors Corp. 
Dayton, Ohio 


THOUGHT-STARTERS 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I hope vou will keep that series going 
on “Adventures in Shopping.” Seems to 
me it was missing from one recent issue. 
I think it not only makes wonderful 
reading, but I also happen to know of a 
couple of firms that have given some 
very deep thought to their own selling 
and merchandising schools after reading 
this series. 

No doubt you have to depend entirely 
on your own staff for these. However, 
if they run out of shopping spots I would 
be delighted to suggest several. 


T. A. GULLETTE 
Burke Dowling Adams, Ine. 
Montclair, N. J. 


(SM’s editors do produce most of the 
material for “Adventures,” but they wel- 
come stories from their readers, too.— 
The Editors.) 


Where to write .. . 


Do you agree or disagree 
with the ideas and opinions 
expressed in the articles in 
this issue? Address your 
comments to Philip Salis- 
bury, Editor, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 
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IS ATLANTA REALLY 
Inc. > 

THAT BIG? 
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DO YOU HAVE THIS BOOK? 


ely : 
er, You folks who work on urban market- area of the eight southeastern states— 
ud ing problems are undoubtedly familiar first in population, first in income, and 
with “distort maps.” And that’s what first in retail sales. This 32-page book, in full- 
the map above is—showing the eco- oe . color gravure, summarizes the 
-" For advertisers, Atlanta and Georgia Nie tn otk a 
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nomic rather than the geographical 
relationship between Metropolitan 
Atlanta and the state. 


In population, Metropolitan Atlanta 
contains one of slightly more than 
every five people who live in Georgia. 


It receives a dollar of every $3.58 of 
the State’s effective buying income. 


And it lays out practically every third 
dollar spent for retail purchases in 
Georgia. 


More than that, Metropolitan At- 
lanta is the Number One metropolitan 


1951 


offer a unique opportunity. As an 
entity, they are large enough to pro- 
vide the economy of mass marketing 
. .. yet not so large as to require an 
excessive cut of an advertiser’s budget. 


To spend your promotion budget 
wisely in the Southeast... to sell 
Atlanta, buy 


Atlanta for advertisers and 
advertising agencies. If you 
have not received your copy, 
there’s one waiting for you. 
Address: The Atlanta Journal 
and Constitution, Atlanta, 
Georgia. Or, of course, the 


nearest Kelly-Smith Office. 


Che Atlanta Zournal 


THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


Daily, combined: 428,676 


Sunday: 457 ,147 


National Representatives: Kelly-Smith Company 
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Only the name of one magazine fits—for only LIFE offers such 
automotive sales-potentials. And there’s a good reason why... 


Each issue of LIFE is read by 23,950,000 people . . . and this 
audience grows in the course of 13 issues to include 62,600,000 
different individuals . . . over half the nation. 


In this vast audience are: 2 out of every 3 people in Amer- 
ica’s middle- and upper-economic groups; over 32 million peo- 
ple aged 20 to 45—best prospects for automotive products. 


Because LIFE’s the first and last word in selling automotive 
goods, manufacturers of these goods invest an ever-increasing 
amount of dollars-for-continuous-selling in the pages of LIFE. 


SALES MANAGEMENT §& 
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a one-year period read 


First in circulation 


First in readership 


First in advertising revenue 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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THIS IS "FAUCET AID": It packages items needed by the 
home owner in quantity that makes a profitable unit of sale for 
the jobber. The retailer meets his needs with a small stock. 


“Chicken Feed" Stuff 


"KOMPAK" AND "REDI-PAK": Research-tested assortments of 
best-sellers enable jobber salesmen to meet a variety of wants 
by writing a single order. And the dealer gets a time-saver. 


the Dealer 


Despises: What We Do About It 


Screws, washers, rubber plugs, and other items for plumb- 


ing replacement .. . well, how much less romantic can you 


get? But even these homely ducklings take on merchandis- 


ability when the right packaging techniques are applied. 


Our products retail tor only a tew 
cents. They are regarded as a neces- 
sary evil by the home owner who 
has to repair plumbing fixtures, by 
the retail hardware dealer whose la- 
bor cost eats up more than the sale, 
and by the hardware jobber who car- 
ries our products in addition to 60,- 
OOO other items. 

First, toilet tank balls, faucet and 
plumbing connection washers when 
worn out have to be replaced imme- 
diately. The home owner rarely 
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knows what is needed and the hard- 
ware dealer has to help him find out. 

Second, sink stoppers, toilet seat 
bumpers, door stops, bath and door 
mats are often bought on “impulse.” 
If seen in the retail store, the home 
owner is reminded of the need for 
replacement. If not seen—no sale. 

Many types of faucets require dif- 
ferent size washers. The retailer tries 
to carry all sizes and advise on proper 
installation. 

The hardware jobber must main- 


tain stocks on all, and has many slow 
movers. His salesmen are likely to 
find other items more profitable to 
sell. 

Our “Faucet Aid Assortment” 
illustrates the problem and our solu- 
tion. It packages items needed by the 
home owner in a quantity that makes 
a profitable unit of sale for the job- 
ber. It contains 36 ten-cent units, 
each with seven assorted washers and 
three brass screws—an adequate sup- 
ply for immediate repairs. The re- 
tailer meets all needs with a moder- 
ate stock. The package gives instru 
tions. 


As told to James H, Colli: 
BY JAMES P. HOLh 
President, Kirkhill, Inc. 
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FAC :ko-0F-THE-MONTH at Gibraltar is an otherwise pleasant chap named 
Fred McGuire, head of our Impossible Dept. ‘‘Fred,’’ we said, ‘these 


floor-stands and counter-merchandisers your nimble little fingers are forever 
dreaming up ...where in Tophet do you get your ideas? They’re so— 
how do you say in English—so ingenious, so maddeningly irresistible, so—so basic... .’’ 


“IE LIKE GIRLS,”’ Fred began. “Yes, yes,“’ we quickly parried, “like ‘em ourself. 
Married one. But where do you get your ideas?” 


Tacit 


“GIRLS !’’ Fred persisted. “You said — ingenious — irresistible — basic. 


| like girls. When | think of girls | get wonderful ideas. How basic can you get!" 


WE YIELDED to the simple logic of it. Ingenious — irresistible — basic — both 
merchandising displays and girls. That's only the beginning. Been to a supermarket: 

lately? The bids for That Vagrant Buying Impulse range from furious to fantastic. 

It’s true not only of ‘*maybe”’ merchandise; more soap, another can of beans, 

4 extra paper toweling. It goes for ‘‘must’’ merchandise too; the meat’n 

low Hi potatoes. In Self-Service Selling the best bids get the business. 


FOR A QUICK refresher course in display merchandising, run once around the 
nearest supermarket. Or take the Grand Tour with our Gibraltar Merchandising 


Display brochure. (write us for your copy, see coupon below). 


GIBRALTAR makes ingenious, maddeningly irresistible, basic merchandising displays. 
Do you have a selling problem? We have a selling answer. 


- 

| Mr. S. P. Boochever, Director 

| GIBRALTAR MERCHANDISING DISPLAYS 

| Gibraltar Corrugated Paper Company, Inc. 
| 8101-25 Tonnelle Avenue, North Bergen, N.J. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Without obligation on my part... 


(1 Please send me my copy of the Gibraltar MD brochure. 


([] Please have your representative telephone me 
for an appointment. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


~/ 


G IBRALTAR CORRUGATED PAPER COMPANY, INC. jaa 
; 8101 Tonnelle Ave., North Bergen, New Jersey [ization 
Telephone LONGACRE 5-3405, N.Y. or UNION 3-4700, N.J. 


ADDRESS 
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A celiopnhane window displays the 
contents so that the customer who 
has an emergency repair job to do 
sees that he has a variety of washers. 
‘The window also sells the customer 
who is buying other goods: He sees 
the merchandise and spends a dime 
against the day when he will need 
washers. 

The colorful carton, designed to 
take minimum space, is visible at 
table height. It can ‘“‘sell itself’”’ while 
the dealer is busy elsewhere because 
it is a self-serve item. 

Similarly, we solved other prob- 


. and we're 
quoting hundreds 
of advertisers when 
we say “The Quad- 
City Market (Daven- 
port, Iowa, Rock Island, 
Moline and East Moline, 
Illinois) is your best point 
of sale for big profits.” 1951 
Sales Management Survey of 
Buying Power figures reveal 
total effective buying income 
of $402,783,000—and, _re- 
member, Davenport alone 
has an average effective 
buying income per family of 
$5,947! 
PUNCTUATE YOUR SALES 
In This 
RICH QUAD-CITY MARKET 
By Using The 
DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS 


The Only Newspapers with 
Home-Delivered Circulation 
on both the Iowa and Illi- 
nois sides of the important 
Quad-City market. 


Sle LDavenpotl 
Meuypapers 


THE DAILY TIMES 
THE DEMOCRAT & LEADER 


represented nationally by 
Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


lems on the wholesale level by pack- 
aging assortments of the best selling 
items, enabling the jobber’s salesman 
to write one order for one shipment. 
Our Redi-Pak and Kompak assort- 
ments illustrate these packages. 

Originally jobbers asked us to de- 
sign assortments that would make it 
easy for the salesman to write one 
order instead of a number of orders 
for a couple of dozen minor items, 
and make it easy for the shipping 
clerk to assemble them. Pricing and 
invoicing details are expensive. We 
conducted a_ three-month © survey 
throughout the country to determine 
items needed in a balanced assortment 
based on consumer demand. It was 
revealed that the jobber needed an 
attractive assortment. 


Why So Many? 


But what about the retailer? Why 
should he stock all this merchandise 
instead of replacing a few “outs” ? 

For his requirements we designed 
an enameled steel Redi-Pak counter 
display package with all items in in- 
dividual compartments. Included is 
such information as name, use, retail 
price and re-order number, also 
pamphlets for customers who are 
making repairs. These are all staple 
items, salable anywhere in the U.S. 

Our Kompak assortment, a versa- 
tile package, meets different plumb- 
ing code standards throughout the 
country and is similar to the enam- 
eled steel unit. Both packages have 
increased the dealer’s volume. 

Another problem was garden hose 
washers, sold by the pound, 250 to 
300 washers. The bulk package was 
too unwieldy for counter display and 
couldn’t do a selling job. This is an 
impulse item: Who’s going to make a 
special trip to the hardware store just 
to buy a couple of hose gaskets ? Cus- 
tomers buy two or three gaskets in 
addition to other purchases, but nev- 
ertheless the retailer must count out 
a few washers and provide a bag to 
put them in—just to make up a five- 
cent purchase. 

To meet this problem we devised 
a clip similar to a safety pin which 
can be hung on the wall. It holds a 
dozen washers. This item retails for 
a nickel and has increased our sales 
a hundredfold. 

We now have approximately three 
dozen different counter packages, for 
different types of retail stores, hold- 
ing from 50 cents to $60 worth of 
merchandise at retail value. We are 
continuing our old standby card with 
a nickel or dime’s worth of these 
sundries glued or stapled on it. We 
have improved it, however, by put- 
ting the items in a cellophane bag 


which is fastened to the card, to keep 
the enclosures clean. 

We have learned, over a period of 
15 years, that our merchandising in- 
volves more than advertising, pack- 
aging or sustained sales effort. They 
should complement one another. To 
advertise our washers to the con- 
sumer is largely wasted effort, because 
the home owner does not ask for such 
sundries by trade-mark ; he takes what 
his hardware dealer offers. 

Yet there is a tremendous poten- 
tial market for our products, for 
which advertising can be productive. 
Carefully planned advertising to the 
wholesaler and retailer is best, we 
believe, when directed toward sim- 
plifying their sales. 

We are preparing a catalog to fa- 
cilitate the retailer’s ordering. It will 
illustrate our dealer packages and 
have a “How to Fix It” section with 
diagrams of typical household plumb- 
ing fixture repairs. All hardware re- 
tailers will receive it. Wholesalers 
will help to distribute it, and our own 
sales force will encourage the jobber 
to carry adequate stocks of our mer- 
chandise for the increased dealer de- 
mand we anticipate. This catalog 
will be a summary of our studies of 
jobber, dealer and consumer require- 
ments. 

Once doing only a regional west- 
ern business, we have expanded 
steadily. We now have branch ware- 
houses in Dallas, Cleveland, Boston, 
Charleston and Seattle, and_ sales 
ofices in Philadelphia, Chicago and 
Los Angeles. 

We never lose sight of the fact 
that the job is never done, because 
our improvements in merchandising 
our “necessary evil” products can be 
adopted by competitors, and over- 
night an aggressive organization can 
capitalize on any let-down in our 
efforts. We continue to seek improve- 
ments in our product merchandising 
to solve dealer, jobber and consumer 
problems. Their headaches are our 
headaches . . . but these very head- 
aches are our opportunities. 
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cover the big, fast food service field! 


STARTING WITH ITS 
OCTOBER ISSUE 
FOUNTAIN SERVICE 


WILL CHANGE TO 


FOUNTAIN & FA‘ 


A BIG AND GROWING MARKET 


A great change is under way in the restaurant business. More 
and more millions of Americans are eating more and more 
meals at counters and drive-ins. The profit end of the food 
service business has swung to the fast food service eating 
places. Not just in fountains, but in counter restaurants of 
every type. 

No matter what you call them or where you find them... 
coffee shops, snack bars, tea rooms, luncheonettes . . . in 
drug stores, hotels, variety stores, supermarkets, airports, 
railroad stations . . . in cities, towns or on the highways .. . 
these fast food service places are now ringing up a bigger 
and bigger share of the restaurant dollar. 


A “JUMP-AHEAD” EDITORIAL PLAN 

To match this expanding fast food business with a magazine 
geared exactly to serve and sell the field, FOUNTAIN SERVICE 
is now changing its name and broadening its editorial scope. 
For fifty years, it has led the way for fountains, as they began 
to serve light foods, then gave complete food service and 
grew to be a two-and-a-half-billion-dollar business. The 
leading magazine of the field, it will now cover all eating 
laces with counter (or counter and table) or drive-in service. 


Fast food service is a specialized restaurant operation. It’s 
he aggressive part of the restaurant business. Owners think 
n promotional terms. They’re hungry for business-building 


0’ the restaurant field 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


ISCTOSER 1, 196 


ideas . . . on food, traffic, promotion, merchandising and 
management. The expanding editorial scope of FOUNTAIN 
AND FAST FOOD SERVICE will match the specialized inter- 
ests of operators everywhere, with editorial help that will 
pace the growth of the field to even greater sales. 


A BIGGER CIRCULATION 


‘With the January, 1952 issue, FOUNTAIN AND FAST FOOD 


SERVICE will add 10,000 fast food service restaurants to its 
circulation—all larger fast food service places from coast to 
coast . . . 40,000 fountain and counter restaurants that serve 
food the profit way—fast; They are being added now as 
they are screened. Advertisers will receive this new circula- 
tion as a bonus until the April 1952 issue . . . on contracts 
received by the end of this year. 


THE “PROFIT SLICE” OF THE RESTAURANT FIELD 


This lucrative segment of the food service field is a big and 
skyrocketing market for fountain, cooking and service 
equipment and accessories . . . and for all kinds of food . . . 
soups and cereals, jams and juices, fruits and fish, meat, 
vegetables and drinks . . . everything that can be cooked in 
quick-service kitchens. 


This is the big field to sell—now; The fast-growing, profit side 
of the restaurant business is in fast food service. The maga- 
zine covering it is FOUNTAIN AND FAST FOOD SERVICE. 
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General Electric's Apparatus News Bureau has submitted 2,500 exclusive signed articles 
to the business press in the past 10 years. They have been published by some 250 publications. 


The Politics—and the How— 
Of Industrial Publicity 


BY WILLIAM K. HARRIMAN 


Geare-Marston, Inc. 


Working with business papers to get space for articles that 
embody big values for the company involved is no job for 
a ham press agent. These pieces take skill. And they must 
be judged on a qualitative rather than a quantitative basis. 


It’s high time to emancipate the 
industrial publicity man. Like Dopey 
of the Seven Dwarfs, he usually 
brings up the rear of a long chain of 
command, with his little red taillight 
blinking mantully behind him. 

The sales manager speaks courte- 
ously to the advertising manager, the 
advertising manager lays down the 
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law to the agency account executive, 
and the account executive pounds the 
desk of the publicity man. 

When the average industrial sales 
manager goes over the budget figures 
with the ad manager he sees that 
good sound dollars are allocated—so 
much for space advertising, so much 
for direct mail, so much for point- 


of-purchase promotion, etc.—all sub- 
divided among his six and a half 
sales divisions. Finally, just before 
he goes out to lunch, he remembers: 
“Guess we'd better have something 
in there for publicity.” 

This airy attitude results from a 
couple of profound misconceptions. 
A good many industrial sales man- 
agers think of the publicity man as a 
smooth, fast-talking individual who 
arranges for his movie-star client to 
have a baby, or lose her appendix, so 
that she can get her picture in the 
paper. In other words, a press agent. 


Not Spare-Time Job 


Furthermore, that same sales man- 
ager is inclined to think of publicit) 
as something that can be done with 
the left hand, in a copy-writer’s spare 
time, to be thrown in as a bonus by 
the agency. What he should know, 
being a hard-headed businessman, is 
that we get just about what we pa\ 
whether it’s publicity or a new 
set of false teeth. 

Of necessity we are writing from 
the point of view of a publicity 
agency, but as far as our relations 
with any one publicity client go, we 
consider ourselves a department of 
that client’s organization. The point 
of view, even the budgeting, remains 
the same, whether the publicity ma- 
chine is an agency or a department. 

First of all, the industrial pub- 
licity man is no press agent. Often a 
trained engineer (when the client's 
products are highly technical), his 
job is to know his client’s business 
and products, and to be able to talk 
about them to the editors of the in- 
dustrial press in language both under- 
stand. 

Thus he has two bosses: the client 
and the editor. When the interests 
of the two seem to conflict, the good 
publicity man is the one who can 
understand the differences between 
their desires and, what is more im- 
portant, recognize similarities through 
which a solution can be found. 

We at Geare-Marston recognize 
both bosses. And we translate that 
recognition into two divisions of in- 
dustrial publicity: the stories the 
client wants published, and the stories 
the editors want to publish. It’s our 
job to make those two interests coin- 
cide as far as possible. 

At this point perhaps a sketchy de- 
scription of how we, and other ex- 
perienced publicity agencies, operate 
may prove of interest to the sales 
manager considering industrial pub- 
licity and developing in his own mind 
a well-defined policy toward that as- 
pect of sales promotion. 

The stories which originate with 
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Printed Letter Press... 4 Color Reproduction Available 


| Omaha World-Herald 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE, National Representatives 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


| 249,627 Daily — 254,966 Sunday 
' : (Publisher's Statement for March 31, 1951) 
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An editorial purpose 
owe powerful 


advertising force 


Unless a business magazine has a progressive mission in life, it 


cannot be a potent and continuing advertising force. 


For behind every such publication there must be an editorial 
idea and editorial service custom-designed to help its readers 


. and an editorial staff dedicated to carrying it out. 


Ever since we can remember, BANKING has been the leading 
publication serving the banking fraternity. The leader, no mat- 
ter who took the measurements, or how often . . . in adver- 
tising acceptance, in reader respect and preference. 
Incidentally, this was earned because BANKING’s editors refused 
to take a narrow viewpoint of the banking field . . . instead 
built broadly on the concept you see at the top of this page. 
Every year since then, they have answered the challenge every 
leader must face—to re-earn, to justify again his top position. 
\ simpler way to put all this is to say: Serve the reader best, 
and you serve the advertiser best. 


BANKING, Journal of the American Bankers Association, 
12 East 36th Street, New York 16, New York. 


the client are handled in the usual 
manner. They may become releases 
which go out broadcast to our trade 
lists, and plenty of them see the light 
of print, because those lists are care- 
fully developed. The releases go only 
to publications where they are more 
than likely to arouse editorial inter- 
est. The more we fill the editor’s 
wastebasket with material out of his 
field, the less respect he will have 
for our releases generally, and the 
less chance we will have to seize his 
attention when we have something 
really worth printing. 

Or perhaps we think the story 
should be placed exclusively in a cer- 
tain magazine, where it will: receive 
more extended treatment than if it 
were a general release. 

At: this point the publicity man 
goes through one of his many meta- 
morphoses, and becomes a media ex- 
pert. He chooses the magazine to 
which that story should go as care- 
fully as the media department itself. 
He looks into type of circulation (as 
well as size), readership surveys, and 
anything else which will help him 
pinpoint the one magazine which 
will best reach the readers this client’s 
particular story should hit. 


The Exact Slant 


As his next step, our man con- 
sults the editor, outlines the story, 
and decides with him exactly the 
slant which will most appeal to his 
readers. Then—and not until then— 
we write the story, clear it with the 
client (A multitude of headaches may 
be included in that small clause), 
and accompany it with photographs 
which again are precisely tailored to 
that editor’s readers. 

In our experience, no story han- 
dled in that manner has ever failed 
to appear in the magazine we chose. 

But that is only part of the job of 
the publicity man. So far we have 
considered only one boss. The other 
boss is the editor, and he often 
knows in advance what he wants— 
but not always, let me hasten to say. 
That involves a method of operation 
which might be called “creative pub- 
licity.” 

“Method of operation” is probably 
too formal a designation. What we 
do is quite simple. A member of our 
publicity staff makes regular calls on 
the editors of industrial magazines 
in our clients’ fields. 

It is the spirit of those calls that 
is important. He goes into the edi- 
tor’s office, not to try to place a pre- 
conceived story, but to ask: “What 
are you looking for right now? Let’s 
see what we can dope out. What 
sort of special issues do you have 
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coming up? Are you making any sur- 
veys or roundups? How can we 
help 2?” 

That last question is asked in com- 
plete sincerity. Over the years we 
have been doing this, editors have 
come to recognize our motives. The 
latchstring is always out for our 
man, and we can count scores of 
editors as real friends. 

Many times on these calls our 
representative has no specific stories 
to talk about; often the editor has 
no ideas at the moment. At other 
times the editor wants something our 
client, for reasons of policy, cannot 
possibly supply. But more times than 
not we strike oil, and everybody is 
rewarded—the client, the editor and, 
last of all, the agency. 

Thus the exclusive feature story 
can originate at either end of the 
channel of communication: the editor 
or the client. And these feature 
stories are the heart of most of the 
know-how publications. Their  ap- 
pearance will not build up a fat clip- 
ping book, but the sales manager’s 
battery should certainly include the 
rifle of the exclusive as well as the 
shotgun of the broadcast release. 

Publicity is one-half of a one-two 
punch. To us at Geare-Marston it 
is as unthinkable to set up a selling 
program without it as it would be 


to eliminate advertising in its en- 
tirety from such a program. We in- 
sist that advertising in its broadest 
sense can do a job that nothing else 
can do. In the same breath we will 
insist that publicity is an enormous 
additional impact. 

Even in the case of a new product, 
one of the most obvious situations to 
demand plenty of advertising, there 
are times when publicity can do a 
better and less expensive job. A five- 
cent candy bar can be advertised with 
a full-page four-color, in Life, and 
the tremendous cost can be justified 
because the market for that cand 
bar is practically unlimited. On the 
other hand, a thousand-dollar indus- 
trial product with a fairly limited 
market also can receive a heavy ad- 
vertising push, because the profit on 
each unit sold will make it pay. 

But a combination of these two 
circumstances (a three-dollar gadget 
of limited use in a steel mill, for ex- 
ample) could not be advertised eco- 
nomically with full pages in metal 
working magazines. Provided the 
gadget is worth making at all, pub- 
licity can do the initial job: Dozens 
of editors will run the story as a new 
product item, because it is the sort 
of material their readers want. 

And that is the only reason the; 
have to run it. The editorial pages 
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MULTI-COLORED APPETIZER: This glossy menu does a sales job 


for Miller High Life Beer when tavern and restaurant patrons order 
food and drink. Lithographed in six colors on coated stock, the menu 
displays Kodachromes and art work focusing on the Miller High Life 
bottle. Customers see it at the proper psychological moment—at 


point-of-purchase. Produced by Milprint, Inc. 
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Picking good markets is an important part of today’s wise aews- 
paper list-making ... and Flint is one of the country’s best. Sales 
Management’s “quality of market” study gives Flint a “plus 33%” 
i as compared to national average. This same study also shows Flint’s 
average annual family income at $6,134... up almost 50% as 
compared to national figure. 
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Effective, economical. selling at the local level is today’s greatest 
need .. .. and the big, active Flint market and its Booth-published 
80,558 Flint Journal give you a real business getting combination! 
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in any reputable magazine are price- 
less—in the literal sense of that much- 
abused word. They can no more be 
purchased by a heavy advertising 
schedule than by the publicity man’s 
tooting the bill for a sumptuous din- 
ner with four martinis. Any self- 
respecting editor will rear back with 
fire in his eye if he hears a publicity 
man say, “Our client is considering 
taking 12 pages of advertising in your 
magazine this year. Now, as it hap- 
pens, here’s a little story—”’ 

That point was brought home to 
the writer with peculiar force not 


(QUAD- CITIES =: 


a unique combination of G cities 
in 2 states -on the Mississippi River 


cohesive as a 
strong backfield! 


HE Quad-Cities are as co- 

hesive as a strong backfield. These 
cities, each a vigorous individual unit, 
together comprise a potent combination 
that puts the Quad-Cities in big-time 
company. Tied by social, business and 
physical proximity into one large metro- 


four 


politan unit, Quad-Citians live here 
similarly to the residents in the bor- 
oughs of New York City. (57% live 


in Rock Island, Moline, East Moline on 
the Illinois side—43% live in Daven- 
port on the Iowa side.) 


long ago, in a discussion with the 
editor of one of the outstanding in- 
dustrial magazines. Our client had a 
publicity story—and a good one— 
which we knew belonged in that 
magazine because it would interest 
the readers. The editor agreed with 
us, and began to talk rashly about 
three or four pages of editorial space. 

Our client carries a fairly heavy 
advertising schedule in that maga- 
zine, The editor and I both knew it; 
there was no point in being coy about 
it. The subject never would have 
come up, except that he was consid- 


DAVENPORT 


Good Marketing Men Know This 234,000 Market 


What looks like a tough job is easy when 
you know that the Quad-City Metropoli- 
tan area is a 234,000 unit—instead of 4 
separate cities. Alert space and time buy- 
ers have learned this fact and are using 
the knowledge to good advan- 
tage in schedule preparation. 
Up-to-date information is now 
available in a brochure that 
graphically portrays the 
Quad-City Market — clearly, 
concisely. 
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How to make profitable sales to Quad- 
Citians whose per capita E.B.I. ranks 14th 
among 162 metropolitan areas is something 
worth knowing about. For your copy 
write to Dispatch or Argus (newspapers 
that cover 3 of the 4 Quad- 
Cities) or WHBF, Rock 
Island, Ill. 


THESE MEDIA WILL CARRY THE 
BALL FOR YOU — TO REACH 
YOUR SALES GOAL IN THE 
QUAD.-CITIES! 


MOLINE 


Lisedleh 


ering the possibility of using a second 
color on the first page of the pub- 
licity spread —our client’s regular 
second color. But he could do that 
only if some advertiser specified that 
color so that it could be printed in 
the same form. 

With two-color visions dancing 
through my head, I was eager to be 
helpful. “Here’s an idea,” I said. 
“Our client has a double page in 
color coming in your magazine at 
about that time. Let’s make it the 
same issue, and then... .” That was 
enough. 

“Hold everything, Bill!’’ he yelped. 
“You and I had better see to it right 
now that this story runs in any issue 
except the one that carries that two- 
page spread. That’s the way a good 
magazine operates, and that’s a point 
of view we respect. Incidentally, we 
got the second color after all, even 
if it wasn’t exactly our client’s color, 

Incidents such as these emphasize 
to us, time and again, that the adver- 
tising account executive should not 
try to handle publicity. He will not 
think in editorial terms, but rather in 
terms of space rates, sales themes, etc. 
He will be too inclined to count up 
the number of pages of publicity his 
client received in a given magazine, 
multiply it by the one-time page rate, 
and announce proudly that he has 
received $7,500 worth of free adver- 
tising. 


No "Free" Publicity 


There is no such thing as “free” 
industrial publicity. It must: be 
bought and paid for—with dollars, 
and with blood, sweat, and _ tears. 
Which brings us to another contro- 
versial aspect of the subject. 

How to pay for it? 

To the extent to which industrial 
publicity originates with you, and is 
controlled by your desires and needs, 
it can be charged to a project, a 
product, or a division of the company. 

For example, a company might de- 
cide that it wants publicity on 
Project X (a company-wide drive 
for suggestions), Product Y (a new 
type of blow-torch), or Department 
Z (a stream-lined order department 
that increases efficiency). In such 
cases a fair proportion of the annual 
publicity budget can be charged 
against those individual projects, 
products, or departments. 

This method of charging will 
work if what you want is a routine 
release, written by your publicity 
man, mimeographed, sent out to 20) 
magazines, and a book of clippings 
made from the 25 magazines that 
print it. It will also work, though 
somewhat less smoothly, if your pub- 
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licity man consults with an editor 
and writes an exclusive feature for 
some one magazine. Less smoothly, 
because it often takes far more time, 
efiort, and typewriter ribbons to get 
this one exclusive in than it does to 
get the 25 clippings. Somebody is 
going to raise an inquisitive eyebrow 
at the charge, not understanding the 
much greater punch in the exclusive. 

But in the very important section 
of publicity which originates with 
the media, and which always results 
in a feature, this method of charging 
breaks down completely and, _ if 
strictly adhered to, will result in 
losses’ of excellent publicity oppor- 
tunities. When an important maga- 
zine definitely requests a certain type 
of publicity story, the agency must 
be free to fill that request, and let 
the charge fall where it may. 


Budgeting for Publicity 


This type of publicity can be han- 


§ dled in the same way administrative 
) expenses are handled. Salaries of top 


oficials are not charged against 
projects or products, but against 
time. In exactly the same way, this 
type of general publicity can and 
should be charged only against time. 

For strictly accounting purposes, 
for the sake of the near-sighted indi- 
viduals with the ledgers who probably 
would never stand for putting pub- 
licity under administrative expenses, 
there can be set up an institutional 
publicity program, as part of the an- 
nual publicity budget. Whatever the 
program is called, it must not be 
limited; it must provide the flexi- 
bility which enables the agency to 
take advantage of every possible pub- 
licity opportunity. 

To make a publicity budget part 
of your advertising program is to 
court this fatal rigidity. Advertising 
charges can, should, and must be con- 
trolled by the client, with the advice 
ot the agency—with X dollars allo- 
‘ated for certain specific purposes. 
Publicity cannot be so controlled, for 
the publicity counsel must be alert 
and fast to take advantage of any 
suggestions or requests that might 
‘ome from the all-important editors. 

iny company planning an indus- 
rial publicity program must under- 
stand this vital difference between 
uligeting for such a program and 
tor an advertising schedule. In fact, 
it is dangerous even to think in terms 
of a publicity “program.’’ The word 
itself implies a rigid schedule of ef- 
forts, results, charges, etc.—so much 
money every month to pay for so 
much effort which should result in 
so many column-inches of clippings. 
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Industrial publicity simply does not 
work out that way—except for pure- 
ly routine releases which every editor 
receives by the hundreds. 

You would hardly expect one of 
your salesmen to turn down an order 
simply because the new customer is 
not on his regular contact list. Yet 
that is exactly what happens when a 
publicity man has to turn down an 
editor’s request because the type of 
story suggested is not included in the 
budget. 

A publicity contract should be as 
simple as possible—an annual retainer 


for a complete publicity package. ‘Vhe 
moment you have to break down this 
retainer—$2,500 for the Widget Di- 
vision, $3,000 for the Gismo Divi- 
sion, $296 for the Export Division, 
etc.—trouble will start. 

Yes, publicity costs money. But if 
paid for—in the right way—it can 
do a job. It can supplement your ad- 
vertising efforts and complete the 
one-two punch that means sales. And 
as sure as the sun will rise tomorrow 
(even though we may not be able to 
see it) the ume for hard selling is 
going to come again. 
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Sell the News Readers 
285,000 daily 
and you sell the WHOLE 
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FOR INSTANCE: 


Fourteen Erie County 
Towns outside the city 
zone, total popula- 
tion 56,729,* have a 
News circulation of 
22,102 ... one copy 
for every 2.5 persons. | 
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Who pushes 
your 


roduct °? 


Business has been defined as: A has something B wants; 
B has something A wants; Try to keep them apart! 


Your predecessor may have sold his product simply as a 
product. You must sell yours as a benefit to the buyer—a 
to the Every month more than 2/2 million 
substantial American families look forward to The American 
Magazine. They look to it for ways to make the family 
healthier, happier. more secure. It’s their service manual for 
successful family living. And because it is America’s 
magazine, its readers are hand-picked, specially 
conditioned customers. 


These typical family service.features in the October issue 
show how The American Magazine “pushes your product”: 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. Publishers of The American Magazite 


Advertisers of food products, read: THE VANTRESS FAMILY 


CHANGED YOUR DIET—The American Family of the Month- 


showing how one family’s ingenuity has affected the nation’s menu§ 


Advertisers of bus, rail, ship, air lines; luggage, travel tog 
sporting goods, read: WE FOUND AN ISLAND PARADISE on 


SOMETHING NEW IN NEW ENGLAND, two colorful fami) 


travel features in one issue. 

Advertisers of cameras, photo supplies, albums, read: PHO 
TOGRAPHY IS MORE THAN FUN—da family service article 
proving that being able to take pictures can mean more to you 
than just a pastime. 

Advertisers who have a stake in preserving the American Wo) 


of Life, read: HELP WANTED IN WASHINGTON by U.S. Se} 


Douglas and WHAT THE G.O.P. MUST DO TO WIN IN ‘5? 


by U.S. Sen. Saltonstall, institutional features to keep the familf 


abreast of American Affairs. 
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Ally A has what B wants; The American Magazine Make a memo now to— 
nth-—@ reaches over 2/2 million substantial American families 


ren specially conditioned by Ff. for successful 
1095 product selling. 
anc 


ami) B has what A wants; The American Advertiser has 
a sound product or service looking for new markets, 
HOH for new customers at the lowest possible cost. 


) your Try to keep them apart! The logic of ‘things will 
5 eventually bring the two together in the pages of The 
Woy}? American Magazine—where your advertising costs less 


Sell because 
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amily 

azine Collier's, and Woman's Home Companion 
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Editor's Note: 


“Who Pays Your Salary?” is the third 
chapter in a book called ‘Adventures in Mer- 
chandising,”’ by Lionel Moses, to be published 
in early November by Pilsbury Publishers, 
Inc., New York. Most of our readers will 
remember the highly popular 12-part series 
under the same title, which Mr. Moses pre- 
pared for SALES MANAGEMENT in 1949-1950. 

The book will contain these “Adventures” 
as case histories to illustrate specific ways in 
which successful salesmen of advertised prod- 
ucts make the most efficient use of the adver- of the 
tising the manufacturer buys for them—to 
get maximum dealer support at the point-of- 


purchase. 


Mr. Moses, vice-president of Parade Pub- 
lication, is the dean of advertising merchan- has 


disers, has demonstrated his methods by per- 


tributors 


by salesmen. 


advance 


their salesmen. Quak- 


copies. 


the grapevine route, 
a number of sales ex- 
ecutives have learned 
forthcoming 
book and have placed 
orders for 


er Oats, for instance, 


ordered 500 


sonal appearances before thousands of sales 
executives of manufacturers, wholesalers, dis- 
and tens of thousands of salesmen. 
The book contains not only the original dozen 
case histories but added material of equal 
length which should make for “must” reading 


Without promotion or advertising but by 
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LIONEL MOSES 


Who Pays Your Salary? 


This query is addressed to all salesmen. The answer: Your 


customers pay your salary. Therefore your own best inter- 


ests call for service attitudes that approach customer 


problems as though they 


salesman who 
is reading this. Who pays your sal- 
ary? That isn’t a trick question. I 
mean it just the way it reads. Do 
vou know? If you,do, you are one 
up on thousands of salesmen of whom 
| have asked that question during the 
past 25 years. Not one of them gave 
the right answer. 


I mean you— any 


In meetings with salesmen in every 
line of business, in every part of the 
country—groups_ of 
groups of 


four or five, 
four or five hundred—I 
have asked that question again and 
again. The response always has been 
the same. At first they thought I 
was joking, but when convinced that 
I was serious they said that their 
salaries were paid by the company 
whose products they were selling. 
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were your customers own. 


It is probably safe to assume that 
you would give the same answer if 
anyone asked you the same question. 
You would be wrong. That isn’t the 
answer. 

Of course, it is true that your pay 
check comes from the company you 
are selling for. But have you ever 
stopped to think what that pay check 
really is? Let’s take one apart to see 
what it is made of. 

The check is an order on a bank, 
directing that bank to give you a 
certain amount of money, out of 


BY LIONEL MOSES 


Vice-President, 
Parade Publication, Inc. 


funds your company has deposited in 
that bank. How did the money get 
into the bank? It got there in the 
form of checks—checks from custom- 
ers to whom you and other salesmen 
have sold your company’s products. 

When customers pay for the goods 
you and other salesmen have sold to 
them, a certain percentage of that 
money is used for salesmen’s salaries. 
And don’t kid yourself, brot’ if 
that percentage on your sales snt 
enough to pay you, your job is shaky! 
If that percentage on your sales is 
substantially more than you are be- 
ing paid, you will be paid more. If 
your company doesn’t pay you more, 
some other company will. In case you 
don’t know it, employers are more 
anxious to find low-cost salesmen 
than salesmen are to find better-pay- 
ing jobs. 

What is a “low-cost salesman?’ 
Does that mean a low-salaried sales- 
man? I should say not! In a vast 
majority of cases the lowest-cost 
salesmen are the _ highest-salaried 
salesmen. You can check this for your- 
self, if you want to. You probabl 
know salesmen in your company who 
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438 million dollar seed. 


The cotton seed alone pays southern farmers 157 million ~~ 


dollars, brings southern crushers another 281 million 
when processed into oil, meal, hulls and linters 

for myriad industries. Over 11% of this income 
enriches Carolinians, notably WBT’s 3,000,000 


listeners—the largest group of your prospects 


reached by a single advertising medium in 


the two Carolinas. 
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COLOSSUS OF THE CAROLINAS 


JEFFERSON STANDARD BROADCASTING COMPANY 


Represented Nationally by Radio Sales 
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and WE SELL ‘EM 
with TIE-IN‘s! 


Simple Formula — you place the ad- 
vertising . . . we beat the bushes and 
get the tie-in's. Does it work? Well, you 
just oughta’ check with the folks who 
are using this formula now. Write us, 
we'll give you some success stories! 
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BUY IN A 
PACKAGE 


Many national ad- 
vertisers are having 
great success with 
our 3-way “‘Comic 
Section’’ buy. Ask 
our Rep. 


ille Trading Zone is 
The Baresi nearly 200,000 peo- 


mily buying income 
is greatest of all Oklahoma sec- 


ondary markets. = ga09 ABC 
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Owned & Operated by 
SOUTHWESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Don W. Reynolds, Pres. 


Represented Nationally by 


ARKANSAS DAILIES 
SOUTHWEST DAILIES 


are making more ‘money than you are. 
And you probably know some who 
are making less. Figure out the dol- 
lar volume on your sales for the past 
year, then figure the percentage of 
the total that you cost the company 
salary, expenses, commissions, or 
whatever. Now if you know a sales- 
man who makes more than you do, 
and one who makes less than you do, 
see if you can learn the dollar volume 
of their sales during that same year. 
In nine cases out of ten you will 
find that the man whose pay check 
is bigger than yours is a lower-cost 
salesman than you, and the man who 
got the smaller pay check is a higher- 
cost salesman. 

This could be wrong once in a 
while — but not for long. Just as 
surely as water finds its own level 
(though sometimes blocked tempor- 
arily by artificial obstacles), so surely 
does the salesman who produces high 
sales at low cost win promotion or 
increased pay. 


Law of Compensation 


In the final analysis, your salary 
comes out of money sent to your 
company in payment for goods you 
have sold. The more you sell the 
more you will be paid — in higher 
salary on your present job, through 
promotion to a better-paying job, or 
by another company looking for a 
salesman like you. Sometimes the 
recognition is slow in coming. Some- 
times you may only think it is slow. 
Good salesmen are often impatient, 
and a bit cocky about their value to 
the company. But I have watched 
this “natural law of compensation” 
work for more than half a century. 
It works. Believe me, it always 
works. 

So, actually, your salary is paid by 
the men to whom you sell. And you 
owe loyalty, first, last, and all the 
time, to the man who pays your sal- 
arv. The salesman who always puts 
the best interests of his customer 
ahead of everything else . . . thinks 
first of what his product, his adver- 
tising, his promotion plans, his mer- 
chandising helps, and his service can 
do for that customer . . . thinks first 
of how he and what he sells can help 
that customer accomplish something 
he is trying to accomplish . . . hon- 
estly and sincerely carries the cus- 
tomer’s best interests always in the 
forefront of his thinking—that sales- 
man is on the way up, and nothing 
can stop him. 

Your boss wants you to do pre- 
cisely that. If you think I am wrong, 
ask him. That’s what he wants you 
to do because he knows that salesmen 


who think first of the customer make 
loyal friends for the company—and 
customer-loyalty is the Pearl of Great 
Price in the thinking of every right- 
minded sales executive. 

Now don’t get me wrong. I do 
not mean—very emphatically I do not 
mean—that a salesman should “take 
the customer’s side” if there is a com- 
plaint or misunderstanding between 
the company he sells for and the cus- 
tomer to whom he sells. That isn’t 
loyalty to the customer nor promo- 
tion of the customer’s best interests. 
The best interests of the customer 
are served when relationships, ruffled 
by errors on either side, are smoothed 
out by the salesman. The customer 
makes a profit when he buys and 
sells the products of the salesman’s 
company. If that were not true, the 
salesman could not have sold the 
products to him. Protection of the 
customer’s interests calls for continu- 
ation of this profitable relationship. 

The salesman who sides against 
his company, or apologizes for his 
company, is making that continua- 
tion difficult or impossible. Certainly 
that is not putting the best interests 
of the man who pays his salary ahead 
of everything else. Many salesmen, 
especially young salesmen, make the 
mistake of thinking they can win cus- 
tomer confidence, even build custom- 
er friendship, by “taking sides with 
him” when there is a complaint or 
misunderstanding about something 
the company has done or failed to do. 
Sometimes the temptation is strong— 
but it mever pays. It hurts the sales- 
man, it hurts his company, and in the 
long run it always hurts the customer. 


Two Real-Life Examples 


Let me give you two real-life ex- 
amples. These are factual reports of 
what happened in the cases of two 
salesmen I have known for many 
years: 

Shortly after the depression of the 
early 1930's, these salesmen, working 
for different companies, told me 
about difficulties they were having 
with customers who felt they had 
been treated badly. The situations 
were very much alike: The custom- 
ers refused to buy from them because 
credit had been refused when times 
were rough and invoices became long 
overdue. Now the customers’ credit 
was good again, but they were sore 
The difficulties were alike, but the 
salesmen were not. 

One of the salesmen apologized fo: 
his company. That was the third 
good customer who had told _ hin 
about a raw deal from the credit 
manager, and he certainly was going 
to have a talk with the division sales 
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end of your job. 


With this basic principle clearly in mind, 
f Remington Rand has prepared a 30-minute 
; full-color film, “Dynamic Sales Manage- 
ment,’ * which shows proved methods that 
keep sales managers in full control of their 
men, their markets, and their programs, 
even in today’s changing times. The film 
shows time-saving ways to get the current 
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all phases of vour sales activities. 
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Please tell me how I can get a free show- 

ing of “Dynamic Sales Management” 
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How a sales manager can double his effectiveness 


And strengthen a depleted sales force 


Be sure you see “Dynamic Sales Manage- 
ment’ when it’s shown at your local Sales 
Executives Club. It’s interesting . . . it’s 
amusing ... it talks your language . . . it will 
give you helpful ideas. To arrange for 
individual or group showing, use the cou- 
pon at left, below, today. 


Meanwhile, for a booklet which shows in 
clear detail how to apply productive, timely 
sales control to your present system, mail 
the coupon at right, below, today. 


Flemington. Frand. 


Management Controls Reference Library 
Room 1428, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
Yes, I'd like to have a copy of your Sales 
Control Booklet KD-524 
Name 
Firm oe 
Address___ ee a 
City. Jone State wae 
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Your Best Bet in 
Plastic Sales Helps 


Let Sillcocks-Miller 
engineers help you 
translate your sales 
promotion ideas 
into productive 
selling items 
fabricated from 
plastics. 

Since 1910, 
these spe- 
cialists have 
built up the 
finest plastic 
fabrication 
facilities ...a 
most dependable 
source for your re- 
quirements. 


obviated 
by 
SILLCOCKS-MILLER 


Find out 
today how 
you can wee 
or win- 
Write for complete Spey plays, 
facts or send details poin SS ge a 
; material, ck- 
for quotation. aging, presenta- 
tions, portfolios, 
premiums, ad- 
vertising helps. 
etc. 


The SILLCOCKS-MILLER Company 


Pioneers in Plastic Fabrication Since 1910 


15 West Parker Ave., Maplewood N.J. 


Any way you 
figure it... 


THE SAN MATEO TIMES 


is the only economical* way 
to sell San Mateo County, a 
$200,000,000 California 
market. 


For up-to-the-minute facts 
and figures, send for our 
new brochure. 


National Advertising Representatives 
GILMAN, 
NICOLL 
& RUTHMAN 


NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO «. PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON «+ LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO 


*By far the largest circulation of any San 
Mateo County daily, with a substantially 
lower milline rate. 
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Coming. Soon in Sales. Management 


A Blueprint of the Modern Sales Manager's Job 


By Burton Bigelow 
Burton Bigelow Organization 
. . . witha master chart you'll want to keep for constant reference. 


manager about it. The division man- 
ager knew this territory. He knew 
how hard it had been for some of the 
company’s good customers to keep 
going at all during those years when 
factories were closed down and _ so 
many families had to be carried on 
credit until the men got back on pay- 
rolls. The division manager was just 
the man who could handle this at the 
(jeneral Office, and he was just the 
man who would handle it, too. 

The salesman did talk to his di- 
vision sales manager, and the division 


sales 


manager was the man who 
could handle it—but not with the 


General Office. He handled it with 
the salesman. Accompanied by the 
salesman (who wanted no part of the 
call-back but had to sit in anyway), 
he handled it with the customer. 
They saved the account, and the 
salesman learned a valuable lesson. 
To his everlasting credit be it said, 
he blamed no one but himself and, 
when he told me the story, he started 
off by saying, “You are telling me 
what a great guy this division sales 
manager is. Let me tell you how he 
saved me from making a monkey of 
myself about five years ago. bs 
If you want me to be strictly accur- 
ate, he didn’t say “monkey,”. but 
that’s the best I can do without risk- 
ing a blue pencil in my copy. 

The other salesman (true, he was 
an older man) said to his customer, 
“TI don’t know about your case, but 
I do know our credit manager, and 
I know he had to make many border- 
line decisions that caused him many 
sleepless nights during the depression 
vears. Maybe he didn’t decide right 
100% of the time, but I know he 
tried to be fair. He knows that satis- 
fied customers are the company’s most 
valuable assets. He wouldn’t have 
held this job all these years if he 
didn’t try his best to protect the assets 
of the company. I can understand 
how you feel, but you always have 
made money on our products, and 
they make satisfied customers for 
vou. Satisfied customers are your 
most valuable assets, too; so why bite 
off your nose to spite your face, just 
because you are irritated about some- 


thing that happened long ago?” 

That salesman didn’t get an order 
on that call—or the next call, or the 
next. But he kept calling, and he 
never backed away from the position 
he had taken. He got the account 
back. He didn’t get the customer’s 
respect back, because he never had 
lost it. He told me this story because 
I had told him about a credit man- 
ager who had-a nervous breakdown 
in 1934, and who afterward told me 
he felt sure it was caused by sales- 
men who “‘put me on the spot”? with 
complaints relayed from customers. 

Those two true incidents are rec- 
ommended to the consideration of all 
salesmen: one salesman who dodged 
the issue; one who met it squarely— 
and licked it. ““The only way to keep 
a thistle from stinging you is to grasp 
it quickly and firmly.” That’s a very 
old saying, but it is eternally true. 

Refusal of credit is, of course, only 
one of many differences which may 
cause customer irritation; but no mat- 
ter what the cause, the best interests, 
of the salesman’s customer are pro- 
tected when the salesman makes it 
possible for mutually profitable rela- 
tionships to be continued without loss 
of respect on either side. 

Be loyal first, last, and all the time, 
to the man who pays your salary. 
You believe that your products, and 
the sales-building power of your ad- 
vertising, can make sales and profits 
for him... or, if you don’t believe 
that, then for pity’s sake, for your 
own sake, for your company’s sake, 
for everybody’s sake, get another job! 
You never will do yourself or any- 
body else any good in this one. If you 
do believe it, then figure out how 
your customer can get maximum 
sales and maximum profits out of 
what you want to sell him. Figure it 
out by yourself until you have every 
detail clear, and clearly fitted to that 
customer’s business. 

Then go to him with a Plan—“a 
plan that will make him more anxious 
to buy your products than you are to 
sell them.” 

You will get your order—and you 
will be rendering 100% loyalty to 
the man who pays your salary. 
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profits, of bigger taxes and smaller returns, Since continuity is the key to the problem, 


staying in the same place—keeping the markets Good Housekeeping has developed this continuity 
you already have won—quite often takes a lot plan to help advertisers maintain their markets, 
of doing. And getting ahead seems even tougher. and to advance their sales. 


Recognizing that readership in the non-continuity months of 
January, February, July and August varies as little as 1% from 
other months, and facing the fact that advertisers interrupt their 


continuity by staying out of those issues, Good Housekeeping offers ? 
a 742% discount for those months in the firm belief that it will 2 
: help our advertisers maintain aggressive selling throughout the : 

year. ; 
Thus if our advertisers will help us level out our manufacturing , 
costs by maintaining their advertising in those months, we will 5 
share the benefits by helping to sell more by calling more on our = 
; nearly 10,000,000 customers and prospects; reaching them with = 
your sales story 12 times a year instead of 8 or 4! i 


ut 


. : 
The advertiser wise enough to adopt this plan market, will never have to worry about running 3 
of repetition in selling to women—always the ma- to stay in the same place. P 
7 ; } ? > 9] -} 4 . . . . pe 
jority of his customers and usually the majority He, doing a double-duty selling job with 


it 


of his stockholders—will begin to dominate his double-duty dollars, is going places. 


WOMEN 


. influence 85% of all purchases of consumer goods 
...are beneficiaries of 80% of all life insurance 
a ... inherit 70% of the estates left by men 
... own 66% of all privately owned government bonds 


i --- own 50% ofall privately owned stock in corporations 


.-- hold 65% of the accounts in mutual savings banks 
: () ()I) Women buy ... when you buy, buy women! 


oe 


Lag 


1 OR 4 REFUND 
=] << * re 
; ‘* Guaranteed by " 
; Good Housekeepin 
iu & toy aos 
4 AS apvearisto WHE 
j We give this seal to no one— 


the product that has it, earns it. 


The Homemakers’ Bureau of Standards + 8th Avenue at 57th Street, New York 
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Barbour's bound volumes 


How Fairbanks, 
The Salesman’'s Will to Fight 
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record 18 years of success with prize contests for industrial salesmen. 


Based on an interview by Lester B. Colby with 


HENRY J. BARBOUR 


Manager of Sales Promotion, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


The men who sell industrial products for FM are scrapping 


for juicy prizes from one year's end to another. Sometimes 
it's an honor award. But there's never a day when they're 
not trying for merchandise for wives, kids, and the house. 


For 18 years now, ever since 1933, 
16 branch houses of Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., in the United States and 
Mexico, have contested annually in 
a selling battle royal for a trophy 
known as the President’s Cup. The 
winning branch holds the cup for one 
year and then it goes to the next win- 
ner. Should the same house win it 
three years in a row it would earn 
permanent possession — but this has 
never happened. 

Under the rules the winner is the 
branch house making the largest per 
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cent of its sales quota during the year. 
The branch house that is runner-up 
gets a silver plaque; third place, a 
bronze plaque. Each presentation is 
made at a dinner given by the com- 
pany but, naturally, the biggest and 
most elaborate of these is the one in 
honor of the winner of the cup. This 
rates a special dinner, good but dig- 
nified entertainment, and_ usually 
brings out around 150 guests. Each 
employe, from office boy to manager, 
of the winning branch house is in- 
vited. 


Morse Stimulates 


It is a must that the cup be pre- 
sented in person by Col. Robert H. 
Morse, chairman of the board, or 
Robert H. Morse, Jr., president. 
This past year marked the last pres- 
entation of the President’s Cup. It 
is so filled with the engraved names 
of winning branch houses, the win- 
ning branch managers and the top 
salesman of the house in the year of 
victory that there is no room _ tor 
more. So a new cup is being started 
on a similar career. This is called 
the Col. Robert H. Morse Cup in 
honor of the former president w)o 
now is chairman of the board of 
directors. 

“There seems to be something ‘n 
the mental makeup of man that re- 
quires some sort of symbol to get thie 
best out of him when he works with 
a team,” Henry J. Barbour, 
manager of sales promotion. “Every 
nation has its flag, each school :ts 
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Il see by my crystal 
you’re not on the ball, 
Your shipments are sluggish, 
your cargoes just crawl. 
A quick switch to airFREIGHT 
will open your eyes — 
More speed for less dollars 
the way the crow flies. 
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Overnight Delivery 
e Al »* 
Speeds Production S38 . 
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Ordering machinery, dies, tools or parts? 
Get “next-morning” delivery and immediate use by 
Delta airFREIGHT. Heavy packing not needed; you 
can forget the crate and save the weight via Delta. 


Typical rates per 100 Ibs. 
CHICAGO-ATLANTA .. . $6.55 


CINCINNATI-BIRMINGHAM 5.05 
ATLANTA-NEW ORLEANS . 4.83 
CHICAGO-KNOXVILLE. . . 5.05 


For complete commodity rates and schedules write 
airFREIGHT Department, Delta Air Lines, Atlanta, Ga. 
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The most 
frequenily 
quoted 


business 
publication 


in the world? 


That’s what many say about 
The Wall Street Journal. Frankly, 
we don’t know. We do know that 
The Journal’s contents get a wide 
distribution—not only among the 
211,233 subscribers in all 48 states, 
but also among those in the wide 
spheres these subscribers influence. 


These decision-making execu- 
tives must be well informed—and 
they also help keep others inform- 
ed on important business develop- 
ments. These readers find the edi- 
torial matter of The Journal so in- 
formative and_ up-to-the-minute 
that requests to reprint articles 
are made continuously. See how 
many varieties of businesses are 
represented by the originating 
sources of these requests, received 
by The Wall Street Journal in 
only a seven week period: 


Advertising Agency 
Agricultural Feed Mfgr. 
Appliance Mfgr. 

Bank 

Building Materials Mfgr. 
Business Machine Mfgr. 
Cement Mfgr. 
Chamber of Commerce 
Chinchilla Ranch 

Civic Commission 
Educational Foundation 
Engineering Firm 

Farm Machinery Mfgr. 
Housing Development 
Insurance Firm 
Magazine 

Medical Academy 

Oil Company 

Paper Cup Mfgr. 
Publishing Firm 

Radio Mfgr. 

Real Estate Board 
Savings-Loan Assn. 
State Department 
Textile Company 

Toilet Goods Mfgr. 
Trade Association 
University 

Utility 

Wood Products Mfgr. 


If you advertise to business, 
vite Wall Street Journal should 


head your list, too! 


The Wall Street Journal 
published at: 
Dallas 
San Francisco 


New York 
Chicago 
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colors. Leading religions have their 
symbols, as the cross and the star 
and crescent. Important families long 
ago adopted coats of arms; Scottish 
clans their tartans, and so it goes. 

“In merchandising we long have 
recognized the magic that goes with 
trade-marks and name brands because 
we know that they identify excellent 
products in the public’s mind and 
rally buyers. Knowing these things, 
whenever we put on a sales contest of 
any kind we never forget the power 
of the symbol. It is noteworthy how 
our branch houses, our branch house 
managers, and their salesmen, have 
battled year in and year out to bring 
home our symbol of victory, the 
President’s Cup.” 

If by chance you are interested, 
Mr. Barbour will reveal other facets 
in the Fairbanks, Morse & Co. story 
of sales and sales promotion. It is a 
fascinating story that starts ’way back 
in 1830 when Thaddeus Fairbanks 
invented a scale much like the one 
we know today. It is said to have 
been the first contribution to the 
science of weighing in more than 
2,000 years. 

With two brothers, Erastus and 
Joseph, Thaddeus opened a tiny fac- 
tory, 25x60 feet in size, at St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., to make the scales. The 
enterprise, capitalized at $4,000, was 
known as E. & T. Fairbanks & Co. 
Charles Hosmer Morse joined the 
organization in 1850 and in 1865 
went to Cincinnati and later Cleve- 
land, from a previously opened sales 
ofice in Chicago to open branches. 
the first to carry the name of Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. 


How It Began 


Real expansion started when Mr. 
Morse acquired the manufacturing 
and selling rights of a new windmill, 
recently invented, with a factory in 
Beloit, Wis. The influence of the 
windmill was big in starting the or- 
ganization on its way to what it is 
today. 

The windmill of 1880 inspired a 
pump ... the pump inspired steam 
and gasoline engines to make the 
pump go when the wind failed .. . 
these in turn inspired bigger and bet- 
ter power-making machines to finally 
the semi-diesel and diesel. 

Today Fairbanks, Morse products 
include scales, for small home use 
on up to railroad scales; pumps, for 
shallow wells, deep wells, and _irri- 
gation projects; diesels, stationary, 
marine and mobile; special power 
equipment for oil field work, elec- 
trical equipment and what have you. 
If you have a multi-million-dollar or- 


der to drop into a Fairbanks-Movse § 


salesman’s lap, he will gladly take it 
knowing full well his organization 
can handle it successfully. 

It is an old axiom that anyone, 
given capital, can make anything— 
but that success lies in selling it. Fair- 


banks, Morse & Co. has long made a J 
Its sales promio- [ 
tion department always has meshed 


science of selling. 


smoothly with its sales department, 


now headed by O. O. Lewis, vice- 


president in charge of sales, who | 
came up from the ranks of salesman, J 
to branch manager, to his present | 


position. Rewards for selling, over 


and beyond salary and commission, | 


always have played a part. 
For 18 years now all salesmen 


battling for the President’s Cup have 


participated in a merchandise award 


: ee 
system based on points per sale. Gifts 
are selected from a catalog which is § 


sent directly to the salesman’s home. 
Purpose of this is to put the catalog 
in the hands of the salesman’s wife 
and children. They, with their wishes 


and longings, spur him to fresh en- § 


deavor. 
Who Wants Prizes? 


The company’s experience is that 
about 90% of all prizes are selected, 
not for the salesman himself, but for 
other members of the family and the 
home. So there is no mistaking the 
truth about who wears the spurs. 


While the President’s Cup goes to 


the branch house as a trophy, the in- 
dividual salesman’s rewards increase 
in direct ratio to his success in get- 
ting orders. It works this way: 


1. Each salesman who makes 
100% of his quota is given a base of 
1,500 merchandise credits. 


2. For each additional 1% of his 
quota he receives 25 additional mer- 
chandise credits. 


3. The salesman who makes 150% 
of his quota of 1,500 points is given 
a plus of 50 times 25 which is 1,250 
points. 


4, While the salesman operates for 
only seven months under this award 
plan, the department manager par- 
ticipates for a full year. 


5. If the department manager 
makes his quota he gets 2,500 points; 
for each additional 1% of quota, *0 
points. (The reason for this is that 
the department manager doesn’t hae 
as much opportunity to exceed his 
quota as the salesman does.) 


6. Both department managers a1 
salesmen are limited to 10 times the 
quotas. This is to guard against un 
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earned windfalls which might drop 
‘nt some salesman’s lap and give 
hin unfair advantage. 

Need for such a control might be 
illustrated by circumstances such as 
these: A diesel salesman, for example, 
contacting a shipyard or municipal- 
ity. might unexpectedly land a huge 
order running into possibly a million 
dollars. On the other hand, a pump 
salesman might have to make many 
low-unit sales to meet his quota.) 


/, This merchandise award plan 
does not in any way affect the sales- 
man’s or branch manager’s annual 
bonus, which he ordinarily earns in 
addition to his basic salary. 

Because it works better that way, 
the sales promotion department from 
the very inception of the plan, 18 


years ago, has continuously worked 
one contest along with another. 
Thus, each year for the first seven 


months, there has been a separately 
named contest run simultaneously 
with the contest for the President’s 
Cup. 

One year it was an “airplane 
race.” Another year the salesmen bat- 
tled to see who could “‘lassoo the most 
cattle.” One year, during the war, 
each salesman was the captain of a 


submarine. “Enemy ship sinkings” 
were based on sales credits. Others 
have been built around _ baseball 
scores and digging gold. This year 
the salesmen worked in a “logging 
camp” and the tally was in terms of 
“board feet.” 

All this goes back to Mr. Bar- 
bour’s theory that in teamwork it is 
vital to establish a symbol which is 
something for the contestant to vis- 
ualize, fix in his mind and rally 
around. It’s like the flag that the 
regiment foliows into battle, just as 
the merchandise award is like the 
scalp the Indian brave used to bring 
home to his tepee. 


Big Turkey Contest 


Between August 1 and September 
1, normally a time of heat, let-down 
and vacations, it is the company’s 
practice to give the men a sabbatical 
leave from the fury of contesting. 
But the sales promotion office is busy 
with something else. It is readying 
for the annual Big Turkey Contest. 
This year marks the eighteenth year- 
ly Turkey Roundup. 

From Labor Day to about the first 
week in December the battle for the 
turkeys is on. Usually approximately 


500 turkeys are given away to sales- 
men, department heads and branch 
managers for sales achievement. 
These turkeys are specially raised and 
they are specially packaged, each with 
a big red ribbon and tinsel and fine 
wrapping, and they go to each i 
dividual victor with a personal con- 
gratulatory letter from Col. Morse 
and a holiday greeting card. 

The victors by habit make a great 
ado over the turkey, usually invit- 
ing kinfolk or selected friends and 
sometimes customers. He’s an odd 
sort of salesman who won’t fight 
harder to win something like a fat 
turkey or a pressure cooker for his 
wife or a bicycle for Johnnie than he 
would to get a $100 bonus check. 
The turkey means a feast, the cooker 
or the bike something to point to for 
years. The check, deposited in the 
bank, quickly loses its identity. 

During the 18 years Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. has been building its 
award system into a tradition it has 
used a number of suppliers for its 
prizes, but most of the time it has 
employed the services of Cappel, 
MacDonald and Co. which special- 
izes in cataloging nationally adver- 
tised name brand products and crea- 
tive ideas for the type of contest. 


NOT 
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South Mend 
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Of course you don’t choose your test markets this way. When you 
test, you want results you can trust. 
in. It’s so perfectly typical of the nation that the U.S. Government 
chooses it for important tests and studies. So do private research or- 
ganizations. They know South Bend tests are reliable! And here you 
can test economically with only one newspaper. The South Bend 
Tribune saturates this great market! Write for free market data book. 


Cribune 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. 


That’s where South Bend comes 


SOUTH BEND) 
“IND. 
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PIONEER 
Balloons 


Sell 


Cereals 


Your cereal sales soar 
high when high-flying 
PIONEER Qualatex 
“Floating Billboard” 
balloons give them a lift! Free balloons 
change kids’ “favorite’’ cereals — mothers’ 
buying habits, too. Other customers see 
your sales message. 

In one shopping area, city or state, you 
put new push behind amy product you sell 
with low-cost PIONEER balloons as 
package inserts, tie-ons or self-liquidators. 
Printed in non-fading crackless pigments. 
Our Ad Service Department gives you 
ideas, samples, imprint PFU 
information. Write to Prrarenved 1 D 
The PIONEER Rubber ( Good Housekeeping 
Company, 108 Tiffin Road, C+, * 
Willard, Ohio. 


sattoon YOUR SALES 


WITH PIONEER QUALATEX 
™" 


« 
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of all stations 
headin 
Mid-America 


KCMO leads the field of all stations heard 
in Mid-America’s 1,691,410 radio homes. 
With KCMO you get a bonus of more 
radio homes than any other Kansas City 
station. Get proof—get the facts on Mid- 
America radio coverage from the Conlan 
“Study of Listening Habits” in the Mid- 
America area. Parts 1 and 2 of the 3-part 
continuing study are ready now. Write on 
your letterhead to 


50,000 WATTS 
125 E. 31st @ Kansas City, Mo. 


or THE KATZ AGENCY 
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Some of the company’s veteran 
salesmen, according to Mr. Barbour, 
down through the years have gone a 
long way toward equipping their 
homes. They have earned furniture, 
fine silver, china, glassware, kitchen 
appliances, clocks, radios, television 
sets, cameras, home shop tools, re- 
frigerators and washing machines, 
sports apparel and out-door fun equip- 
ment such as fishing gear. 

During the life of each contest the 
company by habit and practice issues 
a weekly mimeographed progress bul- 
letin of usually 16 pages or more. 

This year’s publication, tying in 
with the lumber camp theme, is 
called “The Fairbanks-Morse Log- 
ger.’ It reports on the branch house 
“logging camps.” Each camp has a 
distinctive team name such as New 
York, the Tall Timbers; for San 
Francisco, the Redwoods; for Dallas, 
the Piney Woods; for St. Paul, the 
Paul Bunyans. 

In addition to reporting the com- 


petitive standings of the various 
branch offices weekly, the Logger 


comments on the work of individual 
salesmen. These quotes from a recent 
issue show how this is done: 

“Phil Anthony’s Scale Gang 
brought in nearly three times quota 
requirements.” 

“The Dearborn Camp (Chicago) 
was again over-quota with three 
Foremen and 25 Lumberjacks quali- 
fying for the honor roster.”’ 


“A week ago the Paul Bunyan 
Lumberjacks floundered a bit and 
failed to be listed in the honor roll. 
This week it is different...... ‘- 

“Logger Hemberger topped the 
group of 100 club members (Boston) 
with 184 feet of pump and motor 
timber.” 

Often the Logger carries some 
quotation, a bit of philosophy, a sage 
observance. Any idea, no matter how 
far afield it may go, if thought “good 
food” for the citizen and the think- 
ing man will do. 

One of these, a full page bearing 
the picture of Lincoln, gave the sales 
force this thought: 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN KNEW GOD AND 
MANKIND. HE SAID: “You cannot bring 
about prosperity by discouraging 
thrift. You cannot strengthen the weak 
by weakening the strong. You cannot 
help the poor by destroying the rich. 
You cannot establish sound security 
on borrowed money. You _ cannot 
escape trouble by spending more than 
you earn. You cannot build character 
and courage by taking away man’s 
independence. You cannot help men 
permanently by doing for them what 
they could and should do for them- 
selves.” 


The inside back cover of the Log- 
ger, a full page, editorializes in each 


issue on some problem the company’s 
salesmen may meet. It is called, 
“From the Cogitator’s Corner.” 
Usually it tries to sell the salesmen 
some idea. Sometimes it is original, 
Sometimes it is borrowed. Here is a 
sample of the latter: 

“Sales promotion means that the 
company using it is dissatisfied with 
business—no matter how good it is 
—and is trying to increase it. Sales 
promotion is first-rate evidence of the 
company’s determination not only to 
hold its present place in the industry 
but to improve it. 

“Sales promotion is evidence of 
trying to do better. Sales promotion 
is trying to swim upstream—when it 
would be easy to drift with the cur- 
rent. The use of sales promotion to 
make business better is the use of 
God-given initiative to try to lick 
competition. Sales promotion is fight- 
ing for more orders for you from 
more customers. 


Need Sales Promotion 


“Sales promotion is needed by two 
kinds of companies and two kinds of 
salesmen — successes and failures. 
Successful firms and salesmen need 
promotion to keep from getting ‘big- 
shotty’ and going stale; to stay in the 
black and get bigger and better. The 
failures need it to come out of the 
red and get to earning profit. 


“Sales promotion means extra earn- 
ings and extra rewards for you—and 
we pay the bill. We believe sales pro- 
motion will be needed and useful so 
long as we are not selling al// our 
products in a// our territories. 


“Sales promotion helps make a 
game of business—and brings more 
fun—and more money into the day’s 
work. 

“Sales promotion makes good men 
better. We like sales promotion for 
many reasons. Selling still pays — 
that’s for sure!!!” 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., born of 
Yankee ingenuity in a Vermont vil- 
lage 121 years ago, has maintained a 
top place in its industry down through 
the years through a keen merchand's- 
ing system based on experience. 

“We do not concur in the old plati- 
tude about the mousetrap,” says Mr. 
Barbour. “We know that if we are 
to sell more pumps, more scales, more 
gasoline engines and more diesels 
than our competitors, we must not 
only make them very good but we 
must merchandise them more skill- 
fully. Merchandising is bigger then 
a mousetrap. One of the first secre 
of selling is to keep fire in the hear 
of the salesmen. 
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one moment, 


please! Advertising revenue for October 1951 issues of Dell Modern 


nen & Group is the highest in five years. 
for & F . ° 
at Circulation for the first half 1951 is up 250,000 a month, for an 
average of 2,720,000. 
of & , . ‘ . 
‘ “. There are lots of reasons for this: Chief one is quality. 
d h Thanks for your time. 
ig ° 
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America’s Youngest America’s Top America’s Only 
ve y Married Woman Audience Screen Magazine Screen Fiction Magazine 
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Colgate and Union Both 
'“Win” Salesmen’s Strike 


Company gains open shop for selling employes—which it 
regards as fundamental. But Local 153, Office Employes! 
International Union, helps retail soap salesmen in N. Y.7 


& 


area to get new salary, bonus and security provisions, 


Both sides claimed a measure of salesmen should be free to join af 


TACOMA 


Think of Tacoma as the 
Pacific Coast city with 
1951 business running 
25% above 1950 levels 
—as shown by bank 
debit records. 


Think of Tacoma as a 
market which can be 
effectively covered 
ONLY by the News 
Tribune's dominant 
83% coverage. 


Ask Sawyer, Ferguson, 
Walker! 


qicow 


News Tribune 


Over 82,000 Circulation, A.B.C. 


and K TNT 


Transit Radio 


victory in a recent strike of retail 
soap salesmen of Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co. in the New York metro- 
politan area. 

Because of refusal of 3,198 pro- 
duction employes to cross the sales- 
men’s picket lines, the strike caused 
the closing for several days in late 
August of C-P-P’s headquarters plant 
in Jersey City and its plant in Jef- 
fersonville, Ind. 


Issue is Open Shop 


The company held out for, and 
won, an open shop clause in a con- 
tract with these selling employes, 
three-fourths of whom are members 
of Local 153, Office Employes Inter- 
national Union, A. F. of L. 

Local 153 claims to have gained 
benefits for all +1 C-P-P retail soap 
salesmen in the New York City and 
Jersey City districts: 

1. The first increase for a whole 
group of salesmen in the history of 
the company ; 

2. A workday reduction from 10 
hours to eight; 

3. Four sales meetings a year—all 
during the week, instead of eight, on 
the men’s own time; 

4. Automatic salary increases based 
on length of service, instead of 
“merit” increases ; 

5. Contractual assurance of con- 
tinuance of bonus plans. 

Ten of the men voted in a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion last May 29 against joining the 
union. These 10 continued to work 
their territories during the strike. The 
territories involved include all of 
New York City, Nassau, Suffolk and 
Westchester counties in New York 
State and eight counties in Northern 
New Jersey. 

‘The fight,” says Robert E. Healy, 
vice-president of C-P-P, “was over 
the issue of the union shop—and the 
company won. We believe that our 


union or not, as they choose.” a 
At the start of the strike, on Au-§ 
gust 22, E. H. Little, president of § 
the company, addressed a mimeo-§ 
graphed letter to all employes. “The 
strike of these soap salesmen,” he § 
wrote, “is over the issue of requiring 9 
retail soap salesmen to become mem- § 
bers of the union as a condition of 
permanent employment as salesmen § 
with the company. It is the company’s 
firm conviction that this requirement § 
would be detrimental to the sales or- 
ganization and also to the company, 
by placing it at a competitive dis- § 
advantage.” | 
Mr. Little hoped that the strike § 
would “not upset the traditionally § 
fine relationship that has existed over 9 
a great many years between the com- | 
pany and its employes.”’ : 
The Colgate part of C-P-P dates 
back to 1806. The present company 9 
ranks after Procter & Gamble and J 
ahead of Lever Brothers in this Big § 
Three of the soap and toilet goods § 
industry. 
P&G salesmen in New York and 
elsewhere are not organized. 
In the period of wholesale re- § 
shuffing of policies and people at § 
Lever, when Charles W. Luckman 
was its president, this company’s 
New York area salesmen were 
brought under the wing of the 14- 
year-old Local 2 of the Wholesale 
Licensed Alcoholic Beverage Sales- 


men’s Union, A. F. of L. 
Did Lever Men "Help"? 


About a year ago the Lever sales- 
men were said to have “started work 
on” C-P-P’s salesmen. 

Then, into this fertile soil moved 
Local 153 of the Office Employ’s 
Union. 

This union has been concerned 
with general office and clerical work- 
ers and, in the New York area, with 
office employes of hotels and, in- 
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cressingly, 


with salesmen. 

| nder Howard A. Coughlin, busi- 
nes. manager, Local 153 made its first 
conversion of sales employes 10 years 
ago among 150 salesmen of Canada 
Dr: Ginger Ale, who previously had 
had their own union. Three years 
atvy some 100 men of Hoffman Bev- 
eraze came over from the Wholesale 
Beverage Union. One of these Hoff- 
mai salesmen was Ben Cohan, who 
became business agent for a special 
salesmen’s division of Local 153, 
formed in 1946. 

Newer additions—all, of course, in 
the New York metropolitan area, Mr. 
Cohan says, have been some 150 sales- 
men of National Biscuit; “the ad- 
vance outside salesmen of all the ice 
cream companies serving this area, ex- 
cept Breyer,” and such brewers as 
(which acquired Hoffman), 
Ruppert, Trommer and Piel. An- 
other is Seeman Bros., White Rose 
grocery store products. 

All of these men are outside sales- 


Pabst 


men. 

But Local 153, Mr. Cohan points 
out, has just moved “inside,” by 
signing a majority of the salesmen 
of Abercrombie & Fitch, exclusive 
Manhattan specialty store. 


Union Won Election 


C-P-P’s management first learned 
that it had a salesmen’s union on its 
hands from a wire last February 21 
from the NLRB, notifying the com- 
pany that under the Taft-Hartley 
Law an election must be held to de- 
termine whether its New York area 
retail soap sales employes wanted 
union bargaining agent. (Even in this 
‘a, salesmen of the other two main 
es organizations of C-P-P—toilet 
industrial — have _ not 


are 
sal 
articles and 

been affected. ) 

Colgate officials emphasize that 
throughout the entire period from 
February 21 they have carefully 
avoided “‘pressure’ and discrimina- 
tion. The night before the election 
they handed out a typewritten state- 
ment emphasizing that the company is 
nor opposed to unions—but is op- 
posed to a union shop for selling 
er ployes. 

\Ir. Little has told all employes 
that “there is no basis for any state- 
ment that the company seeks to 
chinge the union shop clause in its 
coitracts with factory employes,” 
wich were negotiated by both “in 
good faith. . The company feels 
\ strongly, however, that factory 
rking conditions and factory con- 
‘t provisions do not necessarily 
ply to a union of salesmen.” 

On June 7, Local 153 was certi- 
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fied by NLRB as the collective bar- 
gaining representative for all 41 re- 
tail soap salesmen in the New York 
and Jersey City districts. On July 5 
negotiations were begun by the com- 
pany and the union. 

The company’s representatives were 
J. A. Reilly and J. A. Straka, vice- 
president and manager respectively 
of soap sales and toilet goods divi- 
director of 


sions, and D. C. Hand, 
industrial relations. 

During July and August, 12 meet- 
ings were held. “Every point raised 


by the union and every request that 
was brought forth,” Mr. Little said, 
“Was discussed thoroughly. 

‘The union broke off negotiations 
on August 15, but at the request of 
the union, negotiations were resumed 
August 17 and were. continued on 
August 20, at which time the union 
again broke off negotiations. The 
company,” Mr. Little emphasized, 
“did not break off negotiations at any 
time.” 

On August 22, the salesmen struck. 
The union refused to discuss secur- 
ity, wages and other factors until the 


company yielded to its demand for a 
union shop for these selling employes. 
Taft-Hartley Law 
“closed”’ 


(The 


force a completely 


cannot en- 
shop. ) 


For a week Mr. Little asked fac- 
tory employes in Jersey City and 
Jeffersonville to honor the “‘no strike” 
provisions in their contracts by cross- 
ing the salesmen’s picket lines and 
returning to work. 

He told them that it was “regret- 
table that as a result of this picket- 
ing . . . 3,198 factory employes have 
been losing work and pay.”’ 

Then suddenly, on Friday, August 
31, Local 153 apparently decided that 
the new C-P-P unit had “progressed”’ 
far enough for the present without a 
union shop. 

The strike was settled. 

The company increased earlier 
wage offers by $1 a week, Mr. Healy 
explained, and annual bonuses, “‘if 
earned,” by $50 a year. (He would 
not reveal the exact wage scales.) A 
seniority clause was adopted on lay- 
offs, ‘“‘consistent with ability to do 
the work required.” 

Both Mr. Cohan and Mr. 
thought the settlement was “‘fair.’ 

Mr. Healy pointed out, however, 
that C-P-P, in its efforts to develop 
the potentials of all its salesmen, has 
“always” had bonus plans. Salaries 
are set for union salesmen. For non- 
union men, the company continues 
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AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


The TODAY'S HEALTH 1951 READER 
AUDIENCE STUDY unfolds a complete 
picture of the most important 
Health-minded market. Here are 
the facts you need and want 
when selecting media for suc- 


cessful advertising. You'll find 
it important to your plans for 
1952 advertising schedules. 
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its merit basis for rewarding and pro- 
moting salesmen. It continues, too, in 
“total plans and benefits,’ Mr. Healy 
added, to pay its men “at least as well 
as others in our industry.” 

C-P-P as yet has found no tend- 
ency, under the union contract, to- 
ward lowered morale and productiv- 
ity of the men who struck. As on 
other sales forces there had been such 
“minor irritants’ as the amount of 
work and time involved in getting 
displays used, in call reports and 
other things. But these were covered 
in the agreement. 


The New York City-Jersey City 
districts are the only parts of C-P-P’s 
far-flung organization where a sales- 
men’s union has gained a foothold. 
And “unless’ the union shop should 
be forced on us here,” one official 
said, “we don’t believe this trend will 
spread.” 

On his part, Mr. Cohan of Local 
153 is convinced that “unionization 
of salesmen helps companies to do a 
better sales job. For the first time the 
men are secure. They will dare to tell 
their gripes to the union. 

“We have found that each com- 


There’s a difference 


between 


@ @readers 


so customers 


Readers can’t become custom- 
ers unless authority is combined 
with the need or desire to buy. 


Over 78,000 presidents and top 
executives who read “Dun’s Re- 
view” have final authority in com- 
panies with a continuing need for 
the goods, services, and ideas you 
have to sell. 


READ BY THE BEST BUSINESS CUSTOMERS 


PUBLISHED BY DuN & BRADSTREET, 
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pany whose salesmen we have union. 
ized has made gains after each 
contract. Instead of reducing sale 
managers’ authority over their men, 
unionization has strengthened rela. 
tions between them.” 

He mentioned one big New York 
company where unionized salesmen 
had been a major factor in “turning§ 
its profit trend from red to black!” 


Hatfield vs McCoy in 
The Drug Industry 


(Continued from page 30) 


ing.” A proprietary man will make§ 
such an exclamation so spontaneousl; 
and so often, in the tone of moral 
indignation with which a committee 
witness explodes, ‘“‘threat to free en- 
terprise,” as to invite skeptical bur- 
lesque at the press table. But he had 
good reason; the burlesque is out of 
place. 
The proprietary concerns  aref 
pushed around. The whole medical 
profession is dead against them, 
About a decade ago a couple of eth- 
ical houses imported some drugs that§ 
proved bad; doctors rushed to their 
defense. Let a proprietary house do 
something wrong and nobody justi-§ 
fies or extenuates; it stands alone. 
Although most of the drug advertis-§ 
ing by established houses is accurate 
and reasonably conservative, there’s 
the lingering association with pitch- 
men, the occasional pitch-man who 
builds a multi-million company, and 
occasional lapses by the established® 
houses themselves into exaggeration. 
So, their spokesmen are sensitive. 
Doctors want to destroy them. Yet,§ 
the doctor who thoroughly condemns 
self-medication would be hard put 
if he were taken seriously, if, for 
instance, a woman awakened by a 
headache telephoned him at 3 A.M. 
Prices of the familiar medicine chest 
products have been pushed down by 
the condemned methods: pounding 
home the need for a product, making 
the trade name well known, manu- 
facturing and selling in bulk. 


How Ethical Houses Work 


Ethical houses have a sales setup 
that’s probably unique. Expressed 
crassly, in its lowest terms and with- 
out qualifying detail, they sell 
through doctors who, in effect, are 
franchised outlets. Because the doc-J 


|‘ tors have a privileged market posi- 


tion, the ethical houses can retain 
that market against all comers. An 
ethical code, like aristocratic manners, J 
if not deliberately designed, at least 
has the beneficent effect, of keeping 


outsiders on the outside. This way of J 
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putting it, describing professional at- 
titudes in business terms, is, of course, 
mere caricature, ‘designed only for 
quick, if incomplete, understanding. 

A doctor, an older man, was in- 
structing a young relative about to 
start practice. “If you have to give 
your patient, for instance, an anti- 
histamine, you don’t just tell him, 
‘antihistamine.’ Write out an equival- 
ent.” 

The doctor was not being merely 
shrewd. The context included more 
than that. The first diagnosis is ten- 
tative and may be wrong. For a 
while, it’s necessary to keep watch 


tures against self-medication, though 
absurd if carried to the extreme, have 
a ground. He knows the uncertainty 
of even the most skilled diagnosis and 
won't trust that delicate process to a 
layman, a sick one at that, or to the 
bland assurance of drug advertise- 
ments. When sick himself, he calls 
another doctor. These packaged medi- 
cines for sale everywhere tempt peo- 
ple to diagnose themselves, which, he 
claims, they’re incompetent to do. He 
wants to keep that temptation, em- 


‘bodied in familiar trade names, away 


from his patient. His pecuniary in- 


over the patient. The doctor's stric- 


terest in doing so is by no means his 
only one. 

To this point of view, the ethical 
houses assiduously cater. These are 
the concerns that do the research, 
that discover the various wonier- 
drugs, which on_ discovery are 
thoughtfully kept out of lay hands, 
Such a house can’t exploit a few big 
sellers, but must look for new medi- 
cines and new uses for old ones. By 
ordinary course a drug is first tried 
under experimental conditions in 
selected hospitals and then offered for 
prescriptive use. If it proves safe, the 
FDA finally puts it into the general 
domain open to advertising. ‘lhe 
ethical house continues to make it, 
but shifts most of its attention to 
something else just over the horizon. 

In a doctor’s house, there is usu- 
ally a bureau drawer filled with 
samples marked: ‘‘Physicians’ compli- 
mentary package. Caution: To be 
dispensed only by or on prescription 
of a physician.” It’s by the endless 
disposal of these samples that the 
ethical houses reach their market. 
Along with the samples, they send 
their’ literature, consisting of scien- 
tific papers describing the products: 
composition, experiments and results, 
case statistics, variations in effects, 
etc. The literature can’t just puff. 
It must also tell what’s bad about 
the product. 


Ethicals Have Higher Costs 


Samples and literature are not 
quite sufficient. There are also what 
are called, “detail men,” the ethical 
equivalent of salesmen. There are 
about 11,000 detail men through the 
country, who, if not exactly selling, 
help to account for a high ratio of 
the drugs sold each year. They get 
salaries. There’s rarely a clear-cut 
commission, but bonuses relate with 
varying directness to territory volume. 

Distribution costs for the ethical 
house are much higher than for the 
proprietary concern. Products change 
and the introduction of each new 
one demands the circulation of liter: 
ture and samples, as well as the time 
of a detail man. Just keeping trac} 
of the turnover of products is e. 
pensive. The danger of obsolescence 
is great and must be faced at once 
without evasion. In contrast, the pr: 
prietary houses sell to a relativel 
small number of wholesalers mas 
products for which, by vigorous ad 
vertising, they build a continuin 
public demand. 

Yet, the ethical houses account fo 
the greater part of total volume an: 
probably make more money, dolla 
for dollar of gross. A  proprietar 
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mn estimated that the opposition 
just barely had the edge on volume; 
other estimates run as high as 65%. 
The high sales overhead is covered 
b) appropriate profit margins. More- 
over, the prescriptive houses also do 
well in counter products, absence of 
avertising notwithstanding. 

It’s to be seen that a drug manu- 
facturer must be one or the other— 
ethical or proprietary. Doctors won't 
tolerate mixtures. Yet mixture does 
somehow come about. There are 
ethical houses with enviable reputa- 
tions among the physicians, which, it 
so happens, are owned outright by 
packaged-medicine companies no doc- 
tor looks at twice, except to deplore. 
Sterling Drug, Inc., with its Bayer’s 
Aspirin and Castoria owns Win- 
throp-Stearns, Inc., 100%; Ameri- 
can Home Products Corp. has a 
100% stock interest in Wyeth, Inc. 
A house falling into alien hands loses 
nothing of its spotlessly ethical char- 
acter. 


How Ethical Firms Advertise 


About a generation ago, when E. 
R. Squibb & Sons first started to ad- 
vertise tooth-pastes and other toilet 
articles, there was _ consternation 
among the doctors. Would that fine 
house go patent medicine? It did not 
and its reputation inside the medical 
profession has remained at the very 
top. But it does advertise and so 
does Parke, Davis & Co. 

What these concerns advertise is 
not a list of products, but the doctor 
and the importance of going to him 
when you’re sick. The institutional 
ads accomplish several things. They 
build good will among those writing 
prescriptions. They advertise the 
firm name to consumers, who see 
Squibb and Parke, Davis products 
on the drug counters side-by-side 
with those advertised directly. Parke, 
Davis, which never points to a trade 
name, furnishes the drug stores with 
placards which tie into its advertised 
praise of the physician. In a store 
window the picture of the wise and 
mellow doctor may stand behind the 
company’s counter products. 

The retail druggist is in the mid- 
die. He cultivates a dual personality. 
In one role, he buys and offers what 
the public wants: It isn’t for him to 

ld himself higher than his custom- 
evs but in profitable humility to give 
tiem what they ask for. In his other 

ile, behind the prescription counter, 
he conforms to the professional code 
«lone, doing exactly what the doctor 

ders, never substituting something 
iat would be cheaper for the pa- 
‘ent or more profitable to himself. 
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If too much of his business is in 
packaged wares, the doctor will be 
suspicious of him; he knows it and 
takes care that the suspicion remain 
empty. Notice that the drug store 
near a medical building or a clinic 
handles the lines of ethical houses 
only, lines which duplicate all of the 
stock items. 

Given this background, it’s easy to 
see how each side feels. The retailer 
has his jumbled inventory. The pro- 
prietary houses, which feel pushed 
around, see themselves slowly put out 


of business if FDA lists drugs. The 


ethical houses are aware of an FDA 
interest in low drug costs and imagine 
just the contrary. 

Whatever FDA’s slant in listing 
drugs, it would interfere with present 
distribution systems for particular 
products. Except for the retailers in 
their business capacity, nobody wants 
that. There’s of course the argument 
that the houses disagree and that 
somebody should decide. The drug 
houses fearfully wonder what would 
happen if the Government simply 
passed orders on issues that divide 
experts. 
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"This is the size we make for the 
Growing Greensboro Market!" 


CONSUMERS HAVE BIG IDEAS 


in the Growing Greensboro 


Market—where 670,000 people (1/6 of North Carolina’s population) 


account for $422-million in retail sales—nearly 1/5 of the total in 


the South’s leading state! . 


.. Major selling tool in this fertile buying 


area of 12 key North Carolina counties is the 100,000 daily circula- 
tion of the GREENSBORO NEWS and RECORD... 


The only medium with dominant coverage in the Greensboro 12-County 
ABC Market, and with selling influence in over half of North Carolina! 


Figures from: U. S. Census--1950, and 
Census of Business--1948 


Greensboro 


News and Record 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Represented Nationally by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


IN OCTOBER 
TWO NEW 


RECORDS 


| #1. More pages of — 

+ full-color advertising 
|| than ever before! © 
| 72. Advertisers have invested — 
| more in this issue 
| than ever before! 


-FHouse Beautiful 


j the magazine that sells both sides of the counter 


B® 572 Madison Avenue, New York 22, WY. 


MEDIA... AGENCIES... SERVICES 


Post Features Family 
Shopping Promotion 


About 225 grocery products ad- 
vertised in The Saturday Evening 
Post will be promoted in over 3,000 
stores in the magazine’s first “Family 
Shopping Promotion” to be _ held 
October 17 to 27. A double-page 
spread in the October 20 issue of the 
Post will announce “Family Shop- 
ping Week.” 

The Post is furnishing the stores 
kits with window posters, in-store 
banners, display cards, adhesive shelf 
tape, proofs of the Post advertise- 
ment, plus a suggestion booklet with 
display ideas, newspaper mats, news 
releases, radio announcements, etc. 
During the 10-day period, the Post 
will be promoting the theme, “It’s 
Fun to Shop as a Family.” 

Hal Ellsworth, food promotion 
manager for the Post, says the promo- 
tion was designed as a benefit to the 
grocer after two years of study and 
testing. From 1948 to 1950, the Post 
interviewed 68,000 super market cus- 
tomers as they stopped at the check- 
out counters. Cash registers were 
fitted with extra tapes for the record- 
ing of transactions for subsequent 
study. Shoppers were interviewed 
personally and 17,560 interviews 
were continued at their homes. The 
study revealed that women shoppers 
spent an average of $6.14; men shop- 
pers, $5.30. However, couples or 
other members of a family shopping 
together picked out certain extras 
that ran the average bill to $8.92. 
That, savs Mr. Ellsworth, is what 
started the Post thinking about fam- 
ily shopping promotions as a means 
of increasing grocery store sales. 

Tests were made in Central Mar- 
kets in the Albany-Troy-Schenectady, 
N. Y., area, and in the Minimax 
Stores in Houston, Tex., to see if 
promotions based on Post-advertised 
products would measurably increase 
store trafhe and sales. After two 
weeks, Central Markets reported in- 
creased sales in all departments. The 
market also selected some Post-ad- 
vertised products featured in the pro- 
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motion and compared volume figures 
with those of the last time each prod- 
uct was featured. Nine such products 
showed gains ranging from 117% to 
293%. Further, Central Markets 
reported that their stores were hold- 
ing 75% of their storewide gains six 
weeks after the promotion. Minimax 
reported similar gains in all depart- 
ments. 

“The family shopping figures 
coupled with the promotion §tech- 
niques developed in the tests have 
given us the basis for a promotion 
which can be of real benefit to gro- 
cers,’ Mr. Ellsworth says. “It is 
truly the grocers own promotion. 
After he has signed up to receive 
display material, the choice of Post- 
advertised products to be featured in 
the promotion is his own.” 


C. John Crockett, two years with 
Coronet Magazine, is promoted to maga- 


zine's Eastern advertising manager. 


New Broadcasters and 
Magazine Committees 
For “Operator 25" 

The Distribution Council of Na- 
tional Advertisers, Inc., has disclosed 


_ that the “Operator 25” plan for ob- 


taining names and addresses of local 
dealers—with the help of specially 
trained Western Union people — is 
now being used by 21 advertisers for 
32 nationally advertised products and 
services. For one or more of the 


ELECTED by the New York Chapter of the 
American Association of Newspaper Repre- 
sentatives: president, Douglas Taylor (left), 
of J. P. McKinney & Son; vice-president, 
Ernest Mennell (right), of Moloney, Regan 


& Schmitt for the 1951-52 season. 


products a total of about 250,000 re- 
tailers is involved. 

A newly set up committee of maga- 
zine executives headed by William B. 
Carr, vice-president of McCall Corp. 
and advertising director of McCall's 
Magazine, is endeavoring to get 
magazines to promote the plan among 
readers and advertisers. Similar pro- 
motion is being undertaken by a 
broadcasters’ committee, of which 
William B. Ryan, president of Broad- 
cast Advertising Bureau, is chair- 
man. 

Although “Operator 25” still is 
used primarily in magazines, some 
advertisers have adapted it to radio 
and TV, newspapers, commercial 
films and outdoor posters. 

Following a three-month test in 
two cities, Electric Auto-Lite Co., 
Toledo, O., is emphasizing ‘“Opera- 
tor 25” in “Suspense” on network 
radio and TV, through Cecil & Pres- 
brey, Inc. 

John E. Wiley, vice-president and 
plans board chairman of Hill & 
Knowlton, Inc., is chairman and 
Fred D. Wahlstrom is president and 
executive head of the Council with 
headquarters at 285 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


New Generations 
Look to Parents’ 
On Silver Anniversary 


Parents’ Magazine celebrates its 
twenty-fifth year with the Octobe 
Silver Anniversary issue. More than 
102 pages of space are being used by 
271 advertisers, plus school and camp 
advertisers. It is being distributed 
to more than 1% million families 
with children, and to an additional 
circulation of 58,000 pediatricians, 
obstetricians, women’s clubs, editorial 
writers, home economics teachers, etc. 

The first issue of Parents’ Maga- 
zine, originally called Children—T he 
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Coming... 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S November 10th 
“Market Rankings 
) By Population Groups’ 


- In response to widespread demand, SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
forthcoming November 10th issue will bring up to date and expand 
our “Market Rankings by Population Groups” feature which was 
so popular when it first appeared three years ago. 


This analysis will include national rankings, within their population 


B groups, of all cities with 1950 retail sales of $20 million or more, 

p. plus rankings within their states (not by population group) of all 

's cities included in SALES MANAGEMENT?’S 1951 “Survey of 

e Buying Power.” Both state and national rankings will be given for 
’ the following categories: 
a 


: Population Drug Sales : 
. Total Retail Sales Automotive Sales ; 
, Food Sales Total Effective Buying Income q 
e General Merchandise Sales Income Per Family 
1 Furn.-House.-Radio Sales Income Per Capita 


Cities will be ranked nationally within each of the following popula- 
tion groups: 


(a) One million or more 
(b) 500,000-999,999 
(c) 250,000-499,999 
(d) 100,000-249,999 
(e) 50,000-99,999 
(f) 25,000-49,000 
(g) Under 25,000 


Cities will be credited with “Points of Superiority” whenever their 
national ranking in any category of sales or income equals or exceeds 
their population ranking. A special table will list “Superior” cities 
who register six or more “Points of Superiority.” : 


In its new up-to-date and expanded form, this study will prove even 
more helpful than its predecessor in fall and winter planning for 
1952 sales and advertising campaigns. National advertisers and their 
agencies will be able to determine which markets promise a greater 
return than average on each dollar invested and will be able to 
quickly recognize markets with outstanding potential for particular 
products. 


Magazine for Parents—made its ap- 
pearance in October, 1926, headed 
by George J. Hecht who had had the 
idea for such a publication since 1923. 
Mr. Hecht is still president and pub- 
lisher of the magazine, as well as 
head of The Parents’ Institute, Inc., 
which company also publishes Your 
New Baby, Baby Care Manual, 
Compact, 21, Children’s Digest and 
other youth publications. 

Mr. Hecht was among the first to 
recognize that, contrary to tradition, 
the physical fact of parenthood does 
not bring with it an intuitive knowl- 
edge of what is best in child raising. 
The prime function of Parents’ 
Magazine was, therefore, and still is, 
to give parents the help they need 
while their children are in the forma- 
tive years. These are the years, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hecht, when fami- 
lies expand ; when the need for homes 
and products used in daily living in- 
crease; when sound, practical, au- 
thoritative guidance on rearing chil- 
dren, home management, etc., is par- 
ticularly important. 

It is estimated that the magazine 
has helped to rear more than 20 mil- 
lion children, many of them now 
depending on it for help in the care 
of their own youngsters. 

Today, with the nation’s birth rate 
increasing rapidly from year to year, 
with an estimated child population 
of 69 million by 1960, according to 
government sources, Parents’ Maga- 
zine is more than ever aware of the 
growing scope of its responsibility as 
a major educational influence in 
American family life. 


CROSLEY 


TELEVISION 
~ No finer performance 
ge ho greater beauty 


PACE-SETTER in point-of-sale display is 
this new catalog-in-motion underlining deco- 
rative aspect of Crosley TV sets. W. & J. 
Sloane of New York City styled the eight 
room settings shown. Einson-Freeman Co., 
Inc., created and produced the display. 
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Family Circle 
In 48 States 


When its December issue goes on 
sale in the H. G. Hill stores in 
Louisiana, Family Circle will be- 
come the first grocery-distributed 
magazine sold in all 48 states. The 
addition of Hill’s approximately 52 
Louisiana and Mississippi stores 
brings the number of grocery chains 
handling Family Circle to 14 and its 
store outlets to more than 8,500. 
First month’s circulation through 
Hill is expected to top 15,000. 

National advertisers will receive 
Hill circulation as a bonus for the 
first three months. The national guar- 
antee remains at 3,000,000 until next 
March, when the recently announced 
new guarantee of 3,500,000 takes 
effect. 


Newspaper, The Oil Daily, 
Is Launched in Chicago 


A new daily morning newspaper, 
tabloid in size and printed on slick 
paper, begins publication October 1 
in Chicago. Known as The Oil Daily, 
it is to be devoted to news about 
America’s fourth largest industry, 
the $33 billion petroleum business. 
Air delivery to 52 cities is scheduled. 

“Oil today is a commodity of in- 
ternational political and economic 
importance,” says Kieth J. Fanshier, 
editor and publisher of the new pa- 
per. ‘“We are going to gather all of 
[the] essential news every day, pub- 
lish and interpret it in the light of 
its bearing on the petroleum industry 
and its significance to the general 
public.” Mr. Fanshier for the past 
25 years was petroleum editor of The 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, now 
published as an edition of The Wail 
Street Journal. 

Participating in ownership and edi- 
torial direction of the oil newspaper 
is executive editor Milburn Petty, in 
charge of Oil Daily’s bureau at 
Washington, D. C., where he has 
specialized in oil news reporting for 
over 20 years. He is also editor of 
Petty’s Oil Letter. 

The Oil Daily is being planned as 
an §8-page edition covering every 
phase of the industry’s operations 
from well to consumer, with wire 
coverage of the five major news pro- 
ducing centers of the _ industry: 


Washington, D. C.; New York City; 
Los Angeles; Houston, Tex.; Tulsa, 
Okla. The paper will appear five days 
a week. 

Subscription rates for regular mail 
delivery anywhere in the United 
States, U.S. 


Canada, 


Possessions, 


South and Central America and 
Spain will be $25. Air delivery, in- 
suring same-day delivery to Chicago, 
Los Angeles, New York City and 
50 other points, will be $35 a year; 
to smaller cities, $65 a year by air. 

The open rate for display adver- 
tising is 60 cents a line. It scales down 
to 40 cents a line for 25,000 lines, 
“Directory” rates are at $4 and $4.50 
per inch. 

Headquarters for Oil Daily is 616 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Illinois. 


FELICITATIONS . . . John H. Johnson 
(left), editor and publisher of Ebony 
Magazine, receives congratulations from 
Gordon Taylor, vice-president of Reincke, 
Meyer & Finn, Inc., and president of Chi- 
cago Federation of Advertising Clubs. 
Occasion: the 124-page October issue of 
Ebony, the largest in its six-year history. 


New York Edition of 
The Traveler in Fall 


A New York edition of The 
Traveler, four-year-old de luxe guest 
relations magazine is scheduled for 
early fall. Present distribution in- 
cludes 18 hotels in Philadelphia and 
Washington, D. C. 

The new edition of the magazine 
will be issued through the Traveler 
Annual Corp., chartered in New 
York State, with J. Frank Beaman 
as president and Mark Larkin as 
executive vice-president. It will have 
newsstand sale and room distribution 
in 14 Manhattan hotels. 

Issued annually and revised semi- 
annually, The Traveler was estab 
lished in Philadelphia by Mr. Bea 
man, formerly assistant to the presi- 
dent of Curtis Publishing Co., th 
founder and first editor of Holiday 
Mr. Larkin, previously with Hears: 
and Scripps-Howard, will handle th: 
New York City office. 

Combining the magazine and guid¢ 
book formats, The Traveler serves 
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Not just during 


the Holiday Season 
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re but all through the year, help them to remember you. 

t Give memo books to your customers—distribute them at 
r meetings, conventions and your trade shows. Let your sales- 
; | men give them out on their calls or insert them along with 

your mail, 


. With your ad gold-stamped on the cover and additional 
: advertising copy printed on the inside of the cover, these 
memo books give you a low cost positive sales-aid that con- 
stantly helps them to remember you. 

These books available in various colors and grains of genuine 
leather and imitation leather. Let us know how many you 
can use and we'll send you a sample and give you full cost 
information by return mail. 
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ADVERTISING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
TWO PARK AVENUE * NEW YORK 16 | 


4 Factory ¢ Easthampton, Massachusetts 
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as shopping guide and sight-seeing 
directory. Contents change at six- 
month intervals, but readership 
changes daily as new guests register, 
Mr. Beaman states. 

Addition of 14 Manhattan hotels 
will expand total coverage for The 
Traveler to 32 hotels with 17,991 
rooms averaging 4,250,000 guest oc- 
cupancies annually. 


Now It's Fountain and 
Fast Food Service 


Fountain and Fast Food Service 
is the new name of the Bill Brothers 
publication, Fountain Service, eftec- 
tive with the October, 1951, issue. 

For the past 50 years Fountain 
Service has kept pace with the mush- 
rooming industry that started with 
carbonated water and ice cream, and 
has expanded into today’s complete 
fast food service. 

“Fountain and Fast Food Service,” 
says E. L. Bill, publisher, “will con- 
tinue to see that our readers get the 
most out of this food service poten- 
tial—but on an even greater scale.” 

With the January, 1952, issue, the 
renamed magazine which was estab- 
lished in 1902, will add 10,000 fast 
food restaurants to its circulation, 
bringing its total guaranteed circula- 
tion up to 40,000. New rates go 
into effect with that issue. All ad- 
vertisers, current or new, will be 
protected at the old rates for the first 
three months of 1952 on contracts 
received by December 31, 1951. 


Research Foundation Adds 
To Scope and Membership 


The Advertising Research Founda- 
tion, under the joint sponsorship of 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers and the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, has provided 


WES JONES, with Macfadden Publica- 
tions, Inc., for the past 14 years, resigns, 
becoming manager of marketing re- 
search, U. S. News & World Report. 
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JOSEPH H. CARO joins Weiss & Geller, 
Inc., Chicago, as a vice-president and 
member of the plans board. For 16 
years he was vice-president and a direc- 
tor of Earle Ludgin & Co., Chicago. 


approximately $1,500,000 worth of 
validated media research during the 
past 15 years, including 143 daily 
and Sunday newspaper studies, trans- 
portation advertising surveys in 13 
U.S. and three Canadian cities, 14 
farm paper studies, studies of four 
business publications, one executive 
management publication and an audi- 
ence study of 11 Canadian magazines. 

Now it has been reconstituted to 
become a truly tri-partite organiza- 
tion with participation by advertis- 
ers, agencies and media alike ; through 
a revision of its by-laws, members of 
all three groups may join individually 
as participating subscribers under a 
sliding scale of rates depending upon 
advertising expenditures, agency bil- 
lings, or income from sales of adver- 
tising space or time. 

Prior to the announcement of the 
plan this week to media organiza- 
tions, a number of national advertis- 
ers, including Borden, Ford, Procter 
& Gamble, National Carbon and 
Seagram’s joined the group, along 
with such top advertising agencies as 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn; 
Benton & Bowles; Buchen, Erwin, 
Wasey; Federal; Kudner; McCann- 
Erickson; Ruthrauff & Ryan; J. 
Walter Thompson and Young & 
Rubicam. 

The functions of ARF have been 
expanded so that it can perform five 
major services: 

(1) Supervise the conduct of re- 
search studies that are of general in- 
terest to subscribers. 

(2) Review and appraise media 
research reports for the exclusive 
benefit of subscribers. 

(3) Make general advisory facili- 
ties available to media subscribers. 

(4) Supervise in complete detail 
and validate media studies—as it does 
at present. 

(5) Perform other functions neces- 
sary and proper to further scientific 


practices in advertising and marketing 
by the fostering of research. 


Times and Democrat of 
Davenport Consolidate 


The (Davenport, Ia.) Democrat 
is entering the morning field, begin- 
ning October 2. Stockholders of The 
Times Co., publisher of The (Dav- 
enport, la.) Daily Times, and of the 
Democrat Publishing Co. have ap- 
proved consolidation of the two news- 
papers. The consolidated company is 
known as Davenport Newspapers, 
Inc., and it will hold the buildings, 
physical properties and equipment 
previously owned by the separate pub- 
lishing companies. 

Officers of the corporation include 
Lee P. Loomis, president; Philip 


Adler, publisher of The Times, and 
David Richardson, vice-president; L. 


DAN RENNICK, for 24 years associated 
with Topics Publishing Co., has been ap- 
pointed editor of American Druggist. 


M. Turnbull, publisher of The 
Democrat, secretary-treasurer. 

The Democrat will publish morn- 
ings, except Monday, with coverage 
of eastern lowa and western Illinois, 
as well as quad-city, national and in- 
ternational news and pictures. The 
consolidation provides the area with 
a morning newspaper for the first 
time in many years. 

Although published by one _ cor- 
poration, the two newspapers, it is 
stated, will retain their individuality, 
and editorial departments of each will 
function entirely independently of the 
other, with separate and individual 
policies. 

Nearing its 100th anniversary, 
The Democrat was established in 
1855. It is to be expanded to include 
new features, with more to be added 
during the coming months. The 
Sunday. Democrat becomes The Sun- 
day Democrat and Times. Some daily 
features now appearing in The Times 
will be added, in their week-end 
forms, to the Sunday newspaper. 
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Announcing ... 


A NEW TROUBLE-SHOOTING 
MARKET RESEARCH SERVICE 


DO YOU NEED: 


(1) Information on statistical source material, public and private? 
(2) Informed guidance through the maze of government statistics? 
(3) Back data on economic trends for specific markets? 

(4) Help in setting sales quotas? 

(5) To know the location of good markets (and bad)? 


(6) To know the current volume of business in your industry? 


For years, SALES MANAGEMENT, as publishers of the annual Survey of 
Buying Power, has served as the recognized authority for answers to questions 
such as those posed above, and we shall continue to answer without charge routine 
questions on the Survey of Buying Power through our Librarian and Readers’ 
Service. However, the volume of inquiries of a research nature has become too 
large to be handled efficiently through these channels alone. Accordingly we have 
made arrangements with Market Statistics, Inc., headed by Dr. Jay M. Gould, 
Research Director for the annual Survey of Buying Power, to handle questions 
of SALES MANAGEMENT subscribers involving points of special technical interest. 


If such questions can be readily answered from data on hand, there will be no 
charge. For problems involving special research efforts on the part of the staff 
of Market Statistics, a nominal charge will be quoted, based on the time involved. 
In addition, Market Statistics, Inc., entrusted with the responsibility of prepar- 
ing all estimates underlying the SALES MANAGEMENT Survey of Buying Power, 
will make available to SALES MANAGEMENT subscribers, by special appointment, 
its files of regional statistics, among the most complete in the country. 


For further information write or phone Dr. Jay M. Gould at Market 
Statistics, Inc., 432 4th Avenue, N. Y. 16, MU 4-3559 or SALES 


MANAGEMENT, LExington 2-1760. 
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® 
| Retail Sales Forecast for October, 1951 
Retail sales this October will total luth, Minn., 106.7; Royal Odak- 
$12.6 billion, a 4% increase over Ferndale, Mich., 106.5; Woonsoc- 


the level of last October. This may 
signify good news to some, bad news 
to others. In the face of a long, slow 
summer in which retail sales in many 
lines not only lagged behind 1950, 
but occasionally dipped below the 
1949 levels, percentage gains now 
look pretty good. However, the gain 
is smaller than the corresponding 
rise in consumer prices since last Oc- 
tober, and is disappointing when com- 
pared with the corresponding 12% 
gain in disposable income. 

Consumers are apparently heavily 
discounting Administration warnings 
on impending inflation and are sav- 
ing income at the abnormally high 
rate of 10%. If this skeptical ‘“‘sell 
me”’ attitude persists, something will 
have to give, and merchandising pol- 
icy had better remain flexible enough 
to permit rapid change if the long 
awaited resurgence of consumer buy- 
ing fails to materialize. 

Among those states reporting bet- 
ter than average performances for 
this October (as compared with Oc- 
tober of 1950) are: Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, District of Co- 
lumbia, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, and Texas. 

The leading cities, those with a 
city-national index well above aver- 
age are: Akron, Ohio, 115.4; Beth- 
lehem, Pa., 113.9; Paducah, Ky., 
113.4; Newport News, Va., 113.3; 
Battle Creek, Mich., 112.6; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 111.4; Spartanburg, 
S. C., 111.6; Tucson, Ariz., 111.3; 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., 110.2; Fresno, 
Calif., 110.0; Augusta, Ga., 109.2; 
Muskegon, Mich., 108.6; Warren, 
Ohio, 108.3; Phoenix, Ariz., 108.0; 
Cleveland, Ohio, 107.9; Washing- 
ton, D. C., 107.0; Omaha, Neb., 
106.9; San Diego, Calif., 106.9; Du- 
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ket, R..1., 106.5. 


Sales Management’s Research Depart- 
ment, with the aid of Market Statistics, 
Inc., maintains running charts on the 
business progress of more than 200 of 
the leading market centers of the coun- 
try. Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur- 
veys of independent store sales, Federal 
Reserve Bank reports on department store 
sales. 


The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are Given 
the first being “City Index—1951 vs. 
1939.” This figure ties back directly to the 
official 1939 Census and is valuable for 
gauging the long-term change in a mar- 
ket. It is expressed as a ratio. A figure of 
400.0, for example, means that total retail 
sales in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month, 


The second figure, “City Index, 1951 
over 1950,” is similar to the first, except 
that last year is the base year. For short- 
term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well- 
rounded picture of how the city has 
grown since the last Census year and 
how business is today as compared with 
last year. 


The third column, “City-National In- 
dex, 1951 over 1950” relates the city’s 
change to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have this month a sizable gain over the 
same month last year, but the rate of 
gain may be less—or more than that of 
the Nation. All figures in this column 
above 100 indicate cities where the 
change is more favorable than that for 
the U.S.A. The City-National Index is 
derived by dividing the index figure of 
the city by that of the Nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gives 
the total amount of retail sales for the 
projected month. Like all estimates of 
what is likely to happen in the future, 
both the dollar figure and the resultant 
index figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are necessarily 
projections of existing trends. Allowance 
is made in the dollar estimates for the 
expected seasonal trend, and _ cyclical 
movement. 


The index and dollar figures, studied 
together, will provide valuable informa- 
tion on both rate of growth and actual 
size of a city market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully pro- 
tected by copyright. They must not be 
reproduced in printed form, in whole or 
in part, without written permission from 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Suggested Uses for This Data include 
(a) special advertising and promotion 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
branch and district managers, (c) revis- 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per- 
formances against potentials, (e) basis of 
letters for stimulating salesmen and fore- 
stalling their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be localized. 


A Pre-Release Service Is Available. 
SM will mail, 10 days in advance of pub- 
lication, a mimeographed list giving esti- 
mates of retail sales in dollar and index 
form for the 200-odd cities. The price is 
$1.00 per year. 


% Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month 
in 1950 which equals or exceeds the na- 
tional change. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for October, 1951) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1951 1951 1951 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. October 


1939 1950 1950 1951 
UNITED STATES 


333.6 104.0 100.0 12560.00 


Alabama 
Birmingham ... 365.0 103.3 99.3 32.74 
eee 478.6 98.5 94.7 5.36 
% Mobile ....... 382.2 108.0 103.8 10.55 
Montgomery ... 332.1 100.7 96.8 9.20 
Arizona 
%& Phoenix ...... 498.8 112.3 108.0 21.40 
%& Tucson ....... 455.9 115.8 111.3 9.62 
Arkansas 
Fort Smith ... 378.9 98.8 95.0 5.3 
Little Rock ... 372.8 98.8 95.0 13.6 
California 
Bakersfield .... 369.0 102.6 98.7 11.5 
Berkeley ...... 268.7 99.5 95.7 8.2 
%& Fresno ....... 439.7 114.4 1100 21.02 


Long Beach ... 362.3 99.2 95.4 27.86 
Los Angeles ... 300.8 103.6 99.6 210.9 
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HIGHEST 


Family Food Sales of State's 
Metropolitan Markets 


$215 ABOVE 
NATIONAL FAMILY AVERAGE 


The Eagle Delivers This 
$36,439,000 
FOOD MARKET 


with 100% coverage of city 
zone; 70°%, coverage of 
metropolitan area 


Quality—coverage—low cost—add up 
to the No. 1 Grocery Buy in the State 


THE BERKSHIRE 


EAGLE 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Way Out 
IN FRONT 


Of all Massachusetts cities over 25M, 


not one... not even Boston . . . can 
approach Salem’s retail sales record 
—71% above the national pace. 


There’s only one explanation for this 
huge margin. People in the com- 
munities closely surrounding Salem 
shop here regularly—to create a big 
city zone market . . . with more in- 
come ($222,772,000), more retail 
sales ($153,905,000) than any other 
Essex County market. 


Served only by its Localnews daily, 
the Salem Evening News. 


THE SALEM 
EVENING NEWS 


SALEM, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


pat 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for October, 1951) 
City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1951 1951 1951 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. October 
1939 1950 1950 1951 


Massachusetts 
% Boston & 102.7 
Fal Giver .«+s Bae 
Holyoke 277.0 
Lawrence 
Lowell 
Lynn 
New Bedford .. 
Pittsfield 
* Salem 
Springfield .... 5 
*% Worcester ‘ & 103.7 21.48 


101.34 


Michigan 
% Battle Creek .. 
% Bay City 


% Grand Rapids .. 

% Jackson 

% Kalamazoo .... 

%& Lansing 

% Muskegon 

¥% Pontiac 

%& Royal Oak- 
Ferndale .... 

% Saginaw 


Minnesota 
* Duluth 
Minneapolis 


Mississippi 
Jackson 
Missouri 


Kansas City ... 
St. Joseph .... 


Springfield .... 


Montana 
Billings 


Great Falls ... 


Nebraska 
Lincoln A 98.7 94.9 
% Omaha 111.2 106.9 


Lives Up To BIG 
SALES PROMISE 


Month after month Royal Oak leads 
all Michigan High-Spot Cities in sales 
gains since 1939 .. . and ranks as one 
of the nation’s leading Preferred 
cities. 


City National Index 
June 107.0 

July 107.1 

August 107.0 
September 107.8 


Royal Oak with its $7240 income per 
family ranks highest of all cities on 
Sales Management’s High-Spot list. 


The Daily Tribune, Michigan’s fastest- 
growing newspaper, covers 95% of 
Royal Oak homes... provides 13,500 
additional circulation in South Oak. 
land County. 


THE DAILY 


TRIBUNE 
Royal Oak, Mich. 


South Oakland's Over 25,018 
Only Daily Evenings 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


Misnomer 


Little Falls is the name .. . 
but what’s so little about re- 
tail sales 36% above par? 
About sales volume that tops 
total income by more than a 
million dollars? 


Measured by how we sell, 
we're BIG. Only thing little 
about us is the low cost of 
selling the market—through 
the Times . . . which covers 
Little Falls thoroughly, has 
more than twice as much ad- 
ditional circulation in the 
trading area. Get the facts to- 
day on this big-value, low- 
cost advertising buy. 


Little Falls Times 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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Lit 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for October, 1951) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1951 1951 1951 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. October 
1939 1950 1950 1951 
Nevada 
a eee ree 300.5 99.7 95.9 6.16 


New Hampshire 
Manchester .... 262.9 103.0 99.0 7.94 
Nashua ....-.. 257.7 103.4 99.4 3.35 


New Jersey 
Atlantic City .. 267.3 101.0 97.1 10.69 


nr 292.3 101.2 97.3 12.92 
*% Elizabeth ..... 266.5 105.6 101.5 10.74 
Jersey City- 
Hoboken .... 236.5 98.7 94.9 24.55 
we Newark ....... 256.0 104.9 100.9 56.14 
% Passaic- 
> ee 328.2 109.0 104.8 13.72 
% Paterson ...... 277.5 104.4 100.4 17.12 
i er 263.8 96.7 93.0 15.46 


New Mexico 
Albuquerque ... 630.6 99.5 95.7 13.18 


New York 
 66.ca00 269.2 95.2 91.5 18.28 
Binghamton ... 270.9 94.3 90.7 10.32 
% Buffalo ....... 291.0 106.4 102.3 65.24 
He Elmira ..cccce 281.7 107.2 103.1 6.79 
% Hempstead 
Township ... 519.4 104.7 100.7 55.06 
% Jamestown .... 275.0 105.2 101.2 5.17 
New York ..... 251.2 101.9 98.6 719.72 
% Niagara Falls .. 303.1 114.6 110.2 9.64 
% Rochester ..... 237.2 104.4 100.4 36.13 
EE «x caacane 350.5 104.3 100.3 3.75 


In Rome . . . with one of New York's 
top industrial wage rates . . . manu- 
facturing employment equals 83°, of 
the city's families. One good reason 
why Rome is the state's fastest- 
growing High-Spot City! . . . leading 


the entire state month after month in 
1951-39 sales gains. 


No wonder the Sentinel can offer 
advertisers such a rich sales oppor- 
tunity. Your advertising sells this 
prosperous sales center and its trad- 
ing area—a $95,000,000 retail mar- 
ket . . . located in New York's sixth 
richest farm county . . . with 59% 
of its families industrially employed. 


You need this top rank market . . . 
and the Sentinel . . . to sell Central 


ROME 
DAILY SENTINEL 


ROME, N. Y. 


Represented by 


The Julius Mathews Special] Agency, Inc. 
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HIGHSPOT 


among “preferred” cities 


Your best opportunity for increased sales in 
New Jersey is still Passaic-Clifton . . . still 
leading all “preferred” cities in the state with 
the greatest gains in retail volume, this month 
9% higher than October, 1950. 


Sales Management estimates Passaic-Clifton’s retail gain this 
month will be 4.8% greater than the national average 
increase .. . highest in the state. Passaic-Clifton has been 
“preferred” by Sales Management 23 months out of the last 
24...arecord unequalled in New Jersey. 


Passaic-Clifton is one of Industrial North Jersey’s principal 
shopping centers. There is only one newspaper that offers complete 
advertising coverage of its homes. 


THE HERALD-NEWS 


hl 968 abe aasg. -—«OF'_-~PASSAIC-CLIFTON, N. J. 


Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


MORE EVIDENCE 


Holyoke's drug sales are 75°, above average . . . indicating 
that city zone families from Chicopee and the Hadleys do 
most of their shopping in Holyoke. But not all of it!... 


Chicopee and the Hadleys add another $1,008,000 in drug 
sales ... to swell the city zone total to $3,325,000! 


Here... again... is evidence of the proud living standards 
that cause Holyoke City Zone families to buy household 
and personal goods in plus proportions. 


They're good families to cultivate . . . and you can do it 
most effectively through the Transcript Telegram . . . read 
by more than 80%, of the city zone families. 


The Holyoke Transcript Telegram 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


in eo Md $$$ 
Gains DIG 
Belt 


1950 FOOD SALES 
$168,993,000 


43% Increase over 1949 
(SM 5/10/51) 
Reach this BIG MARKET with the 


ONLY Morning-and-Sunday Newspaper 
Published in the Golden Belt of the South 


Ss and Observer 
lediune & SUNDAY 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


113,618 Morning 
117,407 Sunday 
(Publisher's Statement, 3/31/51) 
One Newspaper Coverage of this 
Properous Market 


REP: THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


WHATEVER 
YOUR PRODUCT 
THE POST 

CAN SELL IT 

IN VOLUME 


Over 16,000 high-income fami- 
lies read, believe in, respond to 
POST advertising. Dependable 
test market. Great for volume 
Contact the POST. Get 
the facts. 


sales. 


ay \ 
C THE SALISBURY POST 


Salisbury; North Carolina —/ 


WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY 
Representatives 


Sat 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for October, 1951) 

City 

City City Nat'l 

Index Index Index 

1951 1951 1951 

vs. vs. vs. 

1939 1950 1950 


New York (conft.) 


Schenectady ... 277.1 98.6 


% Syracuse 


% Utica 


North Carolina 
Asheville 

% Charlotte 
Durham 

% Greensboro .... 

% Raleigh 
Salisbury 

% Wilmington .... 
Winston-Salem . 


% Canton 

% Cincinnati 

% Cleveland 
Columbus 

% Dayton 

% Manstield 
Springfield .... 

¥% Toledo 

% Warren 

% Yeunystown 


Oklahoma 


% Bartlesville .... 
Muskogee 
Oklahoma City . 

* Tulsa 


Oregon 
% Eugene 
% Portland 108.7 


95.2 


$ 
(Million ) 
October 
1951 


THE GRASS 
IS GREENER 


... on Altoona’s 
side of the Fence. 


Here's Why! 


Average yearly take home 
pay per family is $4,364 — 
far above the national aver- 
age. 


Elltoona 
Mirror. 


ALTOONA'S ONLY 
EVENING NEWSPAPER 
Richard E. Beeler 


Adv ertising Manager 


AVAILABLE! 


Free On Request 


NORRISTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 
FOOD MARKET DATA 


Facts and figures about 
Norristown's Multi-Million 
Dollar food market in a 
convenient file folder for 
ready references. 


Write Or Wire. 


NORRISTOWN? 
TIMESHERALD 


NORRISTOWN, PENNA. 


Represented Nationally By 
The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Our Selling Has 
| ELBOW ROOM 


; Oil City's retail sales are 49°, 
: above average because the city is 
the trading center of a four-county 
market whose families spend more 
than $100 Million yearly in local 
stores . . . and cannot be sold from 
the outside. 


Pittsburgh is 86 miles away .. . 
Erie 68. No single outside newspaper 
or combination of papers offers you 
coverage of this market comparable 
to the Derrick-Blizzard's. 


We have plenty of elbow room in 
this big four-county market. That's 
why we do such a good job for our 
advertisers. 


MDervrick-Blissard 
OIL CITY, PA. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Spadework Digs Out 
Corruption 


Weessetiet a look 
to the Call for the lowdown 

o local news. And they get 
“+. Like factual digging into 


2 
asd 
a 
Fis 
ry. 


me 


ip - a. e- 
A city affairs. News stories Fr 
, sulted in grand jury action: 
indictment of six local men. 
(Trial is due this week.) 


This kind of a 
itality means loyal reader- 
. =. saturated circulation. 
: Reach all this fast-spending 
d market only with the— 


<> Lee 


Gaur 


aman, Wicoll & Ruthman 


OCTOBER 


1951 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for October, 1951) 


City City 
Index Index 
1951 1951 
vs. vs. 
1939 1950 
Pennsylvania 
* Allentown ove oO IAT 
% Altoona ...... 244.3 104.1 
% Bethichem .... 364.4 118.5 
Chester <.cces 295.8 96.8 
yee, See 345.5 106.7 
¥% Harrisburg 303.1 107.2 
% Johnstown 232.0 104.3 
Lancaster ..... 313.1 96.9 
Norristown .... 289.5 102.3 
i 236.8 93.9 
Philadelphia ... 275.4 97.9 
% Pittsburgh 316.5 115.9 
Reading ...... 270.1 101.0 
SCTANTON § scccie 244.6 98.6 
Wilkes-Barre 248.1 99.1 
TO swewenes 252.2 102.6 


Rhode Island 


% Providence 
% Woonsocket 


South Carol 
Charleston 
Columbia... 

% Greenville 

% Spartanburg ... 


- 262.9 105.0 
oo 2775 LOS 


- 321.1 102.6 


364.0 101.3 


- 387.2 107.4 


452.1 116.1 


South Dakota 


Aberdeen ..... 
Sioux Falls 


Tennessee 

% Chattanooga 
Knoxville ..... 
Memphis ..... 
Nashville ...... 


Texas 
% Amarillo ..... 
oo ee 
Beaumont 
% Corpus Christi 
MN op ocdceeiein 
er PO acces 
% Fort Worth 
Galveston ..... 
% Houston ...... 
% Lubbock ...... 
% San Antonio 
MS inne wanaeio 
Wichita Falls 


Utah 


WOM ic ccccs 
Salt Lake City. 


Vermont 


Burlington 
ae 


Virginia 
Lynchburg 

% Newport News 
a 
Portsmouth 
Richmond 
Roanoke ...... 


407.1 97.6 


- 301.0 100.2 


-- 298.6 105.9 


332.2 102.8 
343.7 99.9 
321.3 102.6 


464.4 105.2 
360.1 97.3 


- 397.0 100.7 
- 492.7 107.1 


382.0 98.4 
442.3 104.2 


- 466.7 107.8 


307.2 95.8 
399.3 107.5 
547.1 105.3 


++ 429.7 104.7 


467.9 101.1 


-- 348.1 103.8 


335.4 105.6 
293.2 102.4 


- 250.3 93.7 


218.4 96.8 


- 273.3 101.2 
- 382.2 117.6 


365.8 94.8 


- 404.7 100.7 
- 273.1 97.3 


346.0 100.6 


City 
Nat'l 
index 
1951 

vs. 

1950 


93.8 
96.3 


90.1 
93.1 


97.3 
113.3 
91.2 
96.8 
93.6 
96.7 


$ 
(Million) 
October 
1951 


3.46 
6.29 


3.78 
2.25 


5.22 
6.46 
20.85 
5.99 
26.49 
11.21 


CONSISTENT 
PERFORMANCE 


makes 


ROANOKE 


AN IDEAL 
TEST MARKET 


Roanoke scores on the points that 
are most important to the adver- 
tiser who depends on accurate, 
measurable test resulis for the 
Success of a new campaign. 


Recognized for reliable test results, 
Roanoke is a 17-county market of over 
500,000 people gainfully employed in 
Commerce, Agriculture, Industry; It is 
isolated from competing markets, has 
suitable and sufficient distributive out- 
lets, and is completely dominated by 
the Roanoke Newspapers. 


Write for complimen- 
tary copy of ‘‘MARKET 
TESTistics” to Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker Co., 
60 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17 


ROANOKE 


TIMES AND WORLD-NEWS 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 


LT te 
SAWYER * FERGUSON * WALKER CO. 
National Representativés 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for October, 1951) 
City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1951 1951 1951 (Millio:) 
vs. vs. vs. October 
1939 1950 1950 1951 


Washington 
% Seattle 
% Spokane 
% Tacoma 
Yakima 


West Virginia 
Charleston .... 296.4 
Huntington 
Wheeling 


Wisconsin 
Appleton 
Green Bay . 
Madison 
* Milwaukee 
%* Racine 
Sheboygan 
Superior 5 103.6 


Local News in Action! — .. . 


102.3 


Localnews City, Aug. 27.—Washington, Tokyo and London date- 
lines on the front page of our Localnews daily were overshadowed 


today by the lead story and a page-wide photograph display .. . RETAIL SALES 
about baseball! (S.M. Ferecast for October, 1951) 

City 
City City Nat'l 
‘ ; : Index Index Index $ 
along the sidewalks, surging through police barriers, to welcome the 1951 1951 1951 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. October 
1941 1950 1950 1951 


Inside, more stories, more big photographs, told of cheering crowds 


local players . . . who rode in triumph through the city before being 
feted at a round of parties, luncheons, dinners by the service clubs, 
business organizations, civic groups. CANADA 


Instead of famous names you know so well, the players were Tommy, 


Bill, Frank . . . local teensters whom friends and _ acquaint- Alberta 


ances had watched and read about all summer as they swept through Calgary 395.4 1183 
all opposition to the Little League World Championship . . . to, Edmonton .... 406.0 107.7 
eventually, a tumultuous homecoming that eclipsed the biggest news ins 

ste British Columbia 


yx Vancouver .... © fee 
Victoria G 4101.0 


stories of the day, including the war and the red-hot pennant races. 
A dramatic example of the news value of familiar names and faces 
f that exclusive pr ‘hic akes Loc: 's dailies tk 
of that exclusive property which makes Localnews dailies the Menitebe 


basic advertising medium. Winnipeg 


New Brunswick 
Saint John .... 190.7 


“LOCALNEWS DAILIES—basic advertising medium” Nova Scotia 


% Halifax 


The Julius Mathews — 


% Toronto 


Special Agency, Inc. & Windsor 


NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES Quebec 
* Montreal 8 111.9 


NEW YORK ° CHICAGO e PHILADELPHIA Quebec oS ee oe 


BOSTON ” DETROIT * PITTSBURGH * SYRACUSE Saskatchewan 
Regina 4 97.2 90.0 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE with order 
to Readers' Service Bureau, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. These reprints may be ordered by 
number, 


NEW REPRINTS 


237—-Is It Management’s Fault That 
So Many Salesmen Fail? by Robert N. 
McMurry. (Price 25c) 

236—14 Practical Ways to Help Your 


Distributors—Now, by Louis H. Brendel. 
Price 10c) 


235—Salary & Bonus Plans Popular in 
Drug Field. (Price 5c) 


234—How to Head Off Arguments with 


Prospects, by Dr. Donald A. Laird. 
(Price 5c) 
233—What Women Like and Dislike 


About Packages Today, by A. R. Hahn. 
(Price $1.00) 


232—Point-of-Purchase: The Advertis- 
1g Medium That Clinches the Sale. 
(Price 75c) 


231—Sales Leap 51% When Homasote 
Offers Incentive for More Calls, by F. 
Vaux Wilson, Jr. (Price 10c) 


230—Eight Types of Sales Prospects 
. and How to Handle Them, by Wil- 
liam G. Damroth. (Price 10c) 


229—The Jaded Convention Audience: 
How to Make It Sit Up and Bark. (Price 


9¢ 


( 


228—Appraisals for Salesmen: They 
Help to Lift the Batting Average, and 
Bonus Tied to Merit-Rating Adds Incen- 
tive to Industrial Pay Plan. (Price 50c) 


227—227 Reasons for Continued Selling 
—Even Though There’s Nothing to Sell. 
(Price 10c) 


226 — When — and 
Mistrust Salesmen, by Dr. 
Laird. (Price 5c) 


Why — Customers 
Donald A. 


225—What Air Reduction Is Doing to 
rease Effective Selling Time. (Price 


—_ 


MISCELLANEOUS REPRINTS 


The following miscellaneous reprints are 


available until present limited stocks are 
e.nausted (Prices indicated): 

Jo You Treat Canada As Just An- 

er Export Market? (Price 10c) 

THE SALESMAN’S CREED,” by W. C. 
Folman. (A special reprint made in a 
sive and format suitable for framing. 
Actual size: 113%4”x15”. On fine rag 


s'ick; in color. Prices: single copy, $1.00 
... 3 to 11 copies, 75c each... a dozen 
c pies, $6... more than 12, 50c each.) 
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Adventures 
tenth of a series of articles). (Price 25c) 


in Shopping (ninth and 


Adventures in Shopping (seventh and 
eighth of a series of articles). (Price 25c) 


Adventures in Shopping (fifth and 
sixth of a series of articles). (Price 25c) 
Adventures in Shopping (third and 
fourth of a series of articles). (Price 
25c) 

Adventures in Shopping (first and 
second of a series of articles). (Price 


25c) 


Quiet Talk to the Salesmen About Self- 
Training, by Neil M. Mathews. (Price 5c) 


\ ae | // 
Tops in the Nation 
in Home Ownership Gains 


\ \ 
LN 


w~ 


Greater 
Miami 


Look Who’s Buying Comics Now! by 
Etna M. Kelley. (G-E ... Ethyl... 
Ford ... and even the NAM ... plus 
scores of other big names . . . are dis- 
tributing millions of specialized comics 
for a wide variety of sales and public 
relations objectives.) (Price 25c) 


1951 Survey of Buying Power 
Canadian Edition 


Complete population, retail sales, effective 
buying income for provinces, counties and 
cities (Price $1.00). 


I 


Reiley, ty eer ies a 
“| oe 


A Major Market 
the Year ‘Round 


Home ownership increased 161% 
in Greater Miami between 1940 
and 1950 -- a rate that was three 
times the national average! The 
1950 Census of Housing shows 
that Miami -- already first in the 
nation in residential housing dur- 
ing 1950 --is leading the nation* 
in home ownership gains -- impres- 
sive proof of .Miami’s amazing 
growth as a major year ’round 
market. 


America’s fastest-growing metro- 
politan area has been busy chalking 


up other records too: Population 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, 
Publisher 
STORY BROOKS & FINLEY, 


National Reps. 
A. S. GRANT, Atlanta 
Affiliated Stations - 

WQAM, WQAM-FM 


Che Miami Herald 


Florida’s Most 


Complete Newspaper 


has soared over half a million, 1950 
retail sales zoomed to $665,000,000, 
and effective buying income 
reached an all-tine high of nearly 
700 million dollars. 


For record-breaking results in 
this record-breaking market, use 
The Miami Herald, the completely 
dominant medium that delivers 
more than 700,000 year ’round 
residents plus an important vaca- 
tioning audience, every season of 
the year. 

*Metropolitan areas of 250,000 or 
more in 1940 


MIAMI -- An 
International 
Market 
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Sales Rating Board Forecasts 
Possible Record in Fourth Quarter 


Retail sales for the fourth quarter 
of 1951 are expected to run sharply 
above the third quarter of 1951 and 
also to exceed slightly the whopping 
big last quarter of 1950. That is the 
majority view of the Board of Judges 
of Future Sales Ratings, the 300-man 
board of authorities in Government 
and business who decide the relative 
sales outlooks for the 100-plus indus- 
tries rated on the next page. 

Exceeding the last quarter of 1950 
is a king-size order, since much panic- 
buying still went on in that period, 
with shortage-worries magnetizing 
many purchases that might not norm- 
ally have taken place till this year or 
1952. This buying stampede was re- 
sponsible, of course, for a great deal 
of the slowing down in retail sales of 
recent months. 


More Money and Promotion 


The thinking of the Sales Rating 
Board is that a change in the impor- 
tant psychological factor is in the 
making. A combination of events will 
bring this about, motivated by the 
existence of more money, more pro- 
motion and advertising, and a gradual 
reappearance of consumer-durables 
scarcities as faster arming siphons 
more raw materials away from con- 
sumer goods manufacturers. 

Rising optimism shown in the panel 
assumes there will be greater selling 
and advertising efforts, and that is 
widely considered to be the key to a 
possibly great fourth quarter, since 
the other ingredients to make it great 
are present: record-breaking inven- 
tories and record-breaking incomes. 

It is stressed that for six months 
the consumer has been untouched by 
shortage fears, while price-cutting 
waves on most things which had been 
expected to be scarce have put her in 
a tough psychological mood from the 
sellers’ viewpoint. 

Conservatism, however, has been 
overdone in many instances, and now 
a powerful array of favorable factors 
exist for the seller. The following 
factors are most emphasized: 

There is an uptrend in personal in- 
come, which now is running at the 
record rate of about $255,000,000,- 
000 annually, compared with a $238,- 
000,000,000 rate in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1950. Disposable personal in- 
come (after taxes) is running at an 


approximate $224,000,000,000 an- 
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nual rate, compared with a $211, 
600,000,000 rate in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1950. 

Average weekly earnings are at a 
peak level—far above those of recent 
years and more than double those of 
1941. They are now about $65 a 
week, compared with $62.69 a week 
in the fourth quarter of 1950, $59.23 
for the year 1950, $43.74 for the 
year 1946, and $29.58 for the year 
1941. And there are more employed 
workers than ever! 


Gross Spending at Top 


Total spending for goods and 
services, sparked by the arms pro- 
gram, is running at a lofty $330,- 
000,000,000 annual rate, compared 
with $300,300,000,000 in the fourth 
quarter of 1950 and $279,800,000,- 
000 for the full year 1950. The 
fourth quarter should see a_ still 
greater impetus as armament spend- 
ing accelerates. 

Personal savings are being accumu- 
lated at an annual rate of $22,000,- 
000,000, the highest rate since World 
War II days, when there wasn’t 
much of anything around to buy. 
Tax increases on individual incomes 
will not amount to much in 1951, 
as they would affect no more than 
one-quarter of the year’s income. 


Capacity Goes Up and Up 


Meanwhile, further upward pres- 
sure on business volume is coming 
from the record-breaking expendi- 
tures for plant and equipment, with 
the fastest expansion since World 
War II. The total being poured into 
new capital equipment now approxi- 
mates a $25,000,000,000 annual rate. 
That is more than was spent for new 
plant and equipment throughout the 
entire four years of World War IL! 

Financing expansion too is easier 
now; the Government permits de- 
fense-type plants largely to be charged 
off in only five years, to encourage 
private industry to enlarge capacity. 
In World War II the Government 
financed most of the expansion; now 
private industry is doing it. Reflect- 
ing this, sales of new corporate se- 
curities recently have been at record 
highs; but, besides that, the financial 
condition of American corporations 
never has been stronger, with the cur- 
rent net working capital position 
(current assets in excess of current 


liabilities) approximating $80,000. - 
000,000. That compares with $36.- 
300,000,000 in 1942. 

Similarly, consumers’ savings are 
at a high—well over $200,000,000,- 
000, including currency and bank de- 
posits and other liquid assets in sav- 
ings and loan associations, insurance 
cash-in value, and U.S. Government 
and other securities. 

It’s a great background for high 
sales, and perhaps the alert General 
Electric Co. has the answer for in- 
ventory-laden merchants. G-E is now 
engaged in the biggest sales campaign 
in the history of its major appliance 
division. Its ‘Road Race Jamboree” 
is a huge joint effort of G-E and 
60 major appliance distributors. 


Individual Industry Prospects 


The sales prospect ratings for in- 
dividual industries tabulated on the 
next page estimate the outlook for 
the next three months and the next 
twelve months. That is a difficult 
forecast, of course, but we believe 
that in getting the expert judgment 
of the 300 authorities who comprise 
the Board of Judges of Future Sales 
Ratings that we have obtained some 
of the best possible, in many cases the 
only available, estimates of the likely 
future sales trends of the 100-plus 
industries which are rated. 

Experts on the Board embrace na- 
tionally a wide range of economists 
and marketing research men in the 
Federal Government, in U.S. indus- 
try, in trade associations, in business 
papers, advertising agencies, statistical 
services, and in the leading universi- 
ties of the nation. Their analysis and 
editing decides the ratings each quar- 
ter under the supervision of Peter 
B. B. Andrews, editor of Future 
Sales Ratings and former industria! 
economic adviser, U.S. Government. 

Two types of ratings are presented: 
the Size Rating and the Sales Pros- 
pect Rating. Keys for these ratings 
are given at the top of the Future 
Sales Ratings table page. To obtain 
the dollar significance of the ratings 
therefore, these two ratings must be 
studied in conjunction with one an- 
other, permitting a ready estimate of 
the detailed dollar sales anticipated. 

The forecast tabulations, with the 
short and long-term ratings for each 
industry and explanatory keys, are 
carried on the following page. 
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Key to Relative Size Ratings 


(by industry sales volume) 
A—Ten Billion Dollars and Over 


B—Seven Billion to Ten Billion Dollars 
C—Four Billion to Seven Billion Dollars 


D—Two Billion to Four Billion Dollars 


FUTURE SALES RATINGS 


as of Oct. 1, 1951 


Key to Sales Prospect Ratings 

(All ratings are relative to the median (*%&%*), which 
indicates approximately no change in relation to the 
corresponding period of the preceding year.) 
kkkkK—Best Relative Outlook 

kkkk —Very Good Relative Outlook 


E—One Billion to Two Billion Dollars kkk ~~ —Good (Medium) Relative Outlook 
F—One-Half Billion to One Billion Dollars xk —Fair Relative Outlook 
G—Under a Half-Billion Dollars * —Least Impressive Relative Outlook 
Relative Sales Sales Relative Sales Sales 
Size Prospect Prospect Size Prospect Prospect 
Rating Rating for Rating for Rating Rating for | Rating for 
(See 4th Ofr. Next 12 (See 4th Ofr. Next 12 
Above (See Above | Mos. (See Above | (See Above! Mos. (See 
Key) Key) Above Key) Key) Key) Above Key) 
REE SEER DS TAMERS D tohiek wkkk rr Cerrone G * * 
Air Conditioning ............. F kkk xk Machine Tools ................ G toot | totoiciok 
Air Transportation eee ereeseveces G KkkkK kkkkKk Machinery Agric.) 4S OS 4 tee | 3 kk wie 
Aircraft Sales ee ee ee Cc kkk kK kkekkk Machinery Ind'l.) ba ee oe B kik Kwik 
Auto Sales (New)  aeend atavaalata A kk * Materials Handling RE Fe. A kkk kk kik 
Auto Sales (Used) ............ E * kikk RE ln ee ge c tke Kirk 
Auto Tires ee er eee ee eee a E kkkk kk Medical Care an re SMI Stn Fev Cc kik kik 
Re ae eee D ke wk Metai Containers ............. F * *, 
Banks (Revenue) .............. E kk wk Metals (Non-Ferrous) oh ts ee Cc toto iek kik ik 
ee c tock kk | kkbmK | Motion Pictures ............... E tok wh 
Building Heavy) Sa hb Misa wiere are ace B tekkk kek Musical Instruments ........... E * * 
Building (Residential) ......... Cc kkk xk Office Equipment ............. F xk * 
Candy & Chewing Gum ........ E tik kkk eee E took =| bickdink 
Canned Fruits & Veg. .......... E kk xk ll eee G be wk 
ES Sass aati d ha ke nme G kkk xk eee D took | kobe 
os i akceonikes kena’ A tok kik kkkKKK | Packaging & Containers ........ E wk * 
NS rd aie arate ales D kk wk a Ee eer E wk * 
GARE SS earn G * xk Paper & Products ............. Cc took atk 
Clothing (Men's, Women's oT ke D tokk kkk 
0 rere A xk kkk Photographic Supplies ......... & totk wkkk 
Coal (Anthracite) ............ e kkk kkk Physicians & Dentists ........... D kek week 
Coal (Bituminous) ............ D kkk kik i Ri diene eas F totciek tiik 
Coin Machine Sales ........... D kkkkk kkkkKK | Plumbing & Heating ........... D kkkkk kkkkk 
Commercial Printing ........... E kkk kkkkK | Printing & Publishing Equip. .... & kik * 
ee F kk kkk eR ee F * * 
Oe D kk ke Railroad Equipment ........... D kkkkk | kiki 
Dairy Products ................ D wik kik "ee B tottk kkk 
Department Stores ............ A mm kkk | See E kk * 
Diesel Engines ................ G tock kkkwK | Restaurants & Bars ............ A tkk kkk 
DINNOIOIIG. occco cs cccesic ss wes's = * xk Rubber Products .............. D kk wk 
Drugs & Medicines ............ D kkk kkk Security Financing ............. e kkkik Kkkkk 
Lo eee E kkk kkk IMEI sigs oiads <ueeurten & kkk ik KKkkkK 
ee rer ree F * * accent vA akin on Sa D wk wee 
Electrical Equipment (Heavy) .. c tk WMA | THE Femlles qo... cc cccccccces G . *~ 
Electrical Equipment (Light) ... G 5 * takin sd kbeich deny Cirked E kek wiek 
SS Se ae ee A whtk wKekk <a rareS) F tik kk 
| SS eee ee A toto k kek Sports & Sporting Goods ....... c kk * 
i o, SAR eenere: D xk xk £8 a eee A tektek kkk 
Food Processing .............. A kik ke ere € kikkk | wkiokik 
as ee Se oe os S * * Surgical Equipment ............ rc) wkkik | wiki 
Se Cc ree kkk Synthetic Textiles (Rayon, 
Glass & Materials ............. ia ke kkk ere E kkkkk Kkkkk 
Government Procurement ....... A kkk WHER | TEIOVISION ...ocsccsccccccsccces G kk Wik 
ce RIE La eee A kik kK Toothpaste & Mouthwashes ..... G kek ik 
2. ee Sere D kkkkk wkkkk | Toys & Games ................ G kk KK 
i eee ee eee D tek xk Trailers (Auto) ............... G * * 
house Furnishings, (Floor Travel & Vacations ............ A xk wk 
coverings, Furniture, etc.) .... Cc kk xk eee 3 xk tte 
Household Products (Misc.) .... c kkkk kkk I eo score he iturin D k * 
WIND o. Fete ei Sccltietey Cc totctick kkkkk | Utilities (Electric) ............ © took Kivi 
instalment Financing .......... 4 * kk  - rrr E kk wk 
ic” ESR enone rere Cc kkk keekk Utilities (Telegraph) .......... G kik kikk 
Jewelry & Watches ............ E totoiek kkkik | Utilities (Telephone) .......... D tok kk 
L tee ee rs kl F tees kkk Vacuum Cleaners .............. G * * 
quer (Aleoholic) ............ Cc tottoink weit =| Washers (Household) ......... F xk * 
Note: Future Sales Ratings are specially copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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unusual for... 

PREMIUM or 

CUSTOMER 
GIFT 


$2.98 


POWER 
t POCKET 
MICROSCOPE 


Your Name or 

Trade Mark FREE 
Instant focus. No 
adjustment. American 
made. Aluminum body 
5” long. A scientific in- 
_ Strument. Used by major 
industries: General Electric, 
General Motors, Westinghouse, 
etc. Sample $2.98 credited first 
order. Quick delivery. 40 power $3.95 


DuMaurier Co., Dept. 3710 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 


SALESMEN 
Immediate opportunity in a fast- 
growing business. A number of 
SoundScriber Dictating Equip- 
ment distributors have territory 
openings for top office equip- 
ment men with a sales record, 
who want to make real money. 
No ceiling on earnings. Available 
territories already have custom- 
ers on which to build. Most sales 
are multiple units; high percen- 
tage of repeat business assured. 
Contact your local SoundScriber 
distributor listed in the Classified 
Telephone Directory. 


WANTED: OPPORTUNITY FOR 
ACHIEVEMENT 


Ambitious man with seasoned busi- 
ness judgment and likable person- 
ality, 27 years old, married, 5 years 
with present employers as a Mfgrs. 
Rep. of eight AAA Food Specialty 
and Notion Co’s. for Chicago area. 
Sell to food, drug chains, jobbers, 
co-ops, and truck dist. Possess act- 
ual down-to-earth knowledge of 
important phases of specialty mer- 
chandising and promotion plus 
Univ. degree in Marketing. 


Desire exec. sales, sales admin. or 
Marketing position with opportunity 
to grow with a respected leading 
Co. in Chicago or immed. vicinity 
preferably. Will do limited travel- 
ing if necessary. Box 2811, Sales 
Management, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Sales Training Director—are you interested in an 
aggressive capable young man? Now Sales Train- 
ing Director of national organization with 500 
salesmen. Experience past {2 years includes: 
sales, field supervision, recruiting and interview- 
ing, basic training programs, psychological test 
analysis, executive development planning, manage- 
ment and supervisory training. Interested in sales 
management and training. Will relocate. Salary 
$10,000 plus. Box 2810, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Young ambitious salesman would like to 
change positions. New England or the 
Middle Atlantic States desired. Age 28. 
Married. Four years experience in suc- 
cessfully developing and organizing the 
New England and New York City territory. 
Box 2809, Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New. York 16 N. Y. 


The National Sales Executives and its affiliated clubs again 
provide the setting for the exchange of profit-making ideas. 


OCTOBER 


New York, (Roosevelt Hotel) 
Toronto (Royal Ontario Theatre) 
Hartford (Chem. Auditorium-Trinity) 
Coshocton, Ohio 

Knoxville (U of T Auditorium) 
Louisville (Kentucky Hotel) 

Montreal (Mount Royal Hotel) 
Portland, Maine (Frye Hall) 

Peoria 

Norfolk (Center Theatre) 

San Diego 

Chattanooga 

Montgomery 

Mobile 

Quincy, Ill. 

Newark (Mutual Benefit Auditorium) 
Wilmington, Del. 

Atlanta (U of Georgia Auditorium) 


NOVEMBER 

Columbus (Neil House) 

St. Louis (Jefferson Hotel) 
Kansas City 

Wichita 

Toledo 

Minneapolis (Radisson Hotel) 
Roanoke (Am. Legion Auditorium) 
Cincinnati 

Jacksonville 

Tampa 

Miami 

Phoenix 

El Paso 


Denver 


FEBRUARY 


Vancouver 
Davenport (Blackhawk Hotel) 


Vancouver 


APRIL 


Wilkes-Barre (Irem Temple) 
Scranton (Shopland Hall} 


mee, | Dates & Places for Sales Confabs 
Here’s the item ) 4p 


Training Clinic 


Sales Clinic 


Training Clinic 


Sales Rally 
Sales Rally 


Sales Letter Clinic 


Conference 
Sales Rally 
Sales Rally 
Sales Rally 
Sales Rally 


Conference 


‘Rally 


Conference /Rally 


Conference /Rally 


Conference 
Sales Rally 


Sales Letter Clinic 
Training Clinic 


Conference 
Conference 
Conference 


Conference 


. 29-31 
. 29-Nov. 2 


Sales Letter Clinic 


Conference 
Rally 


Sales Letter Clinic 
Conference /Rally 


Conference /Rally 


Conference /Rally 


Sales Rally 
Sales Rally 


Sales Letter Clinic 


Training Clinic 


Conference 


Conference 


Sales Rally 


Sales Rally 


Feb. 18-22 
Feb, 22 
Feb. 25 


April 21 
April. 22 
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Advertising Corporation of America .... 137 


Ae’o Mayflower Transit Co. ........... 30 
Agency: Sidener and Van Riper, “Inc. 
Akron Beacon Journal ........cccceseee 68 
gency: Phil DiNuoscio Advertising 
RNG DED 60554604400 neeeweeenes 144 
American Alslines ....-cccscccccccs 3rd Cover 
.gency: Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 
ee en en 87 
gency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
American Magazine ..........2-eeee5 110-111 


Agency: Compbel- Ewald Company, Inc. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. ... 47 


Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

Arter TI Ge occesescscseccvecvecs 69 
Agency: Wendt Adv. Agency 

Atlanta Journal & Constitution ......... 93 
Agency: D'Arcy Advertising Company 

Autopoint Company ........-.--e--0-- 55 
Agency: Ruthrauff & Ryan, inc. 

Boker Boy Bakeries .......cccccesccces 61 
Agency: The Mayers Company, Inc. 

a RRR CCE ee Te Tee Tee 104 
Agency: Royal & De Guzman 

erR TD noose 0 dc cccdeesesecess 142 

ge Seer eee 64 

Better Homes & Gardens .............-. 18-19 
Agency: Kudner Agency, Inc. 

Booth Michigan Newspapers ............ 107 
Agency: The Fred M. Randall Company 

Buffalo Evening News ......---.+--+++5 109 
Agency: The Moss-Chase Company 

California Almond Growers Exchange ... 59 
Agency: Chapin-Damm Advertising 

ee eee eee 106 
Agency: H. M. Klingensmith Co. 

Ce SE, 6 aetna wins ease ce cccus 11 
Agency: Lewis Edwin Ryan, Inc. 

Chicage Dally MEws <cccccccccsccccos 33 
Agency: Patton, Hagerty and Sullivan, Inc. 

ee eee eee ee 99 
Agency: John W. Shaw Advertising, Inc. 

Chicago Thrift-Etching Corporation ..... 74 
Agency: Lamport, Fox, Prel! & Dolk, Inc. 

Chiemee THIN «ccccccciocsececs 4th Cover 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer ............... 21 
Agency: Lang, Fisher and Stashower, Inc. 

COR. ois weeesasscsrnecceccics 31 


Agency: D'Arcy Advertising Company, Inc. 
ee cuts eanewesouwsnee sa 54 
Agency: Western Advertising Agency 
Consolidated Lithographing Corporation. . 20 
Agency: The Wesiey Associates 
Country Gemma: oo ccc csscecccoecs 34 
Agency: Lamb and Keen 


Davenport Times-Democrat ............ 98 
Agency: The L. W. Ramsey Advertising Agency 
Dell Publishing Co. .. 2.2 cccccccccccccs 125 
Agency: Robert W. Orr & Associates, Inc. 

NE dca dir wks wee se eccesiee ss 121 
Agency: Burke Dowling Adams, Inc. 

Des Moines Register & Tribune ......... 29 
Agency: The Buchen Company 

Detroit Free Press ......ccsccccccseses 117 
Agency: Livingstone Porter Hicks 

OR SN nse doin a0.5.04 90:0 +05 esac 5 
Agency: W. B. Doner & Company 

Detrolt THOS «000 ccccccccccccsesecccs 73 
Agency: Wolfe-Jickling-Conkey, Inc. 

DuMaurier Company ...........-+--0-- 150 
Agency: Casler, Hempstead & Hanford, 

CUE TE sbscbasecccttdveccceuss 128 

E:nson Freeman Co., Ime. ......2cccccee 85 
Agency: L. E. McGivena & Co., Inc. 

E-sign-Shaw Company, Inc. .......... Ke 60 

Fest Three Markets Group ............ 129 
\gency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 

F'orists' Telegraph Delivery Assoc. ..... 71 
Agency: Grant Advertising, Inc. 

PORN IEED. 9.004 Senssindne soe eon ems 92 

Fountain & Fast Food Service ......... 100-101 

PORN DEPEND cesievewesesecedecess 100-101 
bralter Corrugated Paper Co. ...... 97 


Agency: Fradkin Advertising 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Good Housekeeping ............--0+5 118-119 
Agency: Young & ubicam, Inc. 
Graham Cheese Corporation ........... 60 


Agency: gg ty Larkin a Company, Inc. 


James se sia araneuatacneteincsine ale teiaie 2 
Agency: Pweg Murphy St. George, Inc. 

Greensboro News & Record ........... 131 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 

Greyvan Limes, Inc. .... 2.0 ccccreee 2nd Cover 
Agency: Beaumont & Hohman, Inc. 

See PUN GR. ecb sicciccicicsewccne 70 

Holyoke Transcript Telegram .......... 143 

Sehuyler Maepmer Co. . 2 eck ccs ccccccce 49 

Ce eer 132-133 
Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 

Housewives’ Protective League ........ 20 

Sy I onic 05is010 095-004 «i500 22 
Agency: Ritchie Advertising Agency 

Industrial Equipment News ............ 3 
Agency: Robert H. Ramage 

eee 124, 
Agency: Beaumont and Hohman, Inc. 

METI CLompuiew, Fox.) ...cccvcccceccces 84 

Kimberly-Clark Corp. ................ 72 
Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 

Se GS. howe reaweeessosee's 54 
Agency: Barnes Advertising Agency, Inc. 

Liberty Orchards Company ............ 60 
Agency: Beaumont and Hohman, Inc. 

REISS en tee ee 94-95 
Agency: Young & Rubicam, Inc. 

SN corto ar ocecace: cugi sw: G0s9v 8% 142 

Locally Edited Gravure Magazines ...... 26-27 
Agency: Zimmer-McClaskey Advertising 

Louisville Courier-Journal ............. 80 
Agency: Zimmer-McClaskey Advertising 

Lubbock Avalanche-Journal ........... 80 
Agency: Randall-Perry 

Lux Clock Manufacturing Co. .......... 57 
Agency: Edward Graceman & Associates 

ee 1 
Agency: Cunningham & Walsh Inc. 

McClure Talking Pictures ............. 88 
Agency: Critchfield & Co. 

Re I 3 34:5-46:6. sie 'wiaeindioin-csieew 139 

Julius Mathews Special Agency ........ 146 

TE I FN i os0509 44:8 6-4.6.50' 5.0 054 60:5 62 
Agency: The Ridgway Company 

Melrose Distillers, Inc. ...........cc00. 53 
Agency: McCann-Erickson 

ih 6 ac nine csotawiasneineceeee 92 
Agency: Louis Block Advertising Agency 

Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers ...... 12-13 
Agency: William Esty Co. Inc. 

5a cass. w are bh eereuible w440:416 147 
Agency: August Dorr Advertising 

SCI, sia ca: scars nanaieiasioiens 141 


Moline Dispatch & Rock Island Argus ... 108 
Agency: Clement T. Hanson 

Movie Advertising Bureau ............. 23 
Agency: Morey, Humm & Johnstone 


Nashville Banner & Tennessean ......... 130 
Agency: Doyne Advertising Agency 

Sy SS NE nice cca cies scciaces 62 
Agency: Doyne Advertising Agency 

Newark Evening News ................ 10 

ge ee eee 90 
Agency: Schwab & Beatty, Inc. 

Norristown Times-Herald .............. 144 

North American Van Lines ............. 89 


Agency: Applegate Advertising Agency 


IIE siete dices Wow as. ceweos ase 53 
Agency: McCann-Erickson 

Oil City Derrick & Blizzard ............ 145 
Agency: The Yount Company 

Oklahoma Publishing Co. .............. 91 
Agency: Lowe Runkle Company 

Omaha World-Herald ................ 103 
Agency: Alien & Reynolds, Inc. 

NINN cies csiomsictriasise tebe hio Sacsiers 81 


Agency: MacWilkins, Cole & Weber 


Paducah Sun-Democrat ................ 141 
PP eee 143 
I. adserssa tiara dasacelera Gol <2 io:b: 0: 050: <-0:07% 67 


Agency: The Aitken-Kynett Co. 


Philadelphia Badge Co. ..........+-+-- 105 
Agency: The Aitken-Kynett Co. 
Pioneer Rubber Co. .........-.+-e+e- 124 
Agency: Carr, Liggett Advertising, Inc. 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette ..... eee ee a0 oe 77 
Agency: Dubin Advertising, Inc. 
Portland (Me.) Herald-Express & Senday , 
Telegram ..cccccsecs Gaanie Nene yates (141 
Practical Builder ............--+e0-00> 25 
Agency: Hal Stebbins, Inc. 
Progressive Farmer ...........--++-++- 14 
Agency: Albert Sidney Noble 
Raleigh News & Observer ............. 144 
Agency: George Warner Advertising : 
Redbook Magazine ..........-..++++-- 75 
Agency: Ellington & Company, ‘Inc. 
Remington Rand, Inc. .........--+--+- 115 
Agency: Leeford Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Ridenelad GO. . ccccosecvcssercovecesec 63 
Agency: Olian Advertising Co. 
Roanoke Times & World News ......... 145 
Agency: Arthur M. Gasman 
Rome Daily Sentinel .................. 143 
Royal Oak Daily Tribune .............. 142 
Sb. Rake TIN on oocs ic sesivivccics 65 
Agency: Gardner Advertising Co. 
St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press ........ 28 
Agency: Melamed-Hobbs, Inc. 
Salem Evening News ..........--2--0+- 142 
Sales Management ...........-..++4-- 135 
pS, A eee er or err 144 
Agency: The J. Carson Brantley Advertising 
Agency 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin ............. 79 
San Mateo Times .......sccccsseccecs _116 
Agency: Hoefer, Dieterich & Brown 
Pe ree er ere 116 
Agency: Fred H. Ebersold, Inc 
Somth: Bond) THMNS 2... cccccccccscwes {123 
Agency: Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk, Inc. { 
Southwest Publications Co. ............ 114 
Agency: George Knox & Assoc. 
Soundseriber Corp. ............-2+-0:- 150 
State Teachers Magazine ............. 72 
Agency: M. Glen Miller, Advertising 
Surprise-Food-of-the-Month Club ....... , 60 
DS GI 5 occ tees tccesswoeseseee. 64 
Agency: Arthur Towell. Incorporated j 
' 
Tacoma News Tribune .......ccccccssee '126 
Agency: The Condon Company, Inc. ' 
J. Walter Thompson Co. ..........-.+- 9 
Totay’s MOD ..2ccccccecvcccscoescs 127 
Agency: Wells Heatherington and Associates 
Trans World Airlines ...........--+--- 84 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc. 
ASS en eT err rr p17 
Agency: Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 
( 
f 
VanSant Dugdale & Company ...........- } 74 
{ 
WET (Charlotte, N.C.) 2. cc ccccccceces 113 
MEN tis Aine kaleae ae Oelsa Ones as ewes {6-7 
NE ois i crsiinascscdeeciry 32 
Agency: Randall-Perry 
WHAS-TV (Louisville) ............+-.-- 83 
Agency: Zimmer-McClaskey Advertising F 
WH CIID oo 0c vccccccscctscces 4 
Agency: Simon & Gwynn 
, Bs vee cuen'ysreacneesersers 60 
Agency: H. M. Dittman, bahia Inc. 

Wall Street Journal . eeaneee 69, 122 
Agency: Bozell & Jacobs, “Inc. 
Winston Salem Journal & Sentinel ...... 88 
Agency: Bennett Advertising, Inc. j 
Woonsocket Call ........ .....0.- oo. 045 

— Gordon Schonfarber & Associates, 
ne 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. ...........-.-.. 24 
Zippo Manufacturing Co, .............. 58 


Agency: Geyer, Newell & Ganger 


COMMENT 


SAY IT AGAIN, WE LOVE IT! 


WHO IS FODAY bed pines 
HE 1S THE g <0: e's 


PPROC TUNIS HCO tie 
suention, fast growing ‘ 
OY A ACW ONG eVeTY genera 
vredli--cy eezpoosibihity---fo : s + oS SST Se 
Fortune Magazine has been ru ing ads anine, “The Tycoon is 
Dead.” I agree that the old Romans like J. P. Morgan, and the 
Yerkes whose life-story Dreiser Wrote, and Harriman and Jim 
Hill, and “Bet-a-Million” Gates, a - are aijl gone, and 
we shali never see their likeg@Pain. Inste them we now 


have men who have risen from Sales Mana 
porate Vice. Presidencies, are ‘aay accountants, 


consultants, are surrounded by Public Relations men, and never 


take a step without making a “survey.” 
* * . 


Or take the new middle classes: I have been reading an 
oe. book by C. Wright Mills, called “Whité Collar,’ published 


eto: From Max Lerner’s column 


ok : ot New York Post, Sept. 6,1951°. 


aaivaiin 


WE'RE SUSPECT 
The New York Times headline made it clear: 


No-Gift Pledge Required 
From Agents at Air Base 


By the Associated Press 


Dayton, Ou1o, Sept. 19—Manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives (meaning all salesmen—editor) seek- 
ing business at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base 
now must sign a document that specifies they will 
not tempt Government buyers with gifts. 


Those refusing to sign the document are barred 
from entering the base. 


This was announced by the base’s Air Matériel 
Command. At the same time, Col. Joseph T. 
Morris, base commander, posted notices warning 
both military and civilian employes of the penal- 
ties for accepting gifts from any source doing busi- 
ness with the Air Force. 


This is another indication of the moral climate of 
our times. Inevitably the dirty hand bearing gifts in 
return for favors and winking at the law reaches out to 
smear the honest and well-intentioned men and women 
who make their living. through selling. 


The military services are understandably sensitive. The 
Air Force had the Maj. Gen. Benny Myers scandal on 
its hands at the end of World War II. Only a few weeks 
ago a brigadier general was softly booted from his tank 
arsenal command for accepting favors (free hotel rooms) 
from contractors. We were startled not so long ago by 
the 5%er shenanigan in Washington and today we're 
dismayed by the continuing exposures of past monkey 
business in* the Reconstruction Finance Corp. In New 
York City, the bookie-police bribery scandal, though in- 


152 


volving an illegal business to begin with, forms a black 
backdrop for our present mood. 


The giving of gifts is a part of cordiality in business. 
It’s a friendly, human gesture. But it is obvious in. some 
well publicized cases that the spirit of the idea has been 
violated. That harms all of us and leads to the kind of 
direct action taken by the Wright-Patterson Air Base 
commander. Ordinary horse sense should tell the giver 
and the receiver when a gift is out of proportion. Let’s 
be sure we use it. 


. 


HUMAN SIDE OF SELLING 


You’ve seen it happen in your own communities. A 
man (or woman) with a compelling idea and a flair for 
promotion has built a loyal following for his small restau- 
rant where the decorations are not elegant but intriguing 
and the food superb. The business grows and the pro- 
prietor rents the space next door, knocks out the wall 
and doubles his capacity. And then business slips away. 
The small, intimate place has lost its charm; it’s just 
another big, impersonal organization where the individual 
employe has begun to feel like an insignificant cog in the 
machinery. 


Corporations can be afflicted with the same ailment. 
We know of one company, selling personal products for 
women, that has doubled its volume since the end of 
World War II. Profits and net worth are up. The com- 
pany’s goal is to increase its efficiency in hiring for its sales 
force mostly women, many of whom work only part 
time. This is a logical development as the company pushes 
toward a $50 million annual volume. But to the people 
out on the sales firing line the growth has meant some- 
thing else to them: The company is growing, unintention- 
ally to be sure, into a colder kind of company. 


Even when you recognize the condition, what can a 
company do about it? 


How a salesman (or saleswoman) feels about his com- 
pany largely is a direct reflection of how the company 
demonstrates its feeling about him. A company whose sales 
executives strive to maintain a warm, close feeling with 
all the people who serve the sales department, will, more 
often than not, be rewarded in kind. 


If you share this feeling you'll have your beliefs 
doubly reinforced after you read the new book “The 
Human Side of Selling.” Its author is Robert E. Moore 
who wrote “Man Alive (in the greatest profession in 


the world).” 


This book is directed to salespeople. It’s a “how to’ 
book in the sense that it is full of meat for the salesman 
who wants to move up the ladder in selling. But Mr. 
Moore makes the pages come alive with his enthusiasm. 


The company that can keep in mind the human side of 
selling as well as the volume side, can grow big without 
growing apart from the sales force. which feeds it. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


